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PKEFACE. 

The present work professes to be an introduction to 
a very interesting and important subject of study — 
the psychology of the intellectual part of the human 
mind. It is designed principally for the use of 
students who are beginning their philosophical 
studies, and the writer has, therefore, endeavoured 
to express himself in as clear and simple language 
as possible. But while intended primarily for this 
class of readers, it is hoped that those who have 
already made the acquaintance of the subject will 
find something to interest them. 

The writer is ready to admit that one principal 
object which he kept before his mind in the prepara- 
tion of the book was to show the inadequacy and 
unsatisfactoriness of a prevailing system of pyscho- 
logy, which may be indicated by the word phenome- 
nalism. At the same time he admits also having 
received much assistance at various times in matters 
of psychological analysis from waiters who have 
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siippwted that system. For valuable suggestions 
regarding the process of reasoning, particular acknow- 
ledgments are due to Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, 
in his ‘Princijdes of Psychology,’ has given an 
admirable exposition of the nature of the reasoning 
process. 

The author has no intention to deprecate criticism 
of any of the doctrines which he has attempted to 
establish. The only consideration which he wishes 
to urge upon the critic is that the book has been 
written with considerable haste, in order to secure 
its publication within a certain limited time. And, 
therefore, there are probably many details which 
would be altered if a somewhat longer time had 
been allowed before giving the work a final revision 
previous to publication. 
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CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTION, 

Section I. 

SOUllCES AND ARRANGEMENT. 

§ 1. The Psychology of Cognition forms an im- 
jx^rtant part of the philosop]iy of the human mind, 
cognition being one of the three great classes of 
phenomena which, according to the generally 
. accepted division, constitute the mind. The 
remaining two classes may be designated the 
Feelings and the Voluntary Activities. These, 
however, will not come under our special con- 
sideration, except in so far as they are involved 
in the first class of phenomena. Cognition is a 
general name which we may apply to all those 
mental states in which there is made known in con- 
^sciousness either some affection or activity of the 
mind itself, or some external quality or object. The 
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Psychology of Cognition analyses knowledge into its 
primary elements, and seeks to ascertain the nature 
and laws of the processes through which all our 
knowledge passes in progressing from its simplest to 
its most elaborate condition. It is necessary for 
scientific purposes to classify mental plienomena, 
but it must be borne in mind that in actual con- 
sciousness there is no possibility of separating the 
one from the other, and it is frequently difficult tg 
determine to what class a particular phenomenon 
belongs. In the earliest or simplest stage of know- 
ledge it is perhaps diflScult to say whether the phe- 
nomenon should be classed as a Feeling or a Cogni- 
tion ; and, consequently, it will be necessary in this 
treatise to consider all those primary elements, of 
whatever character, which enter as constituent parts 
into our matured knowledge. 

§ 2. The materials which we shall require in the 
systematic exposition of our subject are drawn from 
various sources, but especially the following : — 

a. Examination and analysis of consciousness. 
This is the power which every individual possesses 
of becoming aware of the various feelings and other 
phenomena which are experienced in his mind. It 
is the only power by which these phenomena can be 
directly known or studied, and, consequently, in every 
system of philosophy it must be appealed to as an 
authoritative revelation of mental facts. 

b. The anatomy and physiology of the physical 
organism. Without entering into disputed questions, 
it is universally admitted that the powers of the 
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mind are in some way connected with, and depend 
upon, the faculties of the body, and more especially 
that the nervous system, with its centre in the 
ganglia of the brain and its extremities scattered 
over the surface of the body, is the principal 
medium of communication with the external world. 
Whatever may be the value which a knowledge 
of the laws and operations of this system of nerves 
possesses, it may cast some light upon the more 
refined operations of the mind itself. 

G, The history of the human progress or of the 
results of the continued activity of the human mind. 
Amongst the most important of these is language. 
If physiology makes us acquainted with the instru- 
ment by which the mind operates, the science of 
language exhibits and analyses the first and most 
important of the mind’s products. It is only within 
the last half century that this science has sprung 
into existence ; but the results which it has already 
attained are of so great importance in illustrating 
the history and progress of the human mind and the 
human race, that the most sanguine hopes may be 
entertained with reference to the achievements which 
it is yet destined to accomplish. The progress which 
has been made in different places and under different 
conditions in the useful and elegant arts, in science, 
and in social character and customs, may also afford 
illustrations of the nature and law’s of the human 
mind. The consciousness which each individual 
possesses of the working of his own mind may be 
corrected and enlarged by an observation of the 
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gradual and progressive development of the mind of 
the nation or race. That such progressive develop- 
ment has actually taken place, no one can doubt. 
The history of religion, of science, of art, as well as 
of philosophy, is evidence of the fact. To the history, 
of this progress, therefore, the student of philosophy 
should turn his attention, for in it he will find illus- 
trations, upon a grand scale, of the operation of 
mental forces and principles which consciousness 
reveals to him, upon a small scale, in his own 
mind. 

§ 3. Before proceeding to the consideration of the 
special subjects of psychology, it is desirable to take 
a general view of the order in which they should be 
studied. 

In the first place, it will be necessary to examine 
critically the sources from which facts regarding tlic 
mind are derived, in order to determine their value, 
their bearing upon the questions under examination, 
and the nature of the information which they are 
likely to give. The facts revealed to us in conscious- 
ness, those made known by a study of our physical 
organism, and the results of human mental activity, 
constitute different classes of data from which conclu- 
sions may be drawn regarding the operations and 
' laws of the mind. These different classes of facts 
give testimony of different kinds and of different 
value ; and it will be necessary both to pursue an 
accurate method in the examination of facts them- 
selves, and to see that no conclusions which they do 
not warrant are drawn from them. 
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§ 4. The next step is the analysis of onr mental 
phenomena into their simplest elements. In the 
maturity of the human mind the feelings, percep- 
tions, thoughts, and other phenomena are very com- 
plex in their nature; and* we cannot thoroughly un- 
derstand them until they have been resolved into the 
elements of which they were originally composed. 
Having determined as accurately as possible the 
original elements of our knowledge, we may discover 
the manner in which these elements are combined 
or modified so as to constitute what is called pre- 
sentative knowledge — that is, knowledge which is 
immediately presented to the mind without having 
undergone any process of repetitioii, comparison, 
or inference. In this reduction of knowledge to 
its simplest elements we shall be led to study 
the relations between these ultimate mental facts 
and the parts of the physical organism with which 
they are more immediately connected, and we 
shall be able to trace the first beginnings of our 
knowledge of external things. It will be ne- 
cessary also to study another process, the repetition 
or representation of the original elements of our 
mental activity, since this process plays an impor- 
tant part in the perception of external and distant 
objects. 

§ 5. The repetition or representation of the elements 
of knowledge, introduced as a subsidiary process in 
the psychology of perception, must now be studied 
in its higher and more easily recognised functions 
as exhibited in phantasy, memory, and imagination. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF THE 

These subjects, and certain problems involved in 
them, form an interesting chapter in the study of 
the human mind. 

§ 6. The last and highest class of phenomena to 
which we shall require to turn our attention consists 
of those complex processes of comparison, generalisa- 
tion, and inference which are employed in the en- 
largement and elaboration of our knowledge. The 
study of the products of these processes is the w^ork 
of the logician. Logic has to do with the results 
of the mental processes to which we are referring ; 
but psychology is concerned with the nature of the 
processes themselves as revealed in consciousness. 
While, therefore, the objects of our study here will, 
to a certain extent, coincide with those of the 
logician, we shall look upon them from a different 
point of view. It will be our aim to discover the 
nature and laws of our mental activity exerted in 
the formation of those predications, general notions, 
and inferences which form the subject-matter of 
I logic. 


Section II. 

CRITICISM OF SOURCES. 

§ 7. In this section it is proposed to examine 
briefly the sources of our knowledge of the mind, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the kind and amount of 
evidence which they are likely to give of the mind’s 
processes. These sources we have already arranged 
into three classes — consciousness, the study of the 
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physical organism, and the results which express the 
mind’s activity. 

Beginning with the third of these, as being the 
most familiar to those who have not devoted much 
attention to the subject, we may remark that from 
it we need not expect to obtain much assistance in 
the study of the more ultimate and elementary 
phenomena of the human mind. The manifest re- 
sults of human activity, as seen in language, in 
m 3 rthology, in art, or in religion, are the expression 
or effects of mental processes of a complex and 
elaborate kind. They cannot, therefore, throw much 
light upon the mental problems connected with the 
first beginnings of knowledge ; but they will assist 
very materially in showing how the more complex 
mental operations are carried on, how the simpler 
elements of knowledge are combined and elaborated. 
Leaving their consideration, therefore, for a future 
period, we may examine more carefully the other 
two sources which we have indicated. 

§ 8. A study of the physical organism is without 
doubt an important preparation for the study of the 
mind. But the value of the information which it 
gives has been differently estimated by different 
students. All are willing to admit that the connec- 
tion between the body— and especially the nervous 
system — on the one hand, and the mind on the other, 
is of a very intimate kind ; and all should, therefore, 
agree that the study of the one is an important 
condition of a complete knowledge of the other. 
But there are diversities of opinion as to the nature 
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of the connection between the movements of the 
nervous system and brain which are distinctly phy- 
sical, and the elementary phenomena accompany- 
ing or following them which are distinctly mental. 
The following are clearly distinguished doctrines 
upon the subject : — 

(1.) It is held by some that the mind is a function 
of the brain. In order to understand thisj, we must 
bear in mind the relation between function and 
organ in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. An 
organ is a constituent part of an organised body 
which has some definite duty or function to perform. 
The function of the leg of an animal is to walk or 
run ; that of the wing of a bird is to beat the air so 
as to enable the bird to fly. The stomach is a large 
internal organ of the body, whose function is to 
contain the food which we swallow, until it has been 
prepared for being taken into the blood. The liver 
is another organ, whose function is to secrete bile, 
which is poured into the stomach to assist in the 
digestion of our food. Every organ has got some 
special work or function to perform in the body to 
which it belongs. In the same way, it is argued, the 
brain has a function to perform in the animal system, 
and that is to produce the various mental phenomena 
of which we are conscious. And, acting upon this 
hasty and crude hypothesis, a set of visionary 
speculators called phrenologists have thought that 
they could learn all about the mind, its character, 
and its laws, by the study of its organ, the brain.* 

* This is the theory also of M. Comte, G. H. Lewes, and others, 
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There are many objections to this hypothesis which 
might be referred to ; but in the mean time we shall 
point out only one, which, however, will be sufScient | 
to set it aside for the present. 

The functions of all the organs with which we are 
acquainted are perceived by us either as some 
material product or some mode of motion. We are 
able to examine both the organ and the function as 
ordinary physical phenomena ; both the organ and 
the function are made known by perception through 
the senses. But in the case of the brain, the organ 
is indeed capable of being examined as we examine 
any other physical organ — by external observation 
aided by the employment of the dissecting knife. 
And if w'e consider the brain as the centre of 
nervous force by which the muscles of the body are 
made to contract, we are able to perceive a function 
of the brain in its result — ordinary muscular motion. 
But mental phenomena are directly perceived only 
by consciousness, and are entirely different in kind 
from any of the functions of physical organs with 
which we are acquainted. 

Hence there is a strong presumption, which may 
be confirmed as we advance, against the hypothesis 
that the relation between the nervous system and the 
phenomena of the mind is identical with that be- 
tween ordinary physical organs and their functions. 
Consequently, although a knowledge of the nervous 
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system may be of importance to the study of mind, 
we can attach to it at present but a subordinate 
degree of importance. 

(2.) A second theory of the relation between the 
mind and the body may be described in the follow- 
ing manner. The mind and the body are two 
entirely different substances possessing entirely 
different qualities. The mind has been brought 
into connection with the body, inhabits the body, 
and uses the body as its instrument of carrying 
out its purposes and communicating with the ex- 
ternal world; but they are in nature so entirely 
different, that there is, and can be, no truly causal 
connection between the phenomena of the one and 
those of the other. An impression upon an organ is 
only an occasion on which, by some mysterious 
power, a sensation is produced in the mind. So the 
occurrence of a yolition or determination in the 
mind is only an occasion on which, by divine in- 
terference, a movement is excited in some of the 
muscles of the body. The connection between the 
mind and body is only accidental, and might have 
been otherwise. The one is now inhabiting and 
employing the other, but has an existence really 
independent of the other; and our knowledge of 
the one cannot be increased to any material extent 
by a study of the other. Those who hold a theory 
such as this attach very little importance to the 
study of the brain and nervous system as subordinate 
to psychology. It is a degradation to the mind 
to suppose that any light can be thrown upon its 
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workings by a study of its bumble habitation and 
ingtrument. Consciousness, therefore, and conscious- 
ness alone should be resorted to by the student of 
psychology. 

A theory such as this was held by the older 
followers of Descartes and the older adherents of 
the Scottish philosophical school. But there are 
certain considerations which will prevent us from 
adojfting it as an hypothesis to guide us in our 
studies. In the first place, the student of psychology 
has nothing to do with the so-called sulsiances of 
mind or matter ; he has to study only the phenomena, 
the sensations and the qualities which consciousness 
and perception make known to him. And, again, it 
is unscientific to advance to the study of the mind 
with certain preformed and crude notions regarding 
its nature, its independence of matter, and other 
things. As far as our experience goes, the mind is 
most intimately connected with our physical or- 
ganism, and it appears to be the duty of the 
psychologist to take into account every fact bearing 
upon his subject, admitted to exist, and learn as 
much from it as possible. Moreover, it lies within 
his sphere to study only those phenomena which 
manifest themselves in our present conditions of 
existence, and not to speculate or make assertions 
regarding what might be under other conditions. 

(3.) A third theory respecting the connection 
between physical and mental phenomena regards 
them as simple antecedents and consequents, without 
predicating anything concerning the differences in 
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their nature except in so far as may be learned from 
actual observation. A certain physical movement 
or nervous vibration takes place ; it is followed by a 
sensation. A certain volition is determined in the 
mind ; it is followed by a muscular movement. The 
psychologist, aided by the physiologist, may legiti- 
mately endeavour to discover what particular 
phenomena of a physical kind always precede or 
follow certain phenomena of a mental kind, in what 
order the two series of phenomena occur, and other 
facts regarding them of a similar kind. But on the 
other hand, it is not legitimate to assume, without 
satisfactory reasons, that every mental phenomenon 
has a physical or nervous antecedent, any more than 
it is legitimate to take for granted that every organic 
action is the result of some conscious mental 
antecedent. As physiologists tell us about certain 
organic actions which take place in the body alto- 
gether independent of any mental determination, so 
there is an a ^priori probability that there are mental 
activities which are not connected with any par- 
ticular physical movements ; and in consequence of 
this presumption, those who assert the contrary are 
bound to support their assertions by the evidence of 
observed facts. The burden of proof falls upon 
them. 

This third theory of the concomitance of the 
physical and the mental series of phenomena is 
the one which appears to us nearest the truth as 
I far as we know it. It asserts nothing regarding 
the relations of mind and matter except what is 
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discovered or inferred from actual observation; 
nothing regarding the possible independence of what 
are actually united. It must be limited, however, 
to those ^phenomena in each series which are dis- 
tinctly shown to have a connection of antecedence 
or consequence with phenomena of the other series. 
It is illegitimate to assume that because a certain 
number of facts in the two series are concomitants, 
therefore all are so. And from the analogy of the 
physical phenomena there is a strong presumption 
that there are facts of a mental kind which have 
no special physical antecedents. 

§ 9. We come now to refer to that source of 
knowledge regarding the mind which, though last j 
in order of consideration, is first in importance. It 
is by consciousness only that we can become directly 
acquainted with mental phenomena. As those 
phenomena are called physical which can be per- 
ceived by the senses either alone or aided by arti- 
ficial contrivances such as the microscope, so those 
phenomena are called mental which manifest them- 
selves in consciousness. Since, therefore, conscious- 
ness is the only means by which we can become 
directly cognisant of mental phenomena, it follows 
that the study of the facts revealed in consciousness 
must always be the principal method of obtaining 
psychological knowledge. This study, however, as 
it is one of great importance, is also one of great 
difiSculty. The art of reflecting upon our own 
mental operations is one which requires a great deal 
of attention and cultivation in order to become a 
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proficient in it. This depends partly upon the fact 
that the energies of human beings are first, and 
usually continue to be, directed outwards to oth^r 
persons and external objects. It requires an effort 
to turn the attention inwards to the facts of con- 
sciousness ; and hence in Greece men had attained 
to a high state of civilization, and acquired a great 
deal of knowledge regarding external objects, before 
any attempt was made to examine and analyse the 
phenomena of the mind. 

Another cause of the difficulty of reflection is the 
great complexity of the phenomena made known in 
consciousness. This complexity is twofold. In the 
first place, phenomena are complex from the fact of a 
great many of them occurring simultaneously or in 
immediate succession ; and it is difficult to separate 
them the one from the other, so as to ascertain their 
mutual relations. And in the second place, certain 
mental actions which seem at first view to be quite 
simple are in reality very complex in their origin. 
It is frequently a matter of great difficulty and 
delicacy to analyse the history of the mind’s ability 
to perform such actions. We are apt to suppose that, 
because we can perform them easily and readily now, 
we were always able to do so ; and it is difficult to 
conceive the condition of our minds when we had 
not our present ability. 

§ 10. As the chief object of psychology is to ascer- 
tain the simple and original elements of our complex 
mental phenomena, and the laws in accordance 
with which these elements combine and transform 
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themselves into our matured mental activities, 
the first part of the method of psychology must be 
analytic. Our first endeavour must be to determine 
those mental actions which, being of the simplest and 
most elementary kind, enter as constituent elements 
into the complex operations which consciousness 
reveals. A great deal will ’depend upon the care 
and accuracy with which this analysis is performed. 
If we fail in determining exactly what are the 
simple elements of our conscious knowledge and 
what are the simple forms of mental activity ; if we 
include amongst these original elements something 
which is not original ; or if we exclude from them 
something which is really original, wo shall thus 
introduce important error into our system. The 
analysis of mental phenomena cannot, as a rule, be 
effected by simple introspection; and recourse must 
be had to a variety of observations and experiments 
suggested to the psychologist by the methods so 
successfully employed in physical science. Having 
determined what are the original and simple mental 
phenomena, the next part of the method will be to 
determine in what ways these simple phenomena are 
combined into complex activities or products. Here 
we shall be concerned with the laws of mental 
synthesis or integration, in accordance with which 
the mind unites together into a complete whole the 
simple phenomena of consciousness. With reference 
to the discovery of these laws, no special rules can be 
laid down which would not suggest themselves to 
any person of ordinary good sense. But generally 
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CHAP. I. speaking, care must be taken not to multiply the 
number of laws beyond what is necessary; not to 
accept as a distinct law what may be resolved into 
some other. And, on the other hand, care must be 
taken that no important feature of our knowledge or 
belief be omitted or left unexplained. The impor- 
tance of these cautions will be seen when we come 
to the study of the special subjects of psychology. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tim ACQUISITION OF PRESENTATIVE KNOWLEDGE. 

Section I. 

ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTION. 

0 § TH By way of introducing the problems con- chap. h. 
nected with this subject, let us begin with a parti- \ 

cular example. Suppose that we see a flowering tree' Example 
in full bloom a short distance in front of us. The 
cylindrical trunk, the branching stems, the foliage, 
the numerous clusters of flowers, form a very beauti- 
ful object to the eye. The flowers are odorous ; the 
wind is blowing from the direction of the tree 
towards us ; and a pleasing perfume is wafted into 
contact with our olfactory nerves, giving us the 
sensation of an agreeable smell. The wind which 
'brings the perfume of the flowers causes the innu- 
merable leaves of the tree to flutter, and thus pro- 
duces that pleasant murmuring sound of fluttering 
' leaves with which every one is familiar. The tree, 
we have 'supposed, is at a short distance from us. 

This means, that if we walk a short distance towards 
the object which we see, we shall be able to touch 
it. Acting upon this hint, we advance and touch 
one of the leaves of a branch hanging near the 


0 
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ground. A slight sensation is felt on the point of 
the finger. We touch the trunk and press against 
it; it resists our pressure; it is hard. We move 
our hand over its surface, pressing lightly against it, 
and discover that there are inequalities in it, the 
tactual sensation being here and there interrupted ; 
in other words, the bark of the tree is rough. Our 
curiosity is not yet satisfied, and so we pluck a 
cluster of the flowers, put one of the coloured petals 
into the mouth and chew it; it is pleasant to the 
taste. All our senses having been thus brought 
into exercise, we take our seat upon a mossy hillock 
near by, and reflect upon what we have been doing. 
^§Si»»The complex activity which has given us a 
more or less complete knowledge of the qualities of 
the tree is called perception. And this perception 
is, of course, most complete when, with each of our 
senses, we have become directly acquainted with 
that quality of the tree which is capable of being 
perceived by it. Three of these qualities we have 
seen are capable of affecting us at a distance, the 
colour, the smell, and the sound. The remaining 
two, the touch and the taste, require, as their con- 
ditions, tha,t we should advance to the tree and bring 
parts of it into immediate contact with our organs 
of sensation. Thus, touch and taste of themselves 
bring to our knowledge objects at no greater dis- 
tance than we are able to reach our hands — the 
latter, indeed, at no distance at all. Sight, smell, 
and hearing give us a knowledge of colours, odours, 
and sounds, and these qualities are perceived as at 
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a distance from us. But a little reflection will con- 
vince us that the sensations which we experience 
through these senses are really felt within our own 
bodies, although apparently the causes of those 
sensations exist at a distance from us. The colour 
which we perceive appears, as it were, spread over 
that object whose different other qualities we smell, 
hear, touch, and taste. But we observe that its 
apparent colour varies according to the amount and 
kind of light which is thrown upon it ; and scientific 
men assure us that the white light of the sun is 
compounded of three or seven elementary colours ; 
that green leaves absorb all these colours except 
green, which is reflected from their surface, and, 
falling upon the retina) of our eyes, produces the 
sensation of greenness ; so the sensation of any other 
colour is produced by light of that colour falling 
upon our organ of sight. Thus we learn from our 
own reflections, or from the discoveries of scientific 
men regarding light, that all sensations of colour are 
felt in and by means of our eyes. These sensations 
are what we directly know, because we are conscious 
of them. And as we have seen that by consciousness 
we (^an only know what is immediately present to 
our minds, it follows that the perception of the tree 
as at a distance must be accomplished by means 
of some other power than consciousness. 

A similar line of reflection or observation will lead 
us to the conclusion that the sensations of smell and 
sound also are felt within, and by means of, our 
organism. ' And the sensations of touch and taste 
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are, from their nature, seen at once to be subjective, 
since their objects must be in immediate contact 
with the senses* 

Thus we see that what we may call a complete 
perception of the tree may be resolved into sensa- 
tions of the several senses and the elements of 
distance in space or the occupation of a certain part 
of space without us. But we may say that we 
perceive the tree, although all our senses are not 
actually engaged; if we simply look at* it from a 
distance we are said to perceive it. Although, in this 
case, we see only a certain coloured figure which we 
believe to be at a distance, yet we know that if we 
pass through the intervening distance we shall be 
able to touch a hard and rough object and taste the 
green leaves. And in the same way, if our eyes are 
shut and we smell the perfume of the flowers, we 
know that we are hot far from some object which we 
might see, and touch, and taste. So, likewise, with all 
our senses. If by any one of our senses a sensation 
is experienced, we immediately conclude that there 
is some object outside of us which is capable of 
affecting our other senses ; and our perception of the 
object is more or less complete, according as more or 
fewer of our other senses have been affected by it. 

Now, there is nothing more certain than that by 
each sense we can have only one kind of sensation. 
By sight we can know only colour, by smell only 


* The term subjective is here used in a general sense to dis- 
tinguish what is organic from what is extra-organic. We shall see 
hereafter that there is an objectivity in this subjective. 
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odour, by hearing only sound, and so on. Yet 
when the object of sight or of any of the other 
senses is familiar to us, the one sensation which we 
can obtain by that sense calls up before our minds 
a number of other sensations which we do not 
actually experience, but which we know we may 
experience if we fulfil the necessary conditions. 
These sensations, not actually experienced, but 
simply unacquired, we may call ideal sensations. 
And so the result of our reflection upon the nature of 
the process of perception may be summed up thus : 
— in perception there is felt a sensation which is 
objectified or referred to some external object, it also 
calls up ideal sensations of the other senses which 
are referred to the same object; and these ideal 
sensations are believed to be capable of realisation 
if the proper steps be taken ; the object of perception 
is thus a collection of objectified sensations united 
into a whole and believed to exist in space. 

-lOr From this analysis of the process of percep- 
tion and its object we may trace out a series of 
inyestigations regarding the different parts of the 
process. Sensations themselves are known to us 
only in consciousness — they are purely mental.* Our 
inquiries regarding them will have reference to 
their nature, their relations to one another, and to 
consciousness in which they are known. We must 
endeavour to learn also the nature and mode of 

* By purely mental we mean here that they are knowable by no 
jother instrument except consciousness. We shall have reason to 
conclude afterwards that there is an objective, that is, non-mental 
element, made kn^w^^n sensations. 
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their connection with ^he physical organism, the 
nature of the process which we have called objecti- 
fication which plays such an important part in 
perception, and the manner- in which objectified 
sensations become united together in the object of 
perception. And since we have sensations succeed- 
ing one another in time and objectified into space, 
the nature and origin of our ideas of time and 
space must occupy a prominent position in our 
investigations. 


Sensations 

described. 


Section II. 

ANALYSIS OE SENSATION. 

^15§T:4kAs we have seen that our perception of 
external objects may, by analysis, be reduced to 
subjective sensations, along with a conception of 
space, we must now give some attention to sensa- 
tions themselves. By sensations we mean those 
feelings or states of consciousness which, as ^e 
learn from physiology, are connected with certain 
nervous movements in our physical organism. 
Light, for example, is reflected from some external 
object and falls upon the retinaB of our eyes. The 
minute fibrils of the optic nerve spread over the 
retina are sensitive to the light which falls upon 
them, and a nervous current of some bind is propa- 
gated to the brain. The nervous action having 
taken place, the sensation of light or colour is felt. 
So there is reason* to believe that all sensations are 
connected in a similar manner with certain bodily 
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conditions. A fuller discussion of the circumstances 
of this connection will be attempted hereafter. But, 
in the meantime, it must be borne in mind that this 
reference to nervous activity as preceding sensation is no 
explanation whatever of sensation in itself, hut simply of 
the physical conditions upon which sensation is felt 
in consciousness. A sensation can be known only 
in consciousness, and as sensations are the simplest 
mental facts which consciousness affords, we cannot 
resolve them into any simpler elements, although 
it is possible that some complex sensations may be 
reducible to simpler ones. Our analysis of sensation 
will therefore be completed when we have (1) 
arranged them into clearly-defined classes (2) 
resolved complex sensations into their simpler 
elements as far as can bo done, and (3) determined 
how far this resolution can be effected, and especially 
if conscious sensations can be legitimately analysed 
into elements of which we are not conscious. 

§ Everyone is familiar with the five senses, or 
gateways of knowledge, as they have been called, by 
which we know the qualities of the external world. 
But, in addition to the sensations connected with 
these senses, it has been found necessary to form 
another class comprehending a variety of sensations 
clearly distinguished from the former. This class 
comprises all the .sensations connected with the 
different parts of the organism with the exception of 
the five senses. This class and the sensations com- 1 
prehended in it have been denominated variously, 
the vital sense, the organic sense, the sensations of 
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organic life, &c. A clear view of the great variety 
of seilsations of which we are conscious may be 
obtained by the study of the following table : — 


I. Of Organic Life. 


1. Connected with the muscles, bones, 

tendons, &c. 

2. Connected with the nervous system. 

3. Connected with the circulation and 

nutrition. 

4. Connected with tho general state of 

organs, as heat, &c. 

5. Connected with the respiration. 

6. Connected with tho digestion. 


II. Ofintellectual 
Life. 


1. Organico-Intellectual 


2. Intellectual. 


I 


I 


{a. SmeU. 
Taste. 

1 C. Touch. 
d. Hearing. 
e. Sight. 


I. From a glance at the parts of the organism 
referred to in this class, it will be readily apparent 
what sensations are indicated: The organs con- 
cerned in muscular exertion give rise to different 
sensations when in a state of repose, when active, 
when fatigued, and when resting after lal)otir. The 
nervous system may suffer excitement or depression, 
in various degrees or manners, and give rise to a 
variety of sensations. Hunger, thirst and their 
opposites, with the sensations connected with them, 
depend upon certain states of nutrition and circula- 
tion. From a general condition of the body, which 
cannot be very clearly defined, there arise feelings 
of languor or the opposite, and also heat and cold ; 
the sensations of the latter kind being, however, 
chiefly felt in the skin. The respiratory system is 
the seat of a class of sensations such as that of 
suffocation, and there are sensations also connected 
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with the digestive organs. The general character- 
istics of these sensations are that they arise in the 
organism itself as the concomitants of vital opera- 
tions, and that they are accompaniments, results, or 
stimulants of action, not elements of knowledge. 

II. The sensations of intellectual life are those 
whose chief end appears to be the imparting of 
knowledge regarding external things. 

^ Two of these senses are so closely connected with 
the respiratory and digestive systems, and give us 
comparatively so little extra organic knowledge, that 
their sensations occupy a middle position between 
those of the first class and those of the more in- 
tellectual sense which we have placed last in order. 
The sense of smell, placed at the portal of the 
respiratory organs, gives notice df the entrance of 
any noxious vapour into the lungs, and occasions the 
sensation of smell when any odorous emanations 
come into contact with the olfactory nerves. “ The 
sense of taste is that by which we distinguish the 
sapcZ properties of bodies. The term, ,as commonly 
understood, includes much more than this ; being 
usually employed to designate the whole of that 
knowledge of the qualities of a body (except such 
as is purely tactile) which we derive through 
the sensory apparatus situated within the mouth. 
But this is dependent upon the assistance of the 
olfactive sense, which is affected by the odorous 
emanations of all such bodies as are capable of 
giving them off ; and the indications of which are so 
combined with those of the true questative sense as to 
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make an apparently single impression upon the 
sensorium. Moreover, there are certain sensorial 
impressions received through the organ of taste, 
which are so nearly allied in their character to those 
of touchy as to render it difficult to specify any 
fundamental difference between them ; such are the 
j^mgeni sensations produced by mustard, pepper, the 
essential oils, &c., all of which substances, when 
applied for a sufficient length of time to any part 
of the cutaneous surface, produce a sensation which 
can scarcely be distinguished from that excited 
through the organs of taste, in any other way than 
, by its inferior intensity, and by the absence of the 
concurrent odorous emanations. The taste of such 
substances might, therefore, perhaps be considered as 
the composite result of the impressions made upon 
the sensorium through a refined and acute touch, 
and by the effect of their odorous emanations upon 
the organ of smell.”^ 

The sensations both of smell and taste may be 
arranged in a loose popular way into subordinate 
classes ; such as pungent, acrid, sweet, &c. But as 
no classification having any pretence to scientific 
accuracy and exhaustiveness has yet been offered, 
the subject does not demand much of our attention. 
It may be remarked by the way that there are certain 
well-defined classes, inasmuch as the sensations of one 
class, such as'the bitter, cannot, by any means of which 
we are aware, be transformed into those of another. 
JLfi; We now come to the study of the sensations of 

♦ Carpenter, ‘Hilman Physiology/ p. 177. 
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the more intellectual of the special senses — ^touch, 
hearing, and sight. And it will be necessary to 
distinguish carefully between those which are pro- 
per and original to those senses and those which are 
acquired. We have seen already that in the case of 
two of these senses, hearing and sight, the sensation 
undergoes a process of objectification, being referred 
to a distance. In the case of touch this is not so 
obvious, although it is still true to a certain extent. 
The sensation of pressure, which is in itself purely 
organic, is referred to something not at any distance, 
it is true, but still external to the organism. Now, 
in each of these cases the objectification of the 
sensation, not being original, must be distinguished 
from the sensation itself. 

The sense of Touch has, as its proper organ, the 
skin, which is peculiarly adapted for this purpose, 
not merely by the large amount of sensory nervous 
fibres which are distributed in its substance, but 
also by its possession of a papillary apparatus in 
which these nerves for tho most part terminate, or 
rather commence.” The tactual sensation proper is 
that which is felt when any body slightly comes 
into contact with the skin so as to make its presence 
felt. But this tactual sensation is often combined 
and confounded with others of a different kind. 
When, for example, the point of the finger is pressed 
against the table, in addition to the tactual sensation, 
there is a feeling of resistance or hardness which is 
manifestly the sensation of muscular exertion objecti- 
fied. Where the finger is rubbed over the surface of 
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a rough body there is also a combination of the 
tactual sensation with that of muscular exertion. 

The skin is also the principal seat of the sensations 
of heat and cold, and when an object which differs in 
temperature from that of our body is brought into 
contact with it, these sensations are experienced. 
But although the nerves of the tactual sensation are 
susceptible also to heat and cold, the two kinds of 
sensations are essentially unlike. 

From descriptions of the organ of hearing given by 
physiologists, we learn that it is a very delicate 
organ of touch. The object of hearing is sound; 
and the physical conditions of sound arc vibrations 
of some material body which affect the air, and are 
propagated by it to the ear. The sensations of 
sound may vary in many ways, according to the 
nature of the sounds which are heard. 'The principal 
characteristics of single sounds are pitch or tone, 
clearness, volume or quantity. Two or more 
simultaneous sounds are harmonious or discordant. 
The pitch or tone of a sound is determined by the 
number of vibrations of the air which strike upon 
the ear in a second, and by many experiments this 
has been accurately determined. The other qualities 
of sound appear to depend to a great extent upon 
the material and size of the vibrating body. 

The knowledge of the distance and direction of 
the body which causes the vibrations of the air is 
obtained by experience,* and the ability to detect 

* Of course we must postulate the possession of a suitable organ- 
ism to render this experience possible. 
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slight dififerences between successive sounds and the 
harmony or discord of simultaneous ones is also to 
a certain extent an acquired power. We are con- 
cerned at present only with the sensations in their 
original simplicity which are marked by clear differ- 
ences from those of every other sense, and discrimi- 
nated from one another by many distinctions of 
pitch, strength, clearness, volume, and quality. 

The proper object of the sense of sight is light or 
colour ; and the physical conditions of sensation are 
the emission or reflection of rays of light from 
some external body, and the transmission of these 
rays to the retina of the eye. Those who have 
studied the laws of light tell us that the colour of | 
bodies depends upon the nature of their reflecting 
power. Some bodies, such as mirrors, reflect light 
without producing any change upon it; others 
absorb and partly remit the light which falls upon 
them. Amongst this latter class, difterent bodies 
possess different powers of absorption and reflection ; 
and, in consequence of this difference, the white light 
which falls upon them is variously modified before 
' reflection, and, falling upon the retina of the eye, 
gives rise to the sensation of colour. “We all know 
that a ray of white light may be divided with a 
prisin into several rays of different colours. It 
spreads out into a spectrum, in which the colours 
form a continuous scale. At the commencement of 
the scale is red, then come orange and the different 
yellows, then green, the different blues, indigo, and, 
lastly, violet, and each of these tints passes, by 
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intermediate stages, into the one preceding it and 
the one following it. The science of optics shows 
us that the spectrum is formed by the different rays 
which make up the white ray being inflected, some 
more and some less, in passing through the prism ; 
this inflection increases with the shortness and 
rapidity of the waves ; therefore, if we follow, from 
red to violet, the series of rays which form the 
spectrum, we find the shortening and acceleration 
of the waves go on increasing. Thus from red to 
violet, each sensation corresponds to waves quicker 
and shorter than those of the preceding sensation, 
slower and longer than those of the succeeding sensa- 
tion. An increase of speed and diminution of length 
in the waves are sufficient to determine the variations 
which our sensation of colour undergoes in passing 
from red to violet.” * 

We must remember that the object of conscious- 
ness connected with this sense is simply colour, and 
colour as distinguished from figure, direction, and 
distance. We are not conscious of any of the three 
latter, but simply of a sensation of colour. It may 
be alleged in objection to this that some kind of 
figure is inseparably connected with colour, and the 
significance of this fact we shall consider farther on. 
In the meantime it is sufiBcient to say that sensa- 
tions as states of consciousness are not extended, and 
that they are distinguished from one another only 
by difference in quality and time of occurrence. 

We have now finished our review of the various 


♦ Taine, ‘ On Intelligence,* p. 117. 
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glasses of sensations of which we are conscious. And 
although in describing these sensations it has been 
found necessary to employ words indicating spatial 
relations, external objects, and various parts of our 
physical organism, it must be borne in mind that we 
are yet supposed to know nothing of these ; they are 
not elements of our sensations as states of conscious- 
ness. In consciousness, sensations are distinguished 
from one another by quality and time. The former 
distinction has been amply illustrated in the preced- 
ing description of different sensations. With refer- 
ence to the distinction in time, there are two relations 
which sensations may bear to one another. They 
,may be successive, or they may be simultaneous. 
There may be a series of sensations following one 
another, and constituting what has been called a 
thread of consciousness*; there may be two or more 
simultaneous sensations distinguished from one 
another by quality. This two-fold relation in time 
is of importance, and will be referred to in future ; 
at present we pass on to the consideration of the 
possibility of resolving apparently simple sensations. 
5'^§1^The resolution' of sensations into simpler 
elements is shown to be possible most clearly with 
reference to the senses of hearing and sight. In 
connection with the former, every one is familiar 
with what we call a musical sound. That this sound 
is really a complex sensation is shown in several 
ways, and amongst others by experiments with the 
wheel of Savart, This wheel is a flat circular steel 
plate, having its circular edge cut to some depth 
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into fine elastic teeth, and made to revolve with great 
rapidity upon an axle. When this wheel is turned 
at an uniform rate, its teeth, which are at equal 
distances, strike a bar in passing ; and this regular 
succession of similar concussions excites a regular 
succession of similar sensations of sound. Now, 
while the wheel turns suflSciently slowly, the sensa- 
tions, being discontinuous, are distinct, and each of 
them being compound is a sound. But when the 
wheel is set to turn fast enough, 'a new sensation arises, 
that of a musical note. It distinguishes itself from 
the remains of the noises which still go on and con- 
tinue distinct, and stands out as a fact of a different 
kind; among the different elementary sensations 
which make up each sound, there is one which the 
operation has separated ; and this now ceases to be 
distinct from the similar ehmentary sensation follow- 
ing in each of the succeeding sounds. All time 
similar sensations now conibine in one long continuous 
sensation — their mutual limits are effaced ; experience, 
just as in a chemical analysis, has extracted an 
elementary sensation from the complex group in 
which it was included; has joined it to an absolutely 
similar elementary sensation, and formed a new com- 
pound — the sensation of musical sound.” * Thus it 
is seen that a particular sensation, that of a 
musical note, is capable of being resolved into more 
elementary sensations, each of which is distinctly in 
consciousness. If we now examine a sensation of 
light, we shall see that it also is resolvable into more 
• Taine, ‘ On InteUigence/ p. 108. 
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elementary sensations. The resolution of the sensa- 
tion is effected by the resolution of its most im- 
portant condition, the ray of li^ht. The prismatic 
spectrum comprehends a variety of distinct sensa- 
tions which, previous to the analysis, must have been 
contained in the complex sensation of white light. 
A well-known optical toy, consisting of a disc of card- 
paper with the spectral colours painted upon it, and 
made to revolve rapidly upon its axis, shows that 
tlie separate sensations may, by rapidity of succession, 
become blended together again and form one complex 
sensation more or less closely resembling tlie original 
one. The proper mixing of colours is an important 
part of tlie oil-painter’s art, and in this there is a 
complex sensation produced by the mixing togetlicr 
in proper proportions of the oils, which, taken 
separately, would produce a, simple, or at least a less 
complex, sensation. 

We thus see that in many cases the sensations of 
the two most noble senses may be shown to be com- 
posed of more simple elements, being, however, still 
sensations. A similar course of investigation, regard- 
ing the sensations of taste, smell, and of organic life, 
would probably sliow that in all these cases there 
are many complex sensations which are capable of 
resolution. But it is needless to continue the inves- j 
tigation farther, as ive have already sufficiently esta- j 
Wished our conclusion, which may be thus stated : — j 

(1). There are in consciousness sensations of a j 
complex character, which, as far as consciousness is j 
concerned, appear to be simple. * 
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(2) . The resolution of these complex states of 
consciousness cannot he effected by consciousness 
alone, but by applying the methods of physical 
science to the physical conditions of these states of 
consciousness. 

(3) . Hence, we may conclude the possibility of 
there being other complex states of consciousness, 
which, by mere reflection, cannot be analysed into 
their component elements. 

§ 'i?# We now consider the possibility and legiti- 
macy of analysing sensations into elements which 
; are not, and cannot be, brought within the sphere of 
' consciousness.* 

! Suppose that the point of a needle has been 
made so small that when it is held in a clear light, 
directly before the eye, it is just visible, and no 
more. Upon the principle of the infinite divisibility 
of matter, this point may be divided into two halves, 
each of which is invisible. Or, suppose that in the 
I wheel of Savart, referred to above, all the teeth ex- 
; cept two have been broken off, and the concussion 
of two teeth upon the bar is necessary to produce an 
audible sound. If one of these teeth be broken, the 
vibration of the remaining one will be inaudible. In 
both of these cases, and in others which might be 
mentioned, a certain amount of physical antecedent 
is necessary as a condition of conscious sensation. And 

* The doctrine of latent mental modification, held by Sir W. 
Hamilton and others, asserts that underlying the sphere of our 
conscious activity there is a still more extensive sphere of mental 
activity, ef which we are never conscious, but the results of which 
' manifest themselves in consciousness. 
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the question is, may that conscious sensation be 
resolved into mental elements of which we are not 
conscious ? By some it is held that this resolution 
is not only possible, but necessary to explain the 
phenomenon. Against this view the following 
objections may be urged : — 

(1) . The essential character of a sensation is that 
it is felt, and felt consciously. Therefore, to analyse 
sensations into elements of which we cannot bo con- 
scious is not legitimate. 

(2) . There arc other possible explanations of the 
difficulty. It may be that the object from which the 
light is reflected, or from which the vibration of tlie 
air proceeds, produces such a slight agitation of the 
intervening medium that it is spent or dispersed be- 
fore it reaches the organ of sense. Or, suppose the 
agitation of the ether or air to reach the nerve of 
sense, it may be that the impression upon the nerve 
is so slight, that no vibration is propagated to the 
nerve centre in the brain, or that the vibration is so 
exceedingly slight as not to be a sufficient condition 
of sensation. And that either of these suppositions 
is the true one, appears to be supported by the fact 
that certain artificial appliances, such as the mi- 
croscope, collect or intensify the physical conditions 
of sensation, so that what was before invisible or in- 
audible may be distinctly seen or heard. The rays 
of light falling from a point invisible to the naked 
eye, are collected and condensed by the microscope 
so as effectually to impress the optjc nerve, from 
which we naturally conclude that, previous to the use 
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of the im^trument, the vibrations of the ether nerve 
were so slight as not at all, or not sufficiently, to 
impress the nerve. It is possible, also, that there 
may be an excitement of nervous activity, either in 
the brain or the nervous fibres, but which is not a 
sufficient condition of sensation. We shall probably 
see reason afterwards to conclude that this is so. 
In the meantime, we may conclude that the most 
probable reason why, in certain cases, a conscious 
sensation does not take place, is that the physical 
conditions, whether here or there, whether nervou^ 
or extra-organic, are inadequate. 


Section IIL 

BEVIVAL AND ASSOCIATION OF SENSATIONS. 

The possibility of the revival of a sensation 
once experienced is a fact familiar to every one. But 
the sensation as revived is not the same as when 
actually experienced. It is idealised, it appears 
more refined, farther removed from sense than it was 
originally. Illustrations of this are numerous and 
familiar. If we have once seen a fine building which 
has made a great impression upon by its architec- 
tural beauty, a very slight effort will serve to recall 
before our minds its colours and outlines. We 
imagine that we almost see it. So of sounds. We 
are familiar with the voice of a friend ; in his absence 
it is quite easy to recall the tones and quality of his 
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voice ; we fancy that we hear him speaking. Other 
sensations of taste, smell, and touch, are capable of 
revival in a similar manner, some more vividly, more 
approaching the original, than others, but all to a 
greater or less extent. In all these cases the pheno- 
menon, the revived sensation, is recognised as related 
to the original one — a repetition of it, but different 
from it. Moreover, the sensation revived appears 
always to be connected with the same organ as when 
originally experienced. 

The physical condition of the revival of 
sensations is pro bably some agitation of the same 
nerves as served for the physical condition of the 
original sensation. The researches of pliysiologists, 
however, appear to lead to the conclusion that a par- 
ticular part of the brain, the cerebral lobes, is de- 
signed to prolong and repeat the action of the nerves 
of the senses.. And many philosophers, assuming 
that they know the functions of the different parts of 
the nervous system, have given minute elaborate ex- 
planations of the nervous motions which take place 
in correlation with the revival and varied coinbina- 
tion of our sensations. A distinguished writer, who 
has made great use of physiology in the explanation 
of psychical phenomena, has ivell expressed the indi- 
rectness and obscsiirity of our knowledge of the rela- 
tion of nervous action to feeling, in the following 
sentences : — 

“ (1.) Each individual is absolutely incapable of 
knowing any feelings but his own. That there exist 
other sensations and emotions, is a conclusion 
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implying, in the first place, the reasoning through 
which he identifies certain objects as bodies of like 
nature with his own body ; and implying, in the second 
place, the further reasonings which convince him 
that along with the external actions of these bodies, 
there go internal states of consciousness like those 
accompanying such external actions of his own body. 
(2.) This conclusion, that there exist beings like him- 
self, and that under like conditions they experience 
like feelings, even supposing it entirely true (and it 
is not entirely true, for many facts unite to prove that, 
under like conditions, both the quantities and the 
qualities of sensations and emotions in different in- 
dividuals differ considerably), by no means implies 
that what he knows under its subjective aspect as 
feeling is, under its objective action, nervous action. 
The average observer has not direct evidence that 
these other like beings have nervous systems, any 
more than that he himself has a nervous system, and 
he has no direct evidence in the one case any more 
than in the other, that nervous excitations are the 
causes of feelings. Experimental physiologists and 
pathologists only have proofs, and even their proofs 
are mostly indirect. The experiments which yield 
them are usually made on beings of another and 
much inferior order. The contractions of muscles 
and arteries, caused by irritating nerve-trunks in 
frogs, the convulsive movements, and sometimes the 
sounds made by birds and mammals whose nerve 
centres are variously injured — these are the pheno- 
mena from* which it is inferred that the human 
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nervous system is the seat of the human feelings, 
and that these feelings are the correlatives of its 
excitations : the only important verifications of the 
inference being those obtained during surgical opera- 
tions where nerve-trunks are cut through, and those 
furnished by j^osi mortem examinations of morbid 
nervous structures in the bodies of those who, when 
alive, displayed abnormal excesses or defects of 
feeling. (3). And then, having learnt at second- 
hand, through the remotely inferential interpretation 
of verbal signs, that in now one and now another of 
the bodies he recognises as like his own there has been 
found a nervous system, and that the stimulations of 
this produce those manifestations which, in himself, 
accompany feelings, the reader imagines a nervous 
system contained in his own body, and concludes 
that his sensations and emotions are due to the dis- 
turbances which the outer world sets up at its 
p eriphe ry and arouses by indirect processes in its 
centres.”* Considering, then, the small number of 
facts bearing upon the question, which physiologists 
have been able to observe, the indirectness of the 
observations which have been made, and the obscure, 
infinitesimal character of the movements themselves, 
it appears impossible to determine, with any degree 
of scientific accuracy, the precise physical antecedents 
of those mental actions w^hich are in a greater or less 
degree removed from sense. The attempts which 
have been made to do this are, and, from the nature 
of the case, can be, little more than conjectures 
• Herbert Spencer, * The Principles of Psychology,* i., pp. 99-100. 
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founded upon uncertain analogies and few and crude 
observations. And although the facts which are 
known and admitted may warrant a general belief 
that the lower ibrms of mental activity, such as re- 
viving sensations, have special physical antecedents, 
yet there does not appear to be a sufficient ground- 
work of facts to justify us in constructing an elaborate 
and detailed theory regarding their correlation. Con- 
sciousness is the only direct and reliable revealer of 
mental facts, and although we may sometimes be 
assisted in our study of consciousness by the facts and 
observations of physiology, an attempt to make these 
the foundation of mental science is directly to 
reverse the natural order of things. Leaving out of 
account, then, the correlation, or inferred correlation, 
between physical and mental events, as only of 
secondary and occasional importance in the explica- 
tion of our subject, we proceed to the study of the 
revival and association of our sensations as revealed 
in consciousness. 

a clear bright light be kept for a short 
time before the eye, and then removed, the sensation 
produced will persist for a time, and at intervals, per-r 
haps, be revived. The same is the case with tastes, 
smells, and other sensations. But the sensation, as 
persistent or revived, is not so clear and vivid as it 
was originally — it has become idealised. The appear- 
ance before consciousness of idealised sensations is 
not fortuitous, but takes place in certain regular and 
connected series. Sensations of different quality — 
that is, of different senses — are connected together, 
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so that an actual sensation of one kind will serve to 
introduce before consciousness idealised sensations of 
other kinds. The sight of a particular kind of fruit 
with which we are acquainted at once makes us 
think of its smell and taste. Thus, there are certain 
fixed groups of sensations which we regularly ex- 
perience together, but mutually differing in quality. 
We have a complete knowledge of one of these 
groups, when we have once become conscious of all 
the sensations comprehended in it. And afterwards, 
when any one of these * sensations is actually felt, we 
know what tlie rest of the group are like. But it is 
not necessary that one of the original group should 
be actually felt in order that the whole may bo ideally 
recalled. If a particular sign, as, for example, the 
word orange, have become attached to a certain 
group of sensations, the repetition of the sign will 
serve to recall the whole group just us really as the 
consciousness of any one of the sensations of the 
group. Thus, a sign of a group of sensations becomes 
by association, as it were, a part of the group, and 
our curiosity regarding a sensation is satisfied when 
we are able to refer it to a certain known group of 
sensations, and to attach to the group the sign by 
which it is usually designated. When a new sensa- 
tion is experienced, our curiosity is excited because 
we do not know the other sensations which are 
regularly connected with it, or the sign, or name, by 
which the whole is denoted. Thus our knowledge of 
a sensation resolves itself into a knowledge of its 
quality, and a knowledge of the position or relation 
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which it holds amongst other actual or idealised 
sensations. 

There is a two-fold order in which series or \ 
groups of sensations may appear in consciousness* 
Tliey may be successive, or they may be simultaneous. 
In the meantime we give our attention to the first of 
these orders. A single sensation of any kind may 
persist or may be revived. An actual or revived 
sensation may call up in succession a series of other 
revived sensations of different kinds which we dis- 
tinctly recognise as having been at one time actual. 
This successive order of sensations or revived sensa- 
tions involves the conception of time, and is the only 
means which we have of determining time. When 
we experience one of a group of sensations with 
which we are well acquainted, we recognise it as 
something winch we have felt before, and we give it 
a position more or less definite amongst other pre- 
viously experienced sensations ; in other words, we 
remember it. Thus, memory, in this reference, is 
the ability to determine the position of a sensation 
in a successive past series of sensations. But 
idealized sensations may be referred also to a future 
time, that is, to some future succession of ideal sen- 
sations which w^e think likely to be realised, and this 
is what we call expectation. Thus, with reference to 
this subject, memory and expectation consist in the 
ability to place an ideal sensation into that position 
in the series of successive sensations which, in the 
one case, we believe with certainty were actually 
experienced during a time past, and in the other, 
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we expect with greater or less assurance will be 
experienced during some time future, 
r . We thus arrive at the conclusion that sen- 

sations become so connected together in groups, 
that one of a group is capable of reviving before 
consciousness all the others. But although we may 
describe these sensations as being our mental phe- 
; nomena, we cannot determine what particular sen- 
■ sations shall constitute particular groups. This is 
done for us by nature ; or in other words there is a 
natural grouping of sensations in which we cannot, 
as a rule, produce any essential change. By expe- 
rience only can we come to know the constituent 
elements of a group, and by frequently experiencing 
naturally connected groups of sensations, a subjective 
association such as we have described) comes to be 
formed between them. The succession of sensations 
before consciousness gives us time. The positing of 
an ideal sensation in the midst of a group recog- 
nised as having had a past existence, or as likely to 
have a future existence, is memory or expectation. 
This mental process, it must be borne in mind, as 
referred to here, is subsidiary to the acquisition of 
presentative knowledge, as wo shall presently see. 
In the meantime, we are not supposed to know any- 
thing except sensations, revived sensations, and the 
relations which they bear to one another in kind, in 
time, and as members of associated groups.* 

* It is possible that there are some sensations which cannot be 
revived except as parts of a group ; and, perhaps, there are few 
which can be recalled by a njerely mental eiFort without the aid 
of some associated circumstances. But nevertheless it seems allow- 
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0 Section IV. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§ 23. In the previous sections we have used the 
term consciousness in a general sense, as compre- 
hending all kinds of feeling or sensations. The 
necessities of language required us to speak of sen- 
sations ap 2 ^earing before consciousness, but in reality, 
the series of sensations occupying time constitute 
our general consciousness. Tims, consciousness, as 
far as we have yet examined it, comprehends two 
elements ; the first, particular kinds of sensations 
variously grouped; the second, time. The former 
of these elements is called the material, the latter 
the formal ; sensations being the matter of our 
conscious life, and time the form. In other words, 
there can be no consciousness which does not con- 
sist of actual or revived sensations of this or that 
particular kind, and those sensations must necessarily 
occupy a certain time, and succeed one another in 
time. 

§ 24. We now turn our attention to a piarticular 
form of language which shows that this is not a full 
explication of consciousness. A common man, sjieak- 
ing of his mind or feelings, would say “ mij mind,” or 
my feelings.” He would say “ I ” thought so-and- 
so ; “I” felt such a sensation ; ‘‘ I was conscious of 

able for us, as wo have done in this section, to treat sensations as 
revived, excluding the conditions and accornj)anying circumstances 
by the helps of which they usually appear before consciousness. 
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this smell or that sound. In short, every one thinks 
and speaks of hinaself as a jperson not tb be identified 
t^'ith his bodyi or the series of phenomena which 
make up what he calls his mind. This reference of 
all one’s feelings and thought to self is called self- 
consciousness. The idea of self-hood involves the 
belief that I,” who am conscious of feelings at the 
present moment, am the same identical being who 
was conscious at a past time of those feelings which 
I remember. This permanence of self in the midst 
of successive and diverse sensations is the essential 
element of personality. The idea of self is not that 
of the sum of the series of feelihgs which constitute 
our general consciousness, because it is absurd to 
speak of the aggregate of a series of feelings being 
conscious of themselves. There is implied a kind 
of opposition between self and the sensations of 
which self is conscious. Sensations past, present, 
and expected, are all referred to self as their pos- 
sessor and subject. Self is thought to be the 
unity in the midst of diverse kinds of sensations, 
the permanent element in the midst of transient and 
successive sensations, the one conscious subject in 
the midst of many and diverse objects. 

§ 25. It would be inconsistent with the object of 
the present treatise to enter into a discussion of 
different theories which have been propounded as to 
the nature of self. That is a question of meta- 
physics rather than of psychology. But it is quite 
within our sphere to enquire as to the origin of self- 
consciousness, or the conditions which are necessary 
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to the conception of our self-hood. These conditions 
are manifest from what has gone before. There 
must first have existed a succession of diverse objects 
before there could spring up the idea of one f)erma- 
nent subject Everything is known to be what it is* 
by being thought of as different from what it is not. 
The notion of unity could not spring up except as 
related and opposed to that of diversity. The notion 
of permanence could not arise without the correlative 
notion of succession. The notion of one subject could 
only be conceived as in relation to that of many 
objects. Thus, in a certain sense, we may say that 
sclf-consciousncss is the result of reflection upon the 
diversity of sensations succeeding one another in time. 
But only in a certain sense, because the very act of 
reflection involves the treating of the successive sen- 
sations as objects — ^that is, involves self-consciousness. 
Thus, the only explanation which we can give of the 
nature or origin of our notion of self is a simple 
analysis of the notion itself and an opposing of its 
elements to their correlates. The universal condi- 
tion of knowledge is relativity; nothing can be 
known except as related to, and distinguished from, 
something else. And the peculiarity of the notion 
of self is that it is the universal relative set over 
against all objects of consciousness as its correlatives. 
And as these objects succeed one another in time, 
while self continues the same through time, we may 
say that time is the universal form or frame 
which comprehends both self and the objects of 
consciousness. 
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Section V. 

SENSATIONS AS OBJECTS. 

§ We liayo hitherto been considering sensa- 
tions merely as differing from one another in kind, 
and as succeeding one another in time, but in our 
analysis of self-consciousness we saw that they are 
necessarily looked upon as being objects related to 
and known by the subject, self. We must now 
examine them more carefully in their character as 
objects of consciousness, in order to see if anything 
is involved in tliem which will help us in the 
explication of the process of acquiring our presen- 
tative knowledge. And the very word object^ contra- 
distinguished as it is from appears to indicate 

an element in our sensations which may be of great 
importance. It indicates that sensations are pos- 
sessed of an element foreign to the subject knowing ; 
they are regarded as being not-self. There are, 
besides, other features of sensations which render 
more complete their character of objectivtiy. In- 
dividual sensations cannot be created or annihilated 
at pleasure. We may, it is true, interfere with the 
physical conditions of sensations, we may shut our 
eyes, get out of the reach of perfumes, or close our 
ears. But as far as self-consciousness is concerned, 
the conditions of sensations being fulfilled, the 
conscious self cannot but be cognisant of the sensa- 
tions which appear. And not only is the existence 
of sensations beyond the control of self, but also the 
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grouping of sensations. Tlie particular taste, smell, 
colour, and tangible quality which we designate by 
the name orange cannot, as far as consciousness is 
concerned, be made to undergo any change. There 
♦ are natural combinations of sensations, not produced 
by subjective association, but evidently governed by 
some objective law, over which the conscious subject 
has no control. Thus, when we consider either in- 
dividual sensations, or natural groups of sensations, 
as objects, we see that their objectivity arises not 
merely from being opposed to the subject in con- 
sciousness, but also from the laws of their existence. 
They are known as objects in contradistinction to 
the conscious subject ; but their character as objects 
is not complete till they are considered as having 
laws of existence and mutual relations of their own, 
determined for them independently of any subjective 
association.. Henceforth, when we speak of objects 
of consciousness, there will be implied the foreign * 
elements which we have now indicated. 

We now come to a question of great impor- 
tance in psychology, and about which there is great 
diversity of opinion. The objects' of consciousness, 
the sensations and revived sensations variously 
grouped together according to their own laws, have an 
existence in iinie — they succeed one another. But w e 
saw before that their order in time is two-fold ; they 
may be successive, or they may be contemporaneous. 

♦ Of course, by objects here we do not mean anything extra 
organic ; but sensations as possessed of the foreign’to-the-ego cha- 
racter which we have described. 
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Several objects may at the same time appear in 
consciousness; several sensations of different kinds 
may be experienced at the same moment. And 
the question is — What is the relation in which 
these contemporaneous objects of consciousness stand ' 
to one another? The following are clearly dis- 
tinguished answers to this question : — 

(a,) The co-existence of sensations at the same 
point of time implies their mutual externality, and 
therefore involves the idea of extension or space. 
Several sensations, as of smell, taste, colour, sound, 
may exist altogether, and as they are distinguished 
from one another in kind, they must appear to b^ 
the one without the other. And this relation of 
mutual outness is the simplest form in which we 
perceive extension. According to this doctrine, 
extension or space is a form of our sensations as well 
as time, and just as original in reference to our 
knowledge. There is a slight modification, or per- 
haps an integral part, of this theory, in which it is 
held that some single sensations, as colour and 
touch, occupy space, or are diffused over an extended 
space. Whether the one or the other, or both of these 
opinions be held, it is manifest that their holders 
look upon space as an original form of sensation, and 
perceived intuitively in the same way as time.* 

(6.) In opposition to the s^\e theory it is held that 
all mental phenomena axe unextended, and that the 
possession of extension is the essential characteristic 
which distinguishes physical from mental objects. 

• For a full' exposition and defence of this theory, see § 30. 
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cannot possibly occupy extension or place. And 
since an individual sensation does not exist in space, 
it is impossible that the relation between two or more 
contemporaneous sensations can be a spatial relation* 
To speak of the mutual externality of sensations is, 
therefore, to attribute to sensations a mode of ex- 
istence which they do not possess. Sensations differ 
in kind, and they succeed or co-exist with one 
another in time, and the attributing to them of any- 
other relation would destroy their character as 
mental phenomena. ^ 

§ Those who hold the second of the preceding 
views regarding sensation must in some way account 
for the origin of our conception of extension. Sensa- 
tions, the primary objects of consciousness, are not 
themselves extended, but we evidently possess a 
notion of extension which we must have got in some 
way. How has it been attained ? The answers to 
this question divide themselves into two classes : — ^ 

(a.) Some maintain that extension is an original 
principle of our constitution which springs into con- 
sciousness upon the occasion of some sensation taking 
place. The sensation, although not itself extended, 
suggests extension by a law of our nature. Exten- 
A priori sion is thus an d •priori but latent conception which 
fxtTmim: r^ses up into consciousness upon the occasion of a 
certain experience, but is not the result of that ex- 
perience. Now, it is evident that the placing of any 
conception amongst d priori " principles ^ simply 
amounts to a confession of inability to explain it 
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SEC'T V* 

istic of all conceptions believed to be a jpnm. But ----- * 
before admitting any notion to be inexplicable, we 
are in duty* bound to examine any attempt which 
has been made to explain it. The following attempt 
is the most important. 

(&.) It is held by J. S. Mill and others that the Mupch:- 
notion of extension is the product of muscular sensa- ^Iheonr 
tions differing in intensity and duration. “ Suppose,” 
says Mr. Mill, “ two small bodies, A and B, suffi- 
ciently near together to admit of their being touched 
simultaneously, one with the right hand, the other 
with the left. Here are two tactual sensations whicK 
are simultaneous, just as a sensation of colour and one 
of odour might be ; and this makes us cognise the 
two objects of touch as both existing at once, Tlie 
question then is, what have we in our minds when 
we represent to ourselves the relation between these 
two objects, already known to be simultaneous, in 
the form of Extension or intervening Space— a rela- 
tion which we do not suppose to exist between the 
colour and the odour ?’* Our answer to this is, “ that 
whatever the notion of extension may be, we acquire 
it by passing our hand or some other organ of touch 
in a longitudinal direction from A to B : that this 
process, as far as we are conscious of it, consists of a 

series of varied muscular sensation When 

we say that there is a space between A and B, we 
mean that some amount of these muscular sensations 
must intervene ; aiid when we say that the space is 
greater or less, we mean that the series of sensations 

E 2 
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(amount of muscular effort being given) is longer or 
shorter. If another object, C, is farther off in the 
same line, we judge its distance to be greater, be- 
cause, to reach it, the series of muscular sensations 
must be further prolonged, or else there must be the 
increase of effort which corresponds to augmented 
velocity. Kow this, which is unquestionably the 
mode in which we become aware of extension, is 
considered by the psychologists in question to he 
extension. The idea of Extended Body they consider 
to be that of a variety of resisting points, existing 
simultaneously, but which can be perceived by the 
same tactile organ only successively, at the end of a 
series of muscular sensations which constitutes their 
distance; and are said to be at different distances 
from one another because the series of intervening 
muscular sensations is longer in some cases than in 

others An intervening series of muscular 

sensations before the one object can be reached from 
the other, is the only peculiarity which (according to 
this theory) distinguishes simultaneity in space from 
the simultaneity which may exist between a taste 
and a colour, or a taste and a smell ; and we have 
no reason for believing that Space or Extension, in 
itself, is anything different from that which we recog- 
nise it by.”* Here, then, is an attempt to explain 
extension by one who does not think extension is 
involved either in single sensations or in the relations 
of different but simultaneous sensations. Let us 
examine the attempt : — 

♦ Mill, ‘Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy,’ pp. 273-275. 
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1. It is assumed that extension is identical ’with 
that by which it is recognised or measured, that is, 
with a succession of muscular sensations occupying 
time. But this is by no means to be admitted. 
The amount of force with which a ball is expelled 
from the mouth of a cannon is recognised and 
measured by its velocity, that is, by the number of 
feet which it traverses in a second of time. But no 
one ever maintains that force is identical with 
velocity. In the same way, although extension is 
measured by muscular sensations occupying time, to 
say that the former is identical with the latter is 
quite unwarranted. 

2. Why is it that muscular sensations are chosen 
to fill up the intervening space betw^cen one point 
and another ? All sensations are ex hypotliesi equally 
destitute of extension. The two points, A and B, are 
recognised by two sensations, and must be assumed 
not as points in space, but as points in time, because 
the idea of space is not supposed to be known. Let, 
then, the point A be marked by a particular 
sensation, say of smell; a number of intervening 
sensations, muscular sensations, or any others differ- 
ing in intensity and duration, take place. Then 
another point of time, B, is reached, marked by 
another sensation. Thus, hero we have two points, A 
and B, points in time, and recognised by two distinct 
sensations, separated from one another by a number 
of intervening sensations, say of sight, or hearing, or 
smell, differing in intensity and duration; is the 
result of this an idea of extension or space? 
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CHAP. IT. Certainly not. The mere statement of the problem, 
substituting for “muscular sensations’ any other 
kind of sensations, is sufficient to show th^, 
absurdity of deducing the notion of extension from 
that of sensations succeeding one another in time. 

3. The reason why muscular sensations are 
chosen to fill up the space between the points A and 
E, instead of sensations of smell, or taste, or colour, 
appears to be that the former kind of sensations is 
expressed in motion, which involves extension, and 
the points A and B are really points in space. For 
let us eliminate carefully from the data all spatial 
elements, and see what follows. The sensations by 
which they are marked are at first supposed to be 
simultaneous. In this there ^is only time. But the 
idea of space is said to be acquired by passing the 
hand from A to B. Suppose the hand is at A. 
Here is a sensation in time. B as yet does not exist, 
because the existence of the point must not be 
assumed till the sensation indicating it has taken 
place. The hand leaves A ; the A ceases to 
exist, except in memory, because^the sensation 
indicating it has ceased. The hand reaches B; a 
new sensation takes place, a new point in time, 
has been reached. But where is A ? In memory. 
It is a point not now existing, except in past time. 
To speak, therefore, of two points of time existing 
simultaneously is ..altogether unmeaning. And Mr. 
Mill’s explanation is quite unintelligible unless the' 
points are tacitly assumed to exist in sjpace and the 
muscular sensations to result in motion. Thus, the very 
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idea whose origin the theory professes to explain is 
quietly assumed at the beginning of the explanation. 
5*^' § The preceding theory of extension, called 
by Mr. Mill the psychological theory, being found 
untenable, we are driven back to a reconsideration of 
the view which makes the notion of extension an a 
imori principle of the mind. According to this 
theory, the mind possesses in its own structure, as 
it were, a notion of space, but not a conscious one, 
and upon a certain experience this notion becomes 
conscious and is projected upon the object of ex- 
perience. Now, with reference to this view, we 
confess, in the first place, a stx’ong prejudice against 
the explanation of a difficulty by some latent or a 
jpriori mental principle. It simply amounts to a 
confession that the difficulty cannot be explained, 
and, moreover, it assumes the existence of a mental 
principle beyond the sphere of consciousness, which 
is, in philosophy, a very questionable procedure. 
And, still farther, our conception of extension is not 
that of a sulnective principle, but rgither of an 
objective commion of things. For these reasons we 
decline to accept the view in question, although 
probably there is a certain truth involved in it, and 
go back to a more careful consideration of the first 
answer to the question, “What is the relation 
in which these contemporaneous objects of con- 
sciousness stand to one another ? ” That answer was 
that “the co-existence of sensations at the same 
point of time implies their mutual externality ; and 
therefore involves the idea of extension or space.” * 
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0 §^30. In considering this view, it must be borne 
in mind that sensations are considered as objects of 
consciousness, not merely as phenomena of self. 
They are set over against the subject, and have laws 
of existence and mutual relations of their own. Thus 
they are recognised as being foreign from the subject 
in origin. Now the question is, are these objects of 
consciousness individually localised, or felt to occupy 
some particular portion of space ? If we interrogate 
consciousness, we shall find, I think, that they are. 
A sensation of hearing, of sight, or of touch — do wo 
not at once refer them to a particular part of the organ- 
ism? Most certainly; so of all sensations. To 
I localise a sensation is to attribute it to some point in 
I sp 9 ,ce, and the mutual externality of such localised 
objects unquestionably gives us the conception of 
extension. Some sensations, viz., of sight and of 
touch, are not merely localised in a point, but 
diffused over a surface. And in these cases a 
single object of consciousness gives extension.* But 
here it is objected that a sensation as a mental 
phenomenon must be unextended, and cannot occupy 
any portion of space ; and, consequently, to localise 
a sensation is to violate the conditions of conscious- 
ness. To this we reply that, although sensations 
are objects of consciousness, they are also insepar- 
ably connected with our physical organism. There 

* It is not here asserted either that all sensations are localised, 
or that originally any sensations are so precisely localised in par- 
ticular parts of the organism as by experience they afterwards 
become. What is asserted is that some sensations are se far con- 
ciously localised as to involve the element of extension. 
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is no sncli thing as sensation in the abstract which 
is not a particular sensation of smell or taste or 
touch, or some other; and it is impossible for us 
to think of these sensations or to feel them except 
as being localised. Sensations appear to have two 
sides, or to stand in two relations. The one is 
inward, and becomes the object of consciousness; 
the other is outward, and is localised in the organism. 
What is on one side feeling simply, is on the other 
side objectified and localised feeling. And thu^in 
objectified sensations there is involved an element 
which presents extension directly to consciousness. 
And objectified localised sensations are the non-ego 
with which we are first acquainted. It may be 
objected that we have here departed from the 
philosophical point of view; that we have sought 
assistance from the physical organism to help us in 
working out a difficulty which the psychologist 
should solve by the aid of consciousness alone. To 
this it may be replied that no knowledge of the 
physical organism has been assumed which is not 
directly given in consciousness. Sensations are 
objects to be distinguished from self, having laws of 
their own ; they are recognised as, partly at least, 
of fdreign origin — that is, modes of the non-ego ; they 
are localised — that is, they involve extension. But 
it must be borne in mind that it is in their character 
as modes of the non-ego that objectified sensations 
are localised. The localising is, therefore, not so 
much an act of consciousness as a precept of conscious- 
ness and a form of the non-ego. If it be asked, 
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what are the physical conditions which determine 
that sensations as modes of the non-ego shall be 
localised ? that is a question which, from the stand- 
point of consciousness, we need not and cannot 
answer. The probability is that the power of 
localising sensations is born with us — one of our 
inherited abilities — although in its perfection it is 
probably the result of the education of the senses.* 

0 have now got all the elements necessary 

to the completion of our knowledge of that nearest 
and most complex portion of the material world, the 
organism. Given sensations, the objects of con- 
sciousness, of different kinds and localised in 
different places ; and given the power of moving the 
arms and, by touch, interfering with or producing 
localised sensations, and we can easily understand 
how our knowledge of the organic non-ego is 
gradually filled up. Muscular sensations con- 
tinued for a longer or shorter time, ’or differing in 
intensity, are now of real service. They enable us to 
measure that extension which has been otherwise 
made known. The whole complicated organism 
may be considered as one sense whose intention is, 
first, to ^present to consciousness objects possessing 
extension, and second, to make known by a complex 
process the existence and nature of external things. 
This process we shall consider in our next section. 


See Taine, ‘ On Intelligence,’ p. 314. 
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Section VI. 

PERCErTION. 

§'* 82 t^In our analysis of perception wc saw that oiir 
knowledge of external things may be resolved into 
certain sensations of different kinds, supposed to be 
at a distance from us, and united together in objects-. 
Perception thus consists of sensations projected into 
space, and united together in a permanent group, 
supposed to have an existence independent of the 
mind which perceives. In the synthetical con- 
struction of cur knowledge we have already studied 
sensations as objects to consciousness, and learned 
what is involved in them. We have already attained 
the knowledge of extension as the form of the 
non-ego immediately presented to consciousness ; and 
we have seen that this non-ego constitutes that 
complicated physical organism by means of which 
more remote objects are brought to our knowledge, j 
We have now to trace the education of this com- 
plicated sense, the process by which it enables us to 
perceive distant objects and their qualities. 

The sensations which chiefly make known 
to us the existence of objects outside of our bodies 
are doubtless that of touch and the muscular sensa- 
tion. In the exercise of the muscles, portions of the 
body are brought into contact with some objects 
outside of them which excite sensations of touch and 
resist muscular effort. The sensations of touch and 
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muscular effort appear to have one object, and the 
resistance which it offers reveals its externality to 
the physical organ and independence of it. Thus 
there is produced within us the belief of the exist- 
ence of some object of touch without us; and as 
that object opposes a greater or less amount of 
resistance to muscular pressure, we think of it as 
having a j)ower to resist pressure — that is, as being 
hard and solid. Thus hardness is just the correlative 
of muscular force, the sensation of muscular exertion 
projected outside of our bodies and attributed to 
some external objects. But that which, in the 
organism, was a sensation, when thought of as without, 
is called a quality. Sensation and quality are 
thought of as having a twofold relation; the one 
with reference to knowledge, the other with reference 
to existence. In the first reference, sensation is the 
sign which suggests to us the quality ; in the second, 
the quality is thought of as the cause which produces 
tbe sensation. The muscular sensation is connected 
also with motion of the limbs of the body, and when 
this motion is combined with the tactual sensation, 
there is made known to us the smoothness, roughness, 
or other superficial qualities of the bodies which we 
touch; and, as a matter of course, the extension 
which we saw was involved in the diffusion or the 
mutual externality of localised sensations accom- 
panies those sensations when projected outside of us, 
and thus we think of the hard or soft, rough or 
smooth objects of touch as being extended and 
figured. Hence we see that touch and its closely 
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connected muscular sensations are very important 
means of augmenting our knowledge, carrying 
us away beyond ourselves into surrounding space and 
revealing a world of wonderful objects. But as far as 
we have gone, these objects are known to us only as 
correlatives of our tactual and muscular sensations 
invested with extension. We must now bring into 
requisition another sense, and see how the revelations 
of sight are combined with those of touch. 

It must be borne in mind that the knowledge 
primarily given in sensations of sight has for its 
object only a certain organic condition, and the 
colour whi(*h we see is really within us. But it is 
equally certain that colours appear to be at a distance 
from us, and consequently must have undergone a 
process of projection out into space; and we are 
now to inquire how this process has taken place, or, 
in other words, how the eye has been educated. We 
have already seen that touch brings to our knowledge 
external resisting bodies ; and w^e shall see that this 
sense is the great educator of the eye, teaching it to 
clothe those bodies with the colours which appear in 
consciousness through the medium of the eye. It 
has been laid down as a law, “ That a sensation 
appears to us to be situated at the spot in which we 
are accustomed to meet with its usual cause or condi- 
tion, and this spot is the one at which the explorations 
of touch are capable, by acting there, of checking or 
modifying the commenced sensation.”* A coloured 
object, for example, is placed within easy reach of a 
* Taine, ‘ On InteUigence,* p. 314. 
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child’s hand. The colour is a sensation which the 
child has not yet learned to project beyond its own 
eyes. Its hand touches and partially covers the 
object; the sensation of colour is at the same 
moment interfered with and modified. Thus a 
sensation of touch, by repeated experiments of a 
similar kind, becomes intimately associated with 
sensations of colour. The principal organs of touch, 
the hands, are themselves objects of vision. By 
repeated and various combinations of the tactual and 
visual sensations, the object of touch is believed to be 
the same as the object of siglit. But the movements 
of the hands serve to measure distance, and as the 
visual sensations soon become inseimrably associated 
with everything which the hands touch, these 
sensations are thus projected to a distance from the 
eye. The power of projection having been once 
acquired, the process by which it was acquired is 
forgotten, and the eye spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously refers subjective sensations of colour to 
external and distant objects. The estimation of 
particular distances is soon acquired, depending upon 
clearness or obscurity of colour, number of inter- 
vening objects, magnitude, and other circumstances 
which will readily occur to any one. 

W5HA connection between the objects of touch 
and the objects of hearing, and between the objects of 
hearing and the objects of sight, is formed by a 
process similar to that described in the last paragraph. 
Hearing and sight are the only two senses in which 
sensations are projected to any considerable distance, 
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and as tlie acquired powers of both are obtained qhap. n. 
chiefly through the assistance of touch, there is an 
intimate connection between all the three. A sensa- 
tion of sound having taken place, it is immediately 
transferred to a distance, and we attempt to conceive 
or perceive what the sounding object looks like. In 
other words, we attempt to explain to our minds the 
object of hearing by translating it, as it were, into an 
object of sight. In the same way, a sensation of 
colour having taken place, we at once project it to a 
distance, greater or less according to circumstances, 
and then connect it with sensations of touch and 
muscular sensations, or think what it would feel like 
if we were within reach of it. Thus we explain and 
enlarge the knowledge communicated to us by one 
sense, by connecting it with, or translating it into, the 
idealised sensations of the other senses. And the 
objects of the material world around us, as far as our 
knowledge of them is concerned, consists of various 
sensations projected to a distance without us, and 
united together in such a way that when one of them 
occurs, the others are invariably believed to be pos- 
sible. But this objective union is not of our creation; 
it is manifestly a condition of the non-ego which we 
become aware of by the process we have indicated, 
but which we did not produce and cannot change. 

X § We are now led to a more careful considera- Extra- 

771 organic 

tion ot this distant non-ego. As lar as our knowledge objects. 
of it is concerned, we have seen that it consists 
of sensations projected into space and combined 
variously into different unities called objects. These 
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projected sensations we call qualities, and thus objects 
are composed of a number of qualities. But objects 
thus composed are manifestly the creation, to a great 
extent, of our own minds. The sensations are mental 
phenomena ; the act of projection, and the combina- 
tion of sensations of touch with those of sight and 
others, are mental processes. The foreignness and 
independence of these objects to the mind are revealed 
only in the fact that the mind cannot create or 
annihilate its sensation at will, and that the laws of 
the combination of these sensations are evidently 
not mental laws, but laws of a non-ego . In the 
ohjeciiveness of projected sensations and tlieir laws 
there is believed to be involved the existence of 
some non-(’go independent of our knowledge, A 
sensation — for example, a colour — is something of 
which we are conscious, and even after the process of 
projection has taken place, after the eye has been 
educated, and we perceive the colour as at a distance 
from us, it is still a thing known to us. But besides 
this colour as hiown, we think of some cause or 
power existing beyond or behind the projected sen- 
sation which, striking upon our eye, has produced 
the sensation. This cause or power cannot be a 
sensation ; it is supposed to exist anterior to and 
independent of our sensation. It cannot be an 
object of knowledge, because it can be known only 
as a sensation, but, ex hypothesij it has an existence 
anterior to sensation. Thus, the non-ego appears to 
consist of two elements ; an element which is known, 
and an element which is unknown, but supposed to 
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exist. The known element, we have seen, consists 
simply of projected sensations ; the unknown element 
is composed of something which, when brought into 
relation with oiir senses, helps to produce sensations. 
The term quality has unfortunately become am- 
biguous by being applied to both of these elements. 
When it is said that the quality of an object is one 
of its characters by which it is known to us, it is 
evidently a projected sensation, for all objects as 
known consist of such. When it is said that the 
quality of an object is that which produces a certain 
sensation in us, it is applied to something which, 
apart from the sensation, is unknown. The former 
of the two applications of the word quality appears 
to us the most natural, and by quality we shall, 
therefore, henceforth indicate those characteristics of 
objects which constitute our actual knowledge of 
them. There is, however, a still farther restriction 
to the term quality, or at least an important dis- 
tinction between two kinds of qualities. The quali- 
ties of colour, smell, hardness, &c., are simply sen- 
sations of sight, smell, muscular effort, &c., ideally 
transferred or projected into external space. But 
the space into which these sensations are projected, 
or which they occupy, is not a sensation of any kind. 
Although in our knowledge it is inseparably con- 
nected with sensation, it is essentially different from 
sensation. To adopt scholastic distinctions, it is the 
form of which sensation is the matter^ the quantity 
of which sensation is the quality. It is therefore 
perhaps improper to speak of extension, figure, and 
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other forms of space as being qualities at all. They 
are rather the spatial relations of qualities, the 
objective form into which sensations, being projected, 
are known as qualities, l^his essential distinction 
between the form of sensation and sensation itself 
has given rise to the distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities, the former comprising 
different modes of space, and the latter qualities 
properly so called, that is projected sensations. 
Taking quality in the latter, that is, in its proper 
sense, there is another distinction, although nqt an- 
essential one, which may be observed. The mode of 
operation of the different senses is somewhat different. 
In touch there is necessarily a contact between the 
external object 'and the organism ; in sight, hearing, 
and smell, the necessity of similar contact is not so 
obvious. Consequently touch has been supposed by 
some to bring us into contact with objects as they 
really exist ; other senses not. Hence the distinction 
of some qualities being supposed to be more essen- 
tial to the idea of body than others, or Of some 
being purely subjective, while others are partly or 
wholly objective. Perhaps such distinctions have 
arisen also from the fact that, in some of the senses — 
for example, sight and hearing — there is obviously a 
perception of distance, or a projection of the sensa- 
tion ; while in others, as smell, there is not so much, 
or so clearly so. Whatever may have given rise to 
such distinctions, they are fallacious. All qualities 
properly so called are originally sensations and 
subjective. All sensations come to be objectified. 
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and involve elements belonging to the non-ego. All | chap. n. 
sensations, except purely organic ones, are projected j 
ideally beyond the organism, and there known as i 
qualities; while purely organic sensations, that is, 
sensations which are discovered not to depend upon 
extra-organic conditions, are not thought of as 
qualities at all. Consequently the only essential 
difference between qualities of objects arises from the 
difference between the hinds of sensations."^ Other 
differences are either fallacious or accidental. 

I ^ § 8^ Having considered the constituent elements j Nomnnutl 
of obj^ts as hnoivn to us, that is, as consisting of | 
real or ideal sensations projected into space and 
forming there a unity, lot us now give some atten- 
tion to the supposed unknown non-ego. When we 
perceive a colour, we think of some unknown cause 
or power which, coming into contact with our eye, 
gives rise to the sensation. So every other quality 
of objects suggests to us the existence of something 
behind it and beyond it which, in relation to our 
organism, gives rise to different sensations. What- 
ever this is, it is and must be iu itself unknown, 
because when it comes within the sphere of our 
knowledge it is already transformed into some sen- 
sation or other mode of consciousness, and when we i 
attempt even to conceive it, it must bo conceived ' 
under the form of some mode of consciousness. Let ! 
us, for clearness, call this unknown something (c. '\ 

There is then supposed to be an a? corresponding to ' 
every different quality which we perceive. And wo i 
♦ For another distinction, see § 179, ! 

F 2 
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may ask, what is the relation between the m of one 
quality and that of another ? Is the x of light, for 
example, or a particular colour, the same as the x of 
i heat ? Is the x of smell the same as the x of taste ? 
Or is there only one x for all qualities, which 
coming into relation with our organism gives rise 
to the different kinds of sensations of which we are 
conscious ? These ’'are some of the questions which 
may be proposed in connection with this subject, and 
we refer to them here, chiefly for the purpose of 
setting them aside. They are not questions which 
it is the business of the psychologist to answer. In 
so far as they can be answered, they belong to the 
sphere of experimental physics or of metaphysics: in 
so far as they are insoluble, they should be left alone 
altogether. As far as psychology is concerned, we 
are confined to the analysis and synthesis of our 
conscious knowledge ; and in perception the object 
of our knowledge is the sensible world—that is, 
the world revealed to us througli our senses. Out- 
side, or behind this sensible world, we cannot go, 
either in perception or in imagination.* The un- 
known X of sensible qualities is not only incapable 
of being perceived, but also as x of being conceived. 
And as in psychology we are concerned only with 
what can be known, questions regarding the unknown 
are referred to only to point them out as irrelevant. 
If We are now in a position to understand 
clearly what we mean by the cbject of percep- 
tion. From what we have seen, it is manifest that 


* We may, however, ae we shall afterwards see, by inference. 
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perception is the act only of educated senses. And 
those who identify perception with consciousness must 
mean by it something different from what is usually 
meant by the word. The object of perception musti 
be at a greater or less distance from the sentient] 
organism. Its existence is made manifest by a 
sensation of colour or some other. That sensation is, 
as we have seen, transferred outwards in a particular 
direction and to some particular distance. We see 
the object. But sight gives us nothing but colour 
and figurp ; these qualities are, however, connected 
in our minds, in consequence of past experiences, 
with other qualities. And if we have before seen 
the object, we are able to predict what other sensa- 
tions it is capable of giving rise to. We can say 
how it will feel, smell, taste, &c.,' that is, w^e recog- 
nise the object, and give it a name. Thus percep- 
tion implies at least one actual sensation, and several 
other ideal ones connected with it ; implies also a 
belief that these ideal sensations will become actual, 
if the necessary physical conditions are fulfilled. 
Now the sensible world, in perception, is separated 
from the mind, although in the analysis of the pro- 
cess of perception we have seen that this separation 
is not a real one. The sensible world is partly the 
creation of the conscious mind ; and, in the study of 
psychology, it must ever be borne in mind that the 
objects of that world combine in themselves both 
subjective and objective elements — partake both of 
the ego and the non-ego. In the study of the par- 
ticular sciences, however, such as optics, acoustics, 
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SECT^^ aflairs of life, it is quite legitimate, and, indeed, 
necessary, to bestow independent existence upon the 
objects of the senses. This is done for us naturally 
in the education which our senses receive ; and the 
study of objective, science does not require us to 
leave the stand-point of practical life while the 
study of psychology does. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THEOMIES OJg PERCEPTION, 

Section L 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 

order to have a clear understanding of 
any theory of perception, it is necessary to compare 
it with, and distinguish it from, other theories from 
which it to a greater or less extent may differ. And 
in this chapter we propose to bring together, for the 
purpose of comparison, the most important theories 
regarding this subject which have been held by 
philosophers. In the early history of philosophy, the 
different departments of study were not clearly 
distinguished from one another. In the writings of 
the Grecian philosophers, there were frequently 
collected together, in a confused manner, discussions 
on psychological, cosmological, theological, ethical, 
and logical questions ; and a greater or less con- 
fusion of ^ questions, that ought to be separately ex- 
amined, may be found throughout the whole history 
of philosophy. It is natural that in the early stages 
of human knowledge there should be this confusion ; 
but it is necessary to the progress of knowledge that 
this confusion should be cleared away. It is chiefly 
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cHAr. III. in modern times, and specially since tlie time of 

SFOT I 

\ Descartes, that we find the original chaos of human 
knowledge becoming separated into clearly defined 
sciences. We shall therefore look for the theories 
of perception, which we wish to examine only in the 
history of modern philosophy, from the time of 
Descartes, as in that period we are likely to find the 
clearest statements of the results of investigation 
into the nature of our knowledge of external things. 

Before proceeding to examine any of the parti- 
cular theories which have been held regarding per- 
ception, we propose to take a general view of certain 
fundamental differences between these theories, by 
mean's of which we may arrange them into classes. 
The possibility of making a classification assumes, of 
course, a knowledge more or less complete of the 
things to be classified, and the reader must there- 
fore take for granted the accuracy of our general 
descriptions until he is able to verify them by the 
study of the special theories to which they may be 
applied. 

§^. There are two distinct points of view from 
which the student of the process of perception may 
proceed in the examination of his knowledge. It is 
difficult to find any single unambiguous word which 
indicates these points of view respectively, and 
therefore, without in the meantime naming them, 
we shall proceed to describe them at length. 

(1) From the first stand-point, the psychologist 
regards the objects of the world of sense as having 
an existence independent of the mind; and the 
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phenomena of the mind as having an existence 
independent of material objects. The trees, and . 
stones, and other objects which we know, and as we 
know them, exist away outside of us, and the mind 
which knows exists somewhere within the body; 
and these two things, the external material bodies 
and the mind, are totally different in nature and 
independent in existence. And the problem of psy- 
chology is to determine how it is that the mind 
knows the objects of the material world, and what 
amount of confidence is to be placed in this know- 
ledge. This is what we might call the stand-point 
of practical common sense. The practical man, 
with his sensive organism completely matured and 
educated, sees objects in the world around him 
apparently existing independently of his mind ; and 
when he becomes a philosopher his great question 
naturally is how these objects, which are extended, 
figured, and distant, can be perceived by his mind, 
which is an unextended spiritual substance. Thus 
there is assumed the existence of two worlds, differ- 
ing in nature and independent in existence, and thei^\ 
the question is asked, how does the one come to know 
the other, how does mind know matter? For the 
sake of distinctness, and for want of a better name, 
we may call this the stand-point of ^practical duoMm. 

(2) Those who adopt the second point of view 
assume nothing regarding the existence or nature of 
an external world, but analyse all their knowledge 
into its original elements, as found in consciousness ; 
and, beginning with the simplest facts given in 
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consciousaess, seek to discover the manner in which 
the sphere of our knowledge and belief is gradually 
filled up. As a preliminary to the adoption of this 
method, it is necessary that nearly all our naturally 
acquired beliefs regarding the existence and nature 
of objects of sense should, for the time, be given up. 
The object of the psychologist is to determine the 
origin and process of the acquisition of knowledge, 
and, therefore, it is not legitimate to assume any- 
thing regarding the existence and nature of the 
objects of knowledge until it is seen how they have 
become objects. From this, which we may call the 
philosophical point of view, the student works his 
way from within outwards, beginning with those facts 
of consciousness, which, as far as he can discover, 
are elementary, endeavouring to discover what they 
reveal of the non-ego, and how they are combined or 
modified, and in no case assuming anything which 
they do not give. 

One or* other of these points of departure has 
been adopted, and adhered to with greater or less 
consistency, by nearly all modern philosophers. We 
shall not at present express any opinion as to their 
respective merits, but proceed to examine the theories 
of perception which may be classed under them 
respectively. 

y We have said that the problem which the 
psychologists who adopt the first method require to 
solve is, to determine how two independently exist- 
ing and heterogeneous substances can have commu- 
nication the one with the other. Given, that there 
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exists a mind, spiritual and unextended ; that out- 
side, in space, there exist material bodies possessing 
various qualities; how does the former come to 
know or believe in the latter? The answers to this 
question have been various, and at present we shall 
not attempt any exact classification of them, as, 
indeed, perhaps no classification could be made 
without in some way doing violence to the theories 
concerned. Generally speaking it has been held 
that mind can have no immediate knowledge of 
matter, and that knowledge can only be effected by 
the intermediation of some image or idea, which 
either represents or suggests the external object. 

The fundamental principle which appears to under- 
lie the most of the theories of this kind is that the 
mind cannot directly know anything but its own 
ideas, and consequently these theories have been 
classed together under such names as idealism, 
rejpresentative idealism, cosmothetic idealism, &c. But 
it is to be borne in mind that injustice may easily be 
done to theories by forcing them into some particular 
classification because some common form of language 
is employed in them, without careful consideration 
of the real meaning of the language and of other 
essential principles which the theories comprehend. 

^ Amongst those, who study the process of j PMhw- 

perception from the second, which we called j 
the philosophical, stand-point there are important 
differences. They all begin by giving up the posi- 
tion of practical dualism which is the result pf the 
ordinary education of the organism through which 
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every one passes. They analyse the objects of the 
senses into materials given in consciousness, and 
endeavour to ascertain those facts of consciousness 
which are irreducible to others more simple. Taking 
up their position, thus, at the origin of knowledge, 
they work their way outwards, tracing the process 
by which knowledge is gradually acquired. The 
principal' differences which exist between different 
theories of this class arise from the different views 
whicli are taken regarding the nature and significance 
of the facts revealed in consciousness. As in the 
previous class we hesitated to attempt giving a more 
minute classification of the theories contained in it 
for fear of doing injustice to some of them, so now it 
will be as well to postpone minuter description 
until we have examined the important theories 
which assume this stand-point. Our general divi- 
sion of theories of perception inta two great classes 
has been instituted chiefly for the purpose of 
furnishing a sort of key to the understanding of the 
theories to be passed in review. We shall not 
examine all the theories of each class in immediate 
succession, but shall rather take them in the 
historical order of their appearance, being thus 
better able to perceive their relations to one another. 
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Section II. 

DESCARTES. 

Descartes began his phiIosoi)hising by re- 
solving to doubt the truth of all propositions received 
at second-hand. He found himself able to doubt the 
existence of the world, of God, of his own body, of 
everything, in short, except doubt itself. But doubt 
is only a form of thought, and hence, according to 
Descartes, the act of thinking itself, as given in con- 
sciousness, was the one certain foundation of all know- 
ledge. But the assertion of thinking involves the 
assertion of a thinking being ; cogito ergo sum. 
Thinking, in its widest sense, is the essence of mind. 

Having thus established a firm foundation on which 
to build the superstructure of his system, Descartes 
proceeded to prove the^existence of God. According 
to him, ‘‘ When the mind reviews the different ideas 
that are in it, it discovers what is by far the chief 
among them — that of a Being omniscient, all power- 
ful, and absolutely perfect ; and it observes that in 
this idea there is contained not only possible and j 
contingent existence, as in the ideas of all other 
things which it clearly perceives, but existence ab- 
solutely necessary and exiernal so from 

its perceiving necessary and external existence to be 
comprised in the idea which it has of an all -perfect 
Being, it ought manifestly to conclude that this all- 
perfect Being exists.” * 

♦ ‘ Principles,’ part i., xiv. 
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We need not stop to criticise this demonstration 
of God’s existence. To Descartes’ mind it was 
satisfactory, and he employed his belief in God’s 
existence and veracity as a part of his psychology 
of perception. He reasons thus: “It cannot be 
doubted that every perception we have comes to us 
from some object different from our mind ; for it is 
not in our power to cause ourselves to experience 
one perception rather than another, tlie perception 
being entirely dependent on the object which 
affects our senses. It may, indeed, be matter of 
inquiry whether that object be God, or something 
different from God; but because we perceive, or 
rather, stimulated by sense, clearly and distinctly 
apprehend, certain matter extended in length, 
breadth, and thickness, the various parts of which 
have different figures and motions, and give rise to 
the sensations we have of colours, smells, pain, &c., 
God would, without question, deserve to be regarded 
as a deceiver, if he directly and of himself presented 
to our mind the idea of this extended matter, or 
merely caused it to be presented to us by some 
object which possessed neither extension, figure, nor 
motion. For we clearly conceive this matter as 
entirely distinct from God, and from ourselves, or 
our mind ; and appear even clearly to discern that 
the idea of it is formed in us on occasion of objects 
existing out of our minds, to which it is in every 
respect iSimilar. But since God cannot deceive us, 
for this is repugnant to His nature, as has been 
already remarked, we must unhesitatingly conclude 
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that there exists a certain object, extended in length, 
breadth, and thickness, and possessing all those pro- 
► perties which we clearly apprehend to belong to 
what is extended. And this extended substance is 
what we call body or matter.’' * 

^ From these extracts, and from other parts of 

his writings which need not be cited, we may draw 
out what appear to be the essential principles of 
Descartes’ psychology. 

(a). He begins his investigations by starting from 
what we have called the philosophical stand-point, 
assuming nothing but the existence of thinhing as his 
foundation. Then from the nature of certain ideas 
which constitute his conscious thinking, he infers the 
existence of an all-perfect and veracious Being. 

(i). Consciousness reveals to us also certain other 
ideas which are (1) beyond our power to create »or 
annihilate (2) ideas of extended substance giving 
rise to certain sensations, and (3) occasioned by 1 
objects different from God, and existing outside of our i 
minds which they (the ideas) represent 

(g). These ideas being beyond our own power must 
be produced in us by God. But since we clearly 
apprehend the idea of exteijded substance, and since 
God would not deceive us, it follows that this extended 
substance must exist outside of us. 

(d). As the essential quality of mind is thinlcmg, so 
the essential quality of material objects is extension ; 
other qualities, such as hardness, colour, &c., being 
variable, and, therefore, accidental. 

* ‘ Principles/ part ii., i. 
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». It is admitted that the point of departure of 

’ ' Descartes’ psychology is the true one ; and it is mpre 

than could be expected that his subsequent investiga-* 
tions as to the essential elements of our knowledge and 
belief should, at the beginning of the history of 
modern philosophy, be faultless. Consequently, we 
find in the principles which he endeavoured to 
establish several weak points which afterwards pro- 
duced evil results. To these we shall turn our 
attention. 

(^a) The demonstration which Descartes gives of 
the existence of God assumes that whatever we 
clearly and distinctly conceive to exist must therefore 
have an objective existence. The nature of our 
subjective concept of God is the datum from which 
is inferred His objective existence. We believe in 
God’s existence, therefore, because wo trust that our 
faculty of conception will not deceive us. We need 
not criticise this so-called demonstration, as that 
would be apart from our subject, but it will be 
necessary for us to remember that, with Descartes, 
the existence of God depends upon the fidelity with 
I which his own conceptions of God correspond to the 
objective reality. And of fidelity the only test 
which he is able to apply is the clearness and 
distinctness of the conceptions themselves. 

There is great confusion in Descartes’ de- 
smption of the ideas of material objects. From the 
fact that they are beyond his power to create or 
annihilate, he very rightly concludes that they 
belong in some way to the non-ego. But when he 
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spealfs of ideas of extended substance, confusion is 
apparent. The idea, if mental, must, according to 
Descartes’ principles, be unextended ; how then can 
it be ‘‘ in every respect similar ” to that wliich is 
extended? And, again, when he speaks of ideas 
being occasioned by objects outside of us, he very 
evidently passes away from the philosophical stand- 
point to that of practical dualism. Objects are 
believed in only by inference from the ideas ; and it 
is illegitimate first to assort the existence of objects 
as an inference from ideas, and then to shift one’s 
ground and account for the existence of ideas by 
the presence of objects. It is equally illegitimate 
to affirm that the ideas represent or resemble the 
objects. In order to say that one thing resembles 
another, we must have an independent knowledge of 
both, and then, having compared them, we can 
affirm their likeness or iinlikeness. But ex hjj^othesi 
we have no independent knowledge of objects, no I 
knowledge whatever of them except through their 
ideas. Hence we cannot assert that the one re- 
sembles the other. 

(c.) It is, according to Descartes, by the power of 
God that the idea of extended substance is pi’oduced 
in our minds, and since we have confidence in God’s 
veracity, we believe that there is really extended 
substance without us. But the existence of God 
depends upon the clearness and distinctness of our 
ideas ; our idea of extended substance is also clear 
and distinct. It is difficult, therefore, to see why 
the inference from the clearness and distinctness of 
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one set of ideas should be made use of to establish 
the inference which may be drawn with equal 
certainty from the clearness and distinctness of 
an6ther set of ideas. Still farther, it is an un- 
warranted assumption that our ideas of material 
bodies are produced in our minds by the power of 
God. Of course, in one sense everything is done by 
the power of God. But as Descartes makes use of 
the power of God in his psychology, he means by it 
some special interposition by which an extended 
substance may be represented to a mind which is 
imextended. The introduction of the power of God 
is, at best, an imphilosophical hypothesis for ex- 
plaining what, to the mind of Descartes, was an other- 
wise inexplicable difficulty. We shall see that this 
feature of Cartesianism afterw^ards became still more 
prominent. 

In consequence of Descartes’ doctrine of Divine 
interposition, it was unnecessary for him to endow 
matter with any active powers; and, consequently, 
he makes bare extension the one essential quality of 
material substance. As for other ideas, such as 
colour, hardness^ taste, &c., they proceed from this 
extended substance, or rather result from the close 
and intimate union between the mind and extended 
substance. We do not at present criticise Descartes’ 
doctrine that simple extension, instead of some 
dynamical principle, is the only essential quality of 
the objective world. We call attention to it now in ; 
consequence of the influence which it exerted upon 
subsequent speculation. 
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§^. The most important of the followers of chav. m. 
Descartes was Malebranche (1638-1715). The 
doctrine by which he is best known is only a further 
development of a principle belonging to Cartesianism. 

Mind and body are two absolutely distinct and 
heterogeneous entities, and it is absolutely impossible 
that there can be any natural coiinoction between 
them ; consequently Descartes said that our ideas of 
material bodies must really be produced by God. In 
the researches of Malebranche, this feature of Car- 
tesianism is brought out into still greater prominence. 

He teaches that we, as si)irits, exist in a manner in 
God, who is the place of spirits, and, participating in 
His knowledge, “ we see all things in God.” As God 
is omniscient, the ideas of all things in the universe 
must be in His mind ; and since we, as spirits, are 
also ill Him, we perceive the Divine ideas of material | 
bodies. It is interesting and amusing to see what j 
wonderful contrivances are invented to overcome 
the difficulty assumed to exist, that tlie mind, because 
unextended, cannot directly perceive extended body. 

And it is probable that most readers in modern 
times wdll regard the explanation as still more in- 
coi^rehensible than the original difficulty to be 
explained. Waiving, therefore, any general criticism 
of the doctrine as unnecessary, we shall point out a 
certain characteristic of the ideas of Descartes and 
Malebranche which must be noticed. 

J Both of these philosophers use the word Cartef^iau 

idea to indicate some object of thought which is dis- 
tinct from the activity of the mind in perceiving or 

G 2 
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j thinking it, and which appears to have attributed to 
iit an independent existence. For example, Descartes 
says :* “ Further, I cannot doubt but that there is 
in me a certain passive faculty of perception, that is, 
of receiving and talcing hiowledge of the ideas of sen- 
sible things ; but this would be useless to me if there 
did not also exist in me, or in some other thing, 
another active faculty caj^ahle of forming and pro- 
ducing those ideas^ {fAiid he soon concludes tliat the 
active power of producing tliese ideas is in corporeal 
objects. /'.A -y ' 

The cardinal doctrine of Malcbrauclic’s psyclio- 
logy is that ideas of material objects can be directlj^* 
perceived only by the mind of God ; but since we 
exist in Him, we xiarticipate in Ilis knowledge and 
perceive Ilis ideas. Tims, in Cartesianism the idea 
is a distinct entity, contained in some mind eitlier 
I Divine or human, and existing quite independently 
of the mental activity involved in the perception of 
it. But a careful analysis of consciousness might 
have led these philosophers to the conclusion that the 
distinction between the act ot thinking and that which 
is thought, the act of jicrceiving and the percept, the 
act of conceiving and the concept, is only a logical one. 
Any conscious activity of the mind is on one side an 
act, on the other side an object or idea; the act is the 
idea, the idea is the act, but viewed in another relation. 
The greatest confusion in psychology has arisen from 
the use in different senses and for different purposes of 
the word idea ; and it is necessary now either to banish 
* * Mcditatioiies,* vi. 
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the word altogether from use, or to employ it in a 
clearly defined meaning. In the meantime, it should 
be noted that all mental phenomena are obj(‘cts of 
consciousness, and cannot exist .apart from tlie con- 1 
sciousness in which they are apprehended. And to 
speak of id(‘as as if they could pass from objects to 
the mind, or as if one mind could be conscious of the 
ideas of anotlier, is citlicr an abuse of language or 
the illegitimate attribution of indej'endent existence 
to an abstraction. This error of Cartesianism long 
continued to cause confusion in psychology, but it is 
now long since it was ])erccived and abandoned. 

The philosophy of Spinoza (1632-1677) was, 
in a sense, the result of Cartesianism. The chief 
difforencos between the doctrines of Spinoza and 
Descartes had reference not to the psychological 
process of knowledge, with which only we are now 
concerned, but to the nature of the real existence 
wdiich undei'lies all phenomena. Descartes had 
postulated the existence of two substances, thought 
and extension, as the necessary constituents of mind 
and matter ; but it appeared to Spinoza that thought 
and extension are both themselves and 

cannot therefore be the substances in which other 
phenomena inhere. Descartes’ psychological analysis 
had discovered only those attributes whicli w ere found 
to be essential to the mind and material body respec- 
tively; but Spinoza thought that all attributes 
must have a substance in which they inhere, and 
rejecting the dualism which had hitherto prevailed, 
he asserted that thought and extension are attributes 
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There is thus only one substance, self-existent, in- 
finite, and eternal ; and that substance is God. The 
qualities, however, of mind and matter are jpheno- 
menally distinct, so that, as in Descartes, there can 
be no direct causal or cognitive relation between 
them. But both are phenomena of one substance ; 
there is a correspondence between them. The 
thought corresponds to the thing ; the idea to the 
object. 

To enter into any detailed examination of Spinoza’s 
pantheistic Ontology would take us altogether aside 
from our subject. The only important correction 
which ho made in the Cartesian psychology w’as the 
assertion that thought and extension, being only 
essential attributes, cannot be considered as sub- 
stances. 

We shall now leave Descartes and his followers for 
the present, and give our attention to the beginning 
of another philosophical movement in England. 

Section III. 

LOCKE. 

Jjocke a 44* §i^ L ocke, in his psychology, begins with the 
prniciph'. principle that there is nothing in the mind except 
what comes into it from without ; it is like a sheet of 
white paper, upon which experience writes our ideas. 
The experience which gives us our ideas is of two 
kinds, sensation and reflection. By the former, we 
perceive the qualities of bodies ; by the latter, the 
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ideas we have derived from sense are variously 
modified, repeated, or combined. Our ideas are thus 
either simple or complex. “But it is not in the* 
power of the most exalted wit, or enlarged under- 
standing, by any quickness or variety of thought, to 
invent or frame one new simple idea in the mind, 
not taken in by the ways before-mentioned ; nor can 
any force of the understanding destroy those that are 
there.”* 

There are some ideas, such as those of colours or 
sounds, which gain admittance to tlie mind through 
one sense specially adapted for them. There are 
other ideas, such as of sj)aco or extension, which con- 
vey themselves into the mind by more senses than 
one. Whatever the mind perceives in itself, or is the 
immediate object of perception, thought, or under- 
standing, Locke calls idea; and the power to produce 
any idea in the mind he calls quality of the 
subject wherein that power is. Qualities arc of two 
kinds ; First, those which are utterly inseparable 
from the conception of body, such as solidity, exten- 
sion, figure, &c. ; and Second, those which are nothing 
in the objects themselves, but powers to produce 
various sensations in us by their primary qualities. 
Bodies produce ideas in us ; in the case of primary 
qualities, by impulse, and in the case of secondary' 
qualities, by the operation of insensible particles on 
our senses. “ The ideas of primary qualities of 
bodies are resemblances of them, and their patterns 
do really exist in the bodies themselves ; but the 
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* * Essay,* bk. ii., ch. ii., § 2. 
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J have no resemblance of them at all.”* Perception is 
the first and simplest idea we have from reflection 
upon sensations. Before perception can take place, 
there must be some idea imprinted by sense upon the 
mind ; but in perception the ideas of sensations are 
oft(m changed by the judgment. 

LochU In the preceding paragraph we have given, 

pretty much in Locke’s own language, the most 
Med. important of his doctrines regarding perception. 

We shall now endeavour to present in more 
systematic form his solution of the chief psycho- 
logical problems, pointing out those which he has 
not attempted. 

(1.) He appears to assume that the mind is nothing 
but a capacity of receiving sensations or ideas from 
experience. In this he differs from Descartes, who 
l' cannot doubt the existence of his mind as a thinking 
being independent of everything material. The prin- 
ciple of Locke and Ids school is : There is nothing 
in the intellect hut what comes into it through sense ; 
by Leibnitz, a distinguished follower of Descartes 
and opponent of Locke, this principle is amended 
by the addition, except intellect itself, 

(2.) Tlie psychological problem which .Locke at- 
tempts to solve is noU how there arises in conscious- 
. ness the knowledge of an extended non-ego, hut how 

the sensitive organism assumed to exist conveys to 
ther mind ideas of more distant objects. Locke thus 
begins from the stand-point of practical dualism. 

* ‘ Essay,’ bk. ii., cli. viii., § 15. 
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(3.) The mind knows the external world by means 
of ideas, some of which resemble the qualities which 
exist in ^bodies, while others do not. And in this 
reference Locke is ^’uilty of the same error whicli we 
find amongst the Cartesians ; the idea is evidently | 
thought to be something diffincnt from the activity 1 
of the mind in thinking it. Locke s psychology j 
may, therefore, bo described as one of representative 
idealism of the cru^st kind. v’ ■ 

(4.) The primary qualities of bodies arc the only 
real qualities which they possess. The secondary 
qualities are only jpoivers to produce certain ideas, as 
of colour, sound, Ac., in us, but these powers are 
possessed and exercised hj the iwimary qualities. j 
y. With reference to the first position of 
Locke, that there is nothing in the mind except 
what comes into it through sense, we may remark 
that it has occasioned an important and long- 
continued controversy amongst philosophers. Leib- 
nitz, the ablest contemporary critic of Locjkes 
philosophy, pointed out that there must be a mind 
possessing a certain structure or constitution in 
order to render experience possible. And although 
Locke may be correct in saying that there are no i 
innate ideas anterior to experience, yet the nature of 
certain elements of our knowledge is such that they 
could not be derived simply from experience. There 
are certain propositions which are characterised by 
self-evidence and necessity — that is, the truth of 
which we perceive intuitively and cannot possibly 
deny. As an example of these propositions we may 
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are equal to one another. This proposition is an 

ultimate intuition ; it cannot be ^proved by anything 
more simple ; it cannot be denied, because its 
opposite is inconceivable. It is argued, therefore, 
by those who differ from Locke, that the necessity of 
such a proposition could not originate in experience, 
since experience can only give what isy not wdiat 
must be ; and, consequently, that there must be some-N 
thing in the constitution of the mind which imparts 
the character of necessity to certain axiomatic 
propositions. 

Locke § Locke sets out with the resolution to trace 

SwttS. origin of our knowledge, and supposes that the 

mind at the beginning is destitute of all ideas. The 
most simple ideas are introduced into the mind 
through sense — that is, through an organ of our 
physical bodies ; and, still farther, the ingress of the 
i idea through sense is accounted' for by some impulse 
of the primary qualities of external bodies. Thus 
there is assumed the existence of organs of sense and 
external bodies, and the problem is to show how the 
latter, by means of the former, transmit ideas of 
themselves into the vacant mind. Now there can 
be no question that this position of Locke is the 
one which the majority of men naturally occupy. 
There is in children and savages a complete practical 
knowledge of objects around them and of their own 
bodies, although there is a complete ignorance of 
what is meant by such words as mind, or sensation, 
or consciousness. In the historipal acquisition of 
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knowledge, objects are perceived before sensations are 
known in consciousness. Mankind, without reflection | 
or conscious thought, assume the stand-point of* 
crude or practical realism, and the great majority of 
men never leave it. But when one attempts to 
make a psycliological analysis of his knowledge, it 
is not legitimate to assume objects as existing until 
it is shown how they become known. 

Notwithstanding the implied assumption of 
the existence of bodies, there is an attempt on the 
part of Locke to show, how the mind knows external 
objects. This is by means of ideas which come into 
the mind through the senses. It is difficult I’rd- 
quently to say what Locke moans by the word idea, 
on account of the many different senses in which 
he uses it, and the inextricable confusion with which 
different senses of the word are interchanged. There 
is, however, reason to believe that he was what has 
been since called a representative or hypothetical 
realist; that he held ideas to bo the only things 
immediately known ; that from the mind’s knowledge 
of ideas it infers the existence of external qualities ; 
and that the ideas of primary qualities really re- 
semble those qualities, which latter really constitute 
bodies as they exist. Without undertaking a criticism 
of some of these positions, which we shall see after- 
wards is done by others, we may at present point 
, ,gut an important paralogism. The design of the 
representative hypothesis is to explain how we come 
to know external objects. These objects, then, are 
assumed to be in themselves unknown; and their 
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- ’ the ideas which are immediately known. Thus the 
ideas represent the primary qualities of external 
objects to the mind. Now supposing ideas to exist, 
and supposing the inference to be admitted that they 
liave some external cause, we may ask, liow can it 
be aflirmcd that the idea represents or resembles the 
inferred quality ? In order to assert that one thing 
resembles, or does not resemble, another, it is necessary 
that there should be an iinh^pendent knowledge of 
the two things, a comparison between them, and a 
recognition of their resemblance or non-resemblance. 
But in this ease there can be, ex hypothesis no inde*» 
pendent knowledge of one of the terms of the 
comparison. The quality is known only as an infer- 
ence from the idea, and hence nothing can be 
asserted as to its likeness or unlikciiess to the idea. 
The fact is, psychological analysis, in liocke’s time, 
was only in its infancy, and consequently in his' 
writings there was very great confusion in various 
respects — a confusion which has been to a very 
great extent cleared away by subsequent writers. 

Of second-,^ § It is to be noticed that, according to Locke, 
insensible particles of the primary qualities 
of bodies which produce in us the ideas of the 
secondary qualities. The meaning of this appears 
to be that the resisting substance of a body may 
become so small as not to excite any sensible 
tactual sensation, but that still it is capable of excit- 
ing sensations of sight, smell, or taste. Thus, all 
ideas are produced by impulse from some extended 
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material substance ; but, in the case of the primary 
qualities, the extension is perceived, and, therefore, 
the idea resembles the quality, whereas when the 
extension becomes so small as to be imperceptible, it 
then gives rise to smells, tastes, and other non- 
resembling ideas. If this be Locke’s meaning, we 
naturally ask, how is it that secondary qualities do 
not exist in bodies ? If they are simply primary | 
qualities divided into particles so small as not to offer I 
resistance to pressure, there appears no reason for 
saying that they have no objective existence at all. 
This is another instance of Locke’s confusion. We 
must now see how Locke’s principles were treated 
by his successors in psvchological research. j 

j 

Section IV. j 

BERKELEY ( 1684 - 1753 ). j 

§ ”55: When we compare the subtlety and clear- ^ 
ness of the mental analysis found in the writings of ! 
Bishop Berkeley with the confusion perceptible in i 
Locke, we might fancy that we had advanced at least 
a century onwards in the liistory of thought. In 
Berkeley we have the first English philosopher who 
obtained a clear insight into the problems of the 
psychology of perce[)tion. And his,solution of some 
of these problems has not been improved upon to 
the present day, except, perhaps, in the manner of 
expression. We shall endeavour to give, as briefly 
as possible, an outline of the psychological doctrines 
of which he is the author. 
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OHAP. III. Berkeley’s Ussay towards a New Theory of Vision 
-1- L was his first published philosophical work, and may 
serve us here as an introduction to his system. In 
it we have Berkeley’s departure from tlie crude 
dualism of practical life and his theory of the manner 
in which that dualism is established. The following 
are tlie positions which he takes and defends : — 

(1.) Distance, or the fact of an interval between 
two points in the line of vision, — in other words, 
externality in space, in itself invisible, — is, in all 
cases in which we appear to see it, only suggested 
to our imagination by certain visible phenomena 
and visual sensations, which are its arbitrary 
signs. 

“ (2.) Magnitude, or the external space that objects 
occupy, is absolutely invisible ; all that we can see 
is merely a greater or less quantity of colour, and 
our apparently visual perceptions of real magnitude 
are interpretations of the tactual meaning of colours 
and other sensations in the visual organ. 

(3.) The situation of objects, or their relation to 
one another in space, is invisible ; all that we can 
see is variety in the relations of quantities of colour Ct. 
to one another, our supposed pure vision of actual 
locality being an interpretation of visual signs. 

(4.) There is no sensible object common to sight 
and touch ; space or extension, which has the best 
claim to this character, and which is nominally the 
object of both, is specifically as well as numerically 
different in each — externality in space, or distance, 
being absolutely invisible, while si^e and situation, 
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as visible, have nothing in common with size and chap. iti. 
situation as tangible. 

“ (5.) The explanation of the unity which we attri- 
bute to sensible things, as complements of visible and 
tangible qualities of one and the same substance, is 
contained in the theory that visible ideas and 
visual sensations, arbitrary signs in a Divine 
Language, are significant of distances and of the 
real sizes and situations of distant things ; while the 
constant association in nature of the two worlds of 
vision and touch has so associated them in our 
thoughts, that visible and tangible extension are 
liabitually regarded by us as specifically, and even 
numerically, one. 

‘‘ (6.) The proper object of Geometry is the kind of 
Extension given in our tactual experience, and not | 
the kind of Extension given in our visual experience, | 
and neither real planes can be seen — real extension 
in all its phases being invisible, and colour in its 
modifications of quantity being the only proper 
object of siglit, while colour, being a pure sensation, 
cannot exist extra-organically in space.” * 

The substance of the Neiv Theory may be Suhstarice 
thus expressed : The perception by sight of distance, 
magnitude, and direction, or of bodies as existing 
without us and being extended, is not an original 
but an acquired power. In sight we are conscious 
only of colour, but as this sensation and various 
tactual sensations are frequently experienced con- 
temporaneously, we fancy the object of sight is 
* Prof. FrasePa analysis in bis edition of Berkeley. 
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identical with the object of touch. And since it is 
the tactual qualities of bodies in wliich Ave have the 
greatest practical interest, visible colour and exten- 
sion soon, by association, become simply signs to call 
up the tactual qualities of bodies s^ipposed to be 
more real. There are some points in connection 
with this theory which may offer matter for criticism 
hereafter, but, in the meantime, we shall take a 
further view of Berkeley’s psychology by quoting from 
his ‘ Principles of Human Knowledge,’ Part I. : — 

(1.) It is evident to anyone who takes a survey of 
the objects of human knowledge, that they are either 
ideas actually imprinted on the senses ; or else such 
as are perceived by attending to the passions and 
operations of the mind ; or, lastly, ideas formed by 
help of memory and imagination — either compound- 
ing, dividing, or barely representing those originally 
perceived h\ the aforesaid ways. By sight, I have 
the ideas of light and colours, with their several 
degrees and variations. By touch, I perceive hard 
and soft, heat and cold, motions and resistance, and 
of all these more ©r less either as to quantity or 
degree. Smelling furnishes one with odours, the- 
palate with tastes; and hearing conveys sounds to 
the mind in all their variety of tone and composition. 
And as several of these are observed to accompany 
each other, they come to be marked by one name. 
Thus, for example, a certain colour, taste, smell, 
figure, and consistence having been observed to go 
together, are accounted one distinct thing, signified 
by the name apple, ... . 
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(2.) ‘‘But besides all that endless variety of ideas or chap, rn 
objects of knowledge, there is likewise something 
which knows or perceives them, and exercises divers 
operations, as willing, imagining, remembering, about 
them. T his perceiving , active being is what I call 
mi nd, spirit, so ul, or myself. By which worSsT^^ 
not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely 
distinct from them, wherein they exist, or, which is 
the same thing, whereby they are perceived — for the 
existence of an idea consists in its being perceived, j 
(3.) “ That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor o/vVe/s 
ideas, formed by the imagination, exist without the 
mind, is what everybody will allow. And to me it 
is no less evident that the various sensations or ideas 
imprinted on the sense, however blended or combined 
together (that is, whatever objects they compose), 
cannot exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving 
them. I think an intuitive knowledge may be ob- 
tained of this by any one that shall attend to what 
is meant by the term e{cist when applied to sensible | 
things. The table I write on, I say, exists, that is, I 
see and feel it; and if I were out of my study I 
should say it existed, meaning thereby that if I was 
in my study I might perceive it, or that some other 

spirit actually does perceive it 

(7.) “From what has been said, it is evident there No matter. 
is not any other substance than spirit, or that which 
perceives. .... For an idea to exist in an un- 
perceiving thing is a manifest contradiction, for to 
have an idea is all one as to perceive ; that, there- 
fore, wherein colour, figure, &c., exist must perceive 
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THAI-, in. , them, hence it is clear there can be no unthinking 
^ J substance or suhstratum of those ideas. 

(8.) ‘‘ But, say you, though the ideas themselves do 
not exist without the mind, yet there may be things 
like them, whereof they are copies or resemblances, 
which things exist without the mind in an unthink- 
ing substance. I answer, an idea can be like nothing 
but an idea ; a colour or figure can be like nothing 

but another colour or figure Again, I ask, 

whether those supposed original or external things, 
of which our ideas are the pictures or representations, 
be themselves perceivable or no ? If they are, then 
they are ideas, and we have gained our point ; but if 
you say they are not, I appeal to any one whether it 
be sense to assert a colour is like something which 
is invisible ; hard or soft, like something which is 
intangible ; and so of the rest. 

LUtim- (9.) ^‘Some there are who make a distinction 
betwixt 'primary and secondary qualities. By the 

ViiJavkm. ^ iiaean extension, figure, motion, resl^ 

solidity or impenetrability, and number; by the 
latter they denote all other sensible qualities, as 
colours, sounds, tastes, and so forth. The ideas we 
have of these we acknowledge not to be the re- 
semblances of anything existing without the mind, 
or unperceived ; but they will have our ideas of the 
primary qualities to be patterns or images of things 
which exist without the mind, in an unthinking 
substance which they call matter. By matter, there- 
fore, we are to understand an inert, senseless sub- 
stance, in which extension, figure, and motion do 
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actually subsist. But it is evident, from what we chap. nr. 
have already shown, that extension, figure, and 
motion, are only ideas existing in the mind, and 
that an idea can be like nothing but another idea, 
and that consequently neither they nor their 
^archetypes canexist in an unj»erceiving substance. 

’Hence, it is plain that the very notion of what is 
called master or corjporedl substance involves a con- 
tradiction in it 

(2().) ‘‘We perceive a continual succession of ideas. Spirit thi 
some are anew excited, otherg are changed or totally 
disappear. There is therefore some cause of these 
ideas whereon they depend, and which produces 
and changes them. That this cause cannot be any 

quality or idea is clear It must therefore 

be a substance; but it has been shown that there 
is no corporeal or material substance; it remains 
therefore that the cause of ideas is an incorporeal 
active substance or Spirit.’’ 

Sis § *&?: We now proceed to point out some things in ' Criticism 
Berkeleianism worthy of remark. And, in the first 
place, it must be admitted that Berkeley has not 
carried his pyschological analysis quite far enough. 

When he says, by sight we have ideas of colour 
&c.,” it is plain that he assumes the existence of our 
sensive organism. And although, according to his 
theory, the organism is composed, like all other 
objects, of ideas, yet its existence should not be 
assumed until it is shown how it is known. 

There is another defect in Berkeley’s analysis 
which must be admitted. He was not able to 

H 2 
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CHAP. III. discover the error committed by Descartes and Locke 

before him of supposing ideas to be distinct entities 

contained in a mind. He did not reach the dis- 
covery that the mental object of consciousness is 
identical with the mental activity. And, con- 
sequently, there is a character of crudeness about 
his theory which would have been avoided had he 
taken a correct view of the relation between ideas 
and mind. 

Jhiikeletj a m ^ Perhaps the greatest merit of Berkeley as 
fioimt. ! ^ psychologist is his complete overthrow of the 
{ representative idealism found in Descartes and 
‘ Locke. The real objects which constitute the world 
in which we live are ideas, that is, are objects 
known ; the ideas which are immediately known are 
the real things which exist. The assumption of 
some unknown, unthinking matter as the cause of 
our ideas is unphilosophical and absurd. Ideas 
cannot represent or resemble anything but ideas ; 
qualities as known can have no resemblance to 
matter unknown. The sensible objects which we 
know are not representatives of any more real 
matter underlying them ; they are the very things 
which exist. 

It cannot bo objected to Berkeley's psychology 
that, because he denies the existence of insensible 
matter, ho destroys the reality and permanence of 
things. He believes that the things which he sees 
and touches would exist whether he saw and touched 
them or not ; that they have a permanent existence 
because they are always perceived — that is, they 
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always exist in tlie Divine Mind. The problem is 
to account for the permanent objective existence of 
sensible things. Berkeley’s predecessors did this 
by postulating insensible matter; Berkeley was 
successful in his destructive arguments against 
the representative idealism of his predecessors ; 
whether he was equally successful in establishing 
his own position remains to be seen. 

4525- § &9r There is probably to be seen in Berkeley’s 
reasoning an illustration of the tyranny of language 
over thought. He sets out with the assumption 
that everything we know is an idea ; and tlie very 
word idea compels him to hold that it exists only 
in a mind ; it is incongruous to think of ideas being 
anywhere but in a mind. And sim^e unknown 
insensible matter is seen by him to be inadequate'- 
and contradictory as an hypothesis to account for 
the permanence of sensible objects, he is driven by 
his original view of the identity of ideas and things 
to substitute for matter a mind in which ideas may 
be contained when his or some other finite mind does 
not perceive them. Had he commenced with a 
different view of the nature of ideas, had he seen 
them to be not distinct entities capable of existence 
in different minds, but identical with and insepara- 
ble from the mental activity of his own consciousness, 
he probably would have been led to a different con- 
clusion, We observe, also, that there is in Berkeley 
a trace of the confusion in the use of the word idea 
which pervaded Locke. Colours, smells, tastes, are 
ideas ; so are extension, figure, motion. Now after 
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CHAP. rii. j a careful analysis, there can be nothing clearer than 
bEC T. i\. I sensation of smell or colour is quite different 

from extension or any form of space. And to class 
both under the common name idea will almost 
certainly lead to error. It has led Berkeley to the 
conclusion that there is no externality of objects to hi^ 
mind except in the mind of some other being. And 
objects generally have externality from finite minds 
; by virtue of their being contained in the Infinite 
Mind. Now what is this but saying that the 
Infinite Mind is just space, in which all sensible 
objects are perceived? Thus Berkeley’s most 
important conclusions, regarding the non-existence 
of insensible Matter, regarding the existence of 
Infinite Mind, regarding the nature of externality, 
and others, sprang from an erroneous view regarding 
the nature of ideas, and an indiscriminate applica- 
tion of tho word idea to things essentially different. 
But although in the expression, and perhaps also in 
tho meaning, of his doctrines he is not free from 
error, it must always be admitted that in his hands 
psychology began to be characterised by that 
subtlety and clearness of analysis which are so 
difficult of attainment, and yet so essential to its 
taking a position worthy of its importance in the 
circle of the sciences. 
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Section V. j 

HOME (1711-1776). i 

I 

(6% 60r David Hume was the natural successor in | 
philosophy of Locke and Berkeley, and he carried 
their principles to a logical conclusion. The same 
clearness and acuteness of analytic power which we 
observed in Berkeley are to be found in perhaps a 
still greater degree in Hume. The publication of his 
writings constituted a crisis in modern philosophy, 
which led his successors to go back to the considera- 
tion of the premises from wliich modern philosophers 
started, in order that they might avoid his conclu- 
sions. We shall give in his own words his most im- 
portant doctrines. 

All the perceptions of the human mind resolve 
themselves into two distinct kinds, which I shall 
call impressions and ideas. The difference betwixt 
these consists in the degrees of force and liveliness 
with which they strike upon the mind, and make 
their way into our thought or consciousness. Those 
perceptions which enter with most force and vio- 
lence, we may name impressions; and, under this 
name, I comprehend all our sensations, passions and 
emotions, as they make their first appearance in the 
soul. By ideas^ I mean the faint images of these in 
thinking and reasoning.” ^ 

^ ‘‘There is another division of our perceptions. 
Treatise of Human Nature,* bk I., part I., § 1. 
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I which it will be convenient ' to observe, and which 
extends itself both to our impressions and ideas. 
This division is int® simfU and .evm;plex. Simple 
perceptions, or impressions and ideas, are such as 
I admit of no distinction or separation. The complex 
are the contrary to these, and may be distinguished^ 
into parts. Though a particular colour, taste, and 
smell, are qualities all united together in this apple, 
it is easy to perceive they are not the same, but are 
' at least distinguishable from each other.” * 

All our simple ideas in their first appearance are 
derived from simple impressions which are correspon- 
dent to them, and which they exactly represent.” t 
‘‘ Impressions may be divided into two kinds, 
i those of sensation and those of reflection. The first 
; kind arises on the soul originally, from unknown 
i causes. The second is derived, in a great measure, 

I from our ideas, and that in the following order. An 
impression first strikes upon the senses, and makes 
I us perceive heat or cold, thirst or hunger, pleasure 
I or pain, of some kind or other. Of this impression 
! there is a copy taken by the mind, which remains 
j after the impression ceases ; and this we call an idea. 
This idea of pleasure or pain, when it returns upon 
the soul, produces the new impressions of desire 
I and aversion, hope and fear, which may properly 
be called impressions of reflection, because derived 
from it. These again are copied by the memory 
and imagination and becom^ideas. 

t Ib. 


* ‘ Treatise,’ bk. I., part I., § 1. 

X * Treatise,’ bk. I., part I., § 2. 
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With, reference to the suhstratum of bodies, Hume 
asks whether the idea of substance be derived from 
the impressions of sensafion or reflection ? If it be 
conveyed to us by our senses, I ask, which of them, 
and after what manner ? If it be perceived by the 
eyes, it must be k colour ; if by the ears, a sound ; if 
by the palate, a taste, a»d so of the other senses. 
But I believe none will assert that substance is 
either a colour, a sound, or a taste, sjff ho idea of 
substance must, therefore, be derived from an impres- 
sion of reflection, if it really exists But the impres- 
sions of reflection resolve themselves into our 
passions and emotions ; nohe of which can possibly 
represent a substance. We have, therefore, no idea 
of substance distinct from that of a collection of 
particular qualities, nor have we any other meaning 
when we either talk or reason concerning it. y.The 
idea of a substance, as well as that of a mode, is 
nothing but a collection of simple ideas, that are 
united by the imagination and have a particular 
name assigned them, by which wo are able to recall, 
either to ourselves or others, that collection. x But 
the difference betwixt these ideas consists in this, 
that the particular qualities which form a substance 
are commonly referred to an unknown something, in 
which they are supposed to inhere ; or granting this 
fiction should not take place, are at least supposed 
to be closely and inseparably connected by the 
relations of contiguity and causation.” * 

“ Upon opening my eyes and turning them to the 

‘ Treatise/ bk, I., part L, § 6. 
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surrounding objects, I perceive many visible bodies ; 
and upon shutting them again, and considering the 
distance betwixt these bodies, I acquire the idea of 
extension. As every idea is derived from some 
impression which is exactly similar to it, the impres- 
sions similar to this idea of extension must either be 
some sensations derived from the sight, or some 
internal impressions arising from these sensations/’ * 
It is not the latter, therefore it must be the former. 
“My senses convey to me only the impressions 
of coloured points, disposed in a certain manner. 
Hence we may conclude with certainty that the idea 
of extension is nothing but a copy of these coloured 
points and of the manner of their appearance/^ t 

Thus Hume concludes that extension is an idea 
abstracted from particular impressions of sense, the 
peculiarities of colour, &c., being left out of view, 
and attention paid only to the disposition of points. 

“As it is from the disposition of visible and 
tangible objects we receive the idea of space, so 
from the succession of ideas and impressions we 
form the idea of time ; nor is it possible for time 
alone ever to make its appearance, or be taken notice 
of by the mind.” J 

“ We have no idea of space or extension but when 
we regard it is an object of our sight or feeling.” 
So “ the indivisible movements of time must be filled 
with some real object or existence, whose succession 
forms the duration, and makes it to be conceivable 
by the mind.”§ 


* ‘ Treatise.^ bk. I., part II., § 3. t Ib. X Ib. § Ib. 
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“ As to those impressionSy which arise from the 
sensesy their ultimate cause is, in my opinion, 
perfectly inexplicable by human reason, anJ it will 
always be impossible to decide with certainty, 
whether they arise immediately from the object, or 
are produced by the creative power of the mind, 
or are derived from the Author of our being.” * 

‘‘ The opinion of the continued existence of body 
depends on the coherence and constancy of certain 

impressions.’* t 

^7 § ^ Having given the important psychological 
doctrines of Ilumo in his own language, we now 
proceed to make such remarks upon them as seem 
called for. But, before doing so, we shall arrange 
more systematically the doctrines to which we pro- 
pose to refer. 

(1.) All our simple ideas are copies of some im- 
pressions previously experienced. No idea, therefore, 
can be found in the mind which has not, more or less j 
proximately, been copied from some impression. 

(2.) There is no idea the mind of sulstance, 
either corporeal or spiritual, except in so for as sub- 
stance means a collection of qualities or of impressions 
and ideas. This doctrine follows immediately from 
the preceding, since svhstance is admitted to be 
neither a sensation nor the copy of a sensation. 

(3.) Extension and duration, or space and time, 
are ideas abstracted from sensations. The idea of ex- 
tension is a copy of the co-existent points of visible 
or tactual impressions. The idea of duration is a 
* * Treatise,* bk. I., part III., § 5. f * Treatise,’ bk. I. part IV. § 2. 
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copy of the continuity of sensations. But as abstract 
ideas have no existence independent of the concrete 
impressions from which they are abstracted, it follows 
that space and time have no existence independently 
of extended or continuing impressions. 

(4.) It is impossible to infer with certainty the 
cause of sensations. The metaphysical hypothesis of 
an insensible substance as the cause of sensations 
has been shown to be contradictory. And it is likex 
wise impossible to infer, with Berkeley, that the 
Divine Mind is that cause. 

(5.) If it be asked how objects — that is, collections 
of impressions — appear to have a continued and in- 
dependent existence, the only answer that can be 
given is, that the impressions composing them are 
seen to have a certain coherency and constancy of 
recurrence which leads the mind to attribute to 
them independent existence. 

4$ § 63; The first of these principles held by Hume 
is only a re-statement in more definite form, of 
what, long before, had been held by Locke. But in 
Hume’s hands it became a powerful instrument of 
destruction. We have Ho ideas except those that 
are copies of some antecedent impressions. 

But matter as a suhsitatim is not given in any sen- 
sation ; neither is mind as the subject of ideas ; neither 
is causal efSciency, except merely that one impres- 
sion or idea regularly precedes another ; neither is 
God. Therefore we have no ideas of matter, or mind, 
or cause, or God. This ought to be Hume’s conclu- 
sion; but he actually concludes that we cannot 
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infer the existence of these unknown things. .This 
principle, drawing with it, as it did, such skeptical 
conclusions, was most important in stimulating lleid 
and Kant to inquire into its accuracy. We shall, 
therefore, leave the criticism of it to them, merely 
pointing it out now as the principle which, by its 
consequences, led to the greatest reyolutioii in the 
history of philosophy. 

We now consider one of Hume’s skeptical 
conclusions. lie holds that we have no idea of 
substance except as a collection of qualities or im- 
pressions ; no idea of it as the unknown cause of our 
known sensations. He holds, also, that it is impos- 
sible to infer conclusively that our simple sensations 
are caused by the Divine Mind, But, at the same 
time, there is an admission that sensations must have 
an origin somehow and somewhere. Sensations, he 
says, ‘‘arise on the soul originally from unknown 
causes.” “ An impression first strikes upon the senj^es 
and makes us perceive heat or cold, &c,” There is 
hero, consciously or unconscibusly, an admission that 
there is something beyond, or behind our sensations, 
which w^e cannot indeed know, but the existence of 
which we cannot deny. Connected with the origin of 
our sense-knowledge — that.js, connected with the 
real existence of things — there is, Hume admits, a 
problem to be solved, which, however, he thinks in- 
soluble. “ An impression strikes upon our senses.” 
Take almost any one of these words, and you cannot 
understand its meaning without taking for granted 
that very unknown which Hvmie wished to banish. 
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Impression implies some receptive thing upon which 
some other thing presses, so as to leave its mark. 
What is that other thing which makes the impres- 
sion upon the senses? Hume cannot answer; but 
he cannot employ ordinary language, he cannot 
invent a language, which does not imply that beyond 
the sphere of our immediately known sensations there 
is another sphere which we are bound to believe in, 
but may not completely know. Hume started with 
the assumption that we have no ideas but what are 
copies of sensations, and the skeptical conclusions to 
which he was led are the reductio ad ahsurdmi of his 
principle. His principle landed him in a conflict 
with beliefs of which he could not rid himself, and 
he certainly showed great fortitude in throwing over- 
board those beliefs for the sake of logical consistency. 
But it is questionable if he was really sincere inr 
doing so, and there is some reason for supposing that 
his design was simply to show the absurd conclusions 
to which his predecessor’s principles naturally led. 
This at least he did, and did it with remarkable 
effect. 

W§ 64: Hume’s view of the origin of the idea of 
extension must now be referred to. As he was not at 
liberty to admit any idea which was not a copy of a 
sensation, and as he could not deny that we have an 
idea of extension, he was bound to show that it was a 
copy of some sensation. He accordingly assumed 
tliat sensations or impressions, as he called them, 
were extended ; then abstracted his mind from the 
quality of the sensation, as colour, &c. ; then, as the 
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result of the abstraction, appears the idea of pure 
extension. And as the idea is a copy of the sensation, 
omitting the particular colour or tactual quality, it 
follows, of course, that the idea is extended. But as 
it is an abstract idea, it can have no existence apart 
from the concrete sensation from which it was 
abstracted. One would have supposed that the in- 
congruity of making an idea a copy of an extended 
thing would have been sufficient to make Hume 
abandon his principle altogether. But no; with a 
pertinacity worthy of a better cause he determines 
that, come what will, ho will adhere to his principle. 
His doctrines, that the idea of extension is a copy 
from a sensation, that space and time are abstrac- 
tions from concrete experiences, will be criticised 
hereafter.* 

7/§ As the skepticism of Hume formed such an 
important crisis in the liistory of modern philosophy, 
and as it is the natural conclusion of all that went 
before, it may be as well to present, in a brief form, 
a view of the important problems which had hitherto 
occupied the attention of psychologists, and the ways 
in which their solution was attempted. The diagram 
6n the next page is an attempt to illustrate, in a 
rough way, the problems which psychologists have 
set themselves to solve. Let the circle E. 0. H. T. S. 
with I. in the centre, represent the mind and its 
sensations; E. indicating resistance, C. colour, H. 
hardness, T. taste, S. smell. I. indicates tlie ego or 
subject of consciousness. 

* See § 83. 
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The capital letters K. C., &o., indicate actual 
sensations, and, since they are felt in the body, 
E. E., the circumscribed circle may represent the 
extension of the organism. The small circle to 
the left hand, r. c. h. t. s., indicates the mind in a 
state of reflection, and each of these letters stands 
for the representative or the idea of the sensation 
indicated by the corresponding capital. The circle 
to the right hand, having 0 in the centre, indi- 
cates the object, supposed to have independent 
existence, and consisting of the qualities c'cc., 
all comprehended in E^ E^ objective extension. 
The small circle at the extreme right may repre- 
sent tlie unknown matter, consisting of unknown 
powers, r, c, &c., corresponding to the known 
qualities, C, &c., which constitute the object 
of perception. 
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Now, in examining the problems connected 
witli the process of know ing and the objects of know- 
ledge, there have been adopted, as we have pointed 
out, two methods. According to the first of these, 
the continuous and independent existence of the 
object 0. is assumed, and the problem is to explain 
the relation between O. and I., between the extended 
object and the perceiving mind. And as it is also 
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assumed that I. and 0. are so utterly different in 
nature that the former cannot know the latter, it j 
becomes necessary to interpose between them some 
intermediate and representative idea. Hence, the 
sensations E. C. H., &c., or the revived sensations r. c. 
h., &c., or some combinations of them, ar6 thought 
to be representatives of the object 0. and its qualities. 
But after a more careful analysis, it comes to be seen 
that some of the qualities, such as are j 

really identical with sensations C. H. T. S., and when 
this discovery is made, there must be a correction of 
the representative theory. C., colour, is purely subjec- 
tive, and so are H. T. S. ; therefore, there are no 
qualities C, to be represented, nothing but 

certain unknown powers, h^ t^ s^; consequently, the 
sensations C. (Src., which are immediately known, are 
made to represent these unknown powers. But here : 
another difficulty presents itself. How can you say i 
that something which is in itself utterly unknown is 
represented by something that you know ? And, 
especially, how can you maintain that ideas of your 
mind are ideas of an unknown and unknowing 
matter? These are the questions that Berkeley 
asks, and by them overturns the representative theory. • 
The sensations E. C., &c., are not representatives at 
all ; they are the real things which exist. They are 
identical with E, C, &c., the distance and externality 
being only apparent, not real. Skepticism regarding 
matter and space, begun in Berkeley, is continued 
and extended in Hume, All knowledge comes 
through sensation. But matter is not a sensation, 
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CHAV. 111. neither is cause, neither is spirit, therefore these 
— L _1 things do not exist. There are only the two series 
of sensations and ideas governed by certain laws. 
Thus, psychology, beginning with the assumption of 
practical dualism, is compelled to make use of a 
theory of representation to explain its difficulties, 
finds this theory unsatisfactory, and terminates in 
skepticism. As the representative theory played 
such an important part in psychology from Descartes 
to Hume, it may be serviceable to us to give some 
attention to the nature of representation and the 
use wliich has been properly or improperly made 
of it. 

Different 73 § Turning to the diagram in § fe it is proper 
o/reprT ^ represents 0 /; a revived sensation 

mentation, represents correctly and more or less vividly the 
I original sensation of wliich it is a revival. But 
' suppose an object of perception, say an orange, lies 
before us. A certain figured colour is seen, called 
by Locke and others an idea. This idea represents 
I the object. Now this use of the word represent is 
1 utterly confusing and inaccurate. For what does it 
mean ? It means that the sensation C represents C, 
4 - r + t + s; or that the sensation of colour repre- 
sents the quality of colour plus the other possible 
and imagined sensations of resistance, smell, taste, &c., 
which we believe we may experience from the orange. 
Now it may be quite correct to say that the sen- 
sation C calls up before consciousness by the po^ 
of association certain other revived sensations which 
I have previously occurred in the same groups with C ; 
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it is quite incorrect to say that C represents them. 
A third use of the principle of representation makes ! 
C represent C, — the sensation represents the quality, j 
13nt the truth is that the sensation is the quality as ' 
far as we know it. Sensations associated together, ; 
and, hy an organic process, projected into space, are \ 
the objects which ire know. It may bo said, in the 
foiirtli place, that the sensation C represents the 
uuliiiown power and this is just as inaccurate a ! 
use of the word as any of the rest, as lias been ; 
already shown. Thus in the first and only proper i 
use of the word rejirejjont, it means both to stand for 
and xcse,mble ; in the second, it means to be asso- 
ciated with so as to bring into consciousness; in t&e 
tliird, it expresses the result of an organic illusion ; 
and in the fourth, it indicates an inference which we 
make regarding the cause of our sensations. The 
impropriety of regarding ideas as representatives 
in any of these 'senses except the first was clearly 
perceived by both Rixlvjeley and Hume ; and lh(^ 
errors of these philosophers, if such there are, must 
be looked for, therefore, in their views of the nature 
or origin of ideas. The former thought that all 
ideas — that is, objects of knowledge — must, as being 
ideas, exist in some mind ; the latter maintained 
that all ideas are copies of some sense-impression. 
Hence the idealism of the former and skepticism of 
the latter. 

The conclusions of Berkeley and Hume may 
be regarded as the reductio ad ahsurdum of represen-- 
tativG idealism as found in Descartes and Locke. 
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Bat in these conclusions there was something un- 
satisfying to the human mind. People can scarcely 
bring themselves to think that the objects which 
they perceive have, or involve, no reality except the 
fact of their being perceived. Nor is it easy to 
think that space, or the externality of objects with 
reference to our minds, means simply the possi- 
bility of being perceived by another mind. It was, 
therefore, to be expected that there would be a 
reaction against the conclusions of Berkeley and 
Hume ; and that tliat reaction would seek to establish, 
first, the permanent and independent existence of a 
non-ego other than a mental one, and second, the 
existence of ideas which are not merely copies 
of sensations. By the efforts of Eeid and Kant this 
was attempted. 


Section VI. 
KEiD ( 1710 - 1796 ). 


JReid 

shocked. 


73 ^ ^ Eeid, like many other people of his time, 
was greatly shocked at the skeptical conclusions 
drawn by Berkeley and Hume, and he set himself 
with great ardour to refute the system from which 
he believed them to follow. The conclusions that 
there is no matter and no mind, that all the objects 
in the universe are nothing but floating impressions 
and ideas, were so utterly repugnant to his practical 
good sense, and so utterly repugnant to the ordi- 
nary beliefs of mankind in general, that he resolved 
to see whether some foundation for philosophy could 
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not be laid, upon which it would be possible to build 
more securely the structure of human knowledge 
and belief. To this task Reid brought a great deal 
of candour and honesty, a fair amount of learning, 
and a great deal of good sense. 

But, unfortunately, he did not understand either 
Berkeley or Hume, and he was not at all clear as to 
what position he ought to take up in order suc- 
cessfully to refute them. He resolved to appeal 
from the philosophers to the common sense of man- 
kind, which is a more or less satisfactory appeal 
according to what is meant to be included in . the 
term common sense. Generally speaking, he appears 
to mean by it that practical good sense which leads 
men to trust to the testimony of their senses, and to 
believe in the existence of the world and a variety of 
other things. Sometimes, however, he gives it a 
more scientific meaning, and describes the principles 
of common sense as those beliefs which result from 
the constitution of our nature, and w'hich are neces- 
sary and universal. Then taking his stand upon 
these principles, he thought that he was able to defy 
the most insidious attacks of the skeptic. Like the 
good knight, Fitz- James, he addressed his foes, the. 
idealistic philosophers : — 

“ Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.’* j 

j 

But, unfortunately, it was not long before he went | 
over to the camp of the enemy, cut his connection 
with his first friends, the men of common sense, and j 
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began to philosophise just as recklessly as any that 
had gone before him. , 

§ 50V We must now proceed to consider what it 
was that he accomplislied or attempted in the in- 


terest of psychological science. And, at the outset, 


we observe with satisfaction that he noticed the 


improper use which his predecessors had made of the 
word idea. He^^w that there was no mental object 
numerically different from a iilental activity; that 
the act of cojpLceiving and the ment al concept were 
really idmitical^ being the same thing looked at 
from different sides. Consequently, when he speaks 
of ideas or any other mental objects, he considers 
them as equivalent to mental activities or statist 
He brought into prominence also the fact, which 
Berkeley had clearly pointed out before him, that 
the ideas or phenomena of the mind do not at all 
resemble the qualities which he believed to exist 
outside of him and to constitute the material world. 
There can be no resemblance between the sensation 
of colour and the objective quality which causes it ; 
nor between the sensation of touch or pressure and 
the objective, hard, and extended body which occa- 
sions it. Thus thought Eeid ; and in establishing 
this position he believed that he had overthrown the 
idealistic hypothesis. If there are no ideas in exist- 
ence except mental activities, and if thes^ bear no 
resemblance to qualities of matter, how can there 
be any possibility of remming from those mental 
phenomena to either the existence or the non- 
existence of unknown material qualities? Thus 
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Iteid pronounced the demonstration of the existence 
of a material world, upon principles of idealism, 
to be impossible ; equally impossible was the de- 
monstration of its non-existence. And having thus 
shown the futility of the method of demonstration 
as applied to the problems of the psychology of 
perception, he took refuge in the instinctive beliefs 
of mankind from that skepticism in wliich he 
believed the principles of idealism terminated. 
Thus far we have considered Iteid as a destructive 
thinker, overturning the false positions of his pre- 
decessors ; we must now study his efforts towards 
the establishment of a true theory of perception. 

77 §-71. “ If,” says Eeid, ‘‘ we attend to that act of 
our mind which we call the perception of an external 
object of sense, we shall find in it these three 
things : — 'l^rst, some conception or notion of the 
object perceived ; S econd ly, a strong and irresistible 
conviction and belief of its present existence ; and 
Thirdly, that this conviction and belief are 
immediate, and not the effect of reasoning.”* And 
again, when examining the sense of touch, ho finds 
that his conceiMon of hardness is unlike any sensation, 
and, therefore, not an idea of sensation ; and also that 
the helief of the existence of hardness cannot be the 
result of any comparision of ideas or reasoning. He 
concludes thus : — What shall we say, then, of this 
conception, and this belief, which are so unaccount- 
able and untractable? 1 see nothing left, but 
to conclude, that, by an original principle of our 
* Hamilton’s Beid, i., p. 258. 
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constitution, a certain sensation of touch both suggests 
to the mind the conception of hardness and creates 
the belief of it : or, in other words, that this sensation 
is a natural sign of hardness.”* In speaking of 
colour, he says : — “ The common language of man- 
kind shows evidently that we ought to distinguish 
between the colour of a body, which is conceived to be 
a fixed and permanent quality in the body, and the 
appearance of that colour to the eye, which may be 
varied a thousand ways, by a variation of the light, 
of the medium, or of the eye itself. The permanent 
colour of the body is the cause which, by the media- 
tion of various kinds or degrees of light and of 
various transparent bodies interposed, produces 

all this variety of appearances The ideas 

of sight come to be associated with, and readily to 
suggest, things external, and altogether unlike them. 
In particular, that idea which we have called the ap- 
pearance of colour y suggests the conception and belief 
of some unhnown quality in the body which occasions 
the idea ; and it is to this quality, and not to the idea, 
that we give the name of colour Eeid's account of 
the perception of the primary qualities is substanti- 
ally the same as of the secondary. An impression is 
made |ipon the retina of the eye, or a tactual 
sensation is felt in the hand; and these severally 
mggeet visible and tangible figure and extension by > 
some instinctive principle of our constitution which 
we cannot explain and cannot resist. 

%\ Arranging the foregoing doctrines more 
* Hcimilton’s Edd, i. p. 121. f lb., i., p. 137. 
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systematically, the following appear to be the 
essential principles of his theory of perception. 

(1.) Qualities as they exist in bodies are, in them- 
selves, absolutely unknown. This is true both of 
the secondary and primary qualities, since no sensa- 
tion or idea of which we can be conscious has the 
slightest resemblance to either the one or the other. 

(2.) The only objects which we can know are 
sensations or ideas, but these are not to be distin- 
guished from the mental acts which they constitute. 

(3.) These sensations or ideas are of various kinds ; 
and, by an original principle of our . constitution 
which we cannot explain, suggest the conception of 
some corresponding objective, but in itself unknown, 
quality, and create in us a belief of its existence. 
This sugg^tion-of the conception and belief of . the 
unknown quality is what Keid means by perception. 

(4.) The suggestion, by the sensation, of the con- 
ception and belief of the quality, is immediate — that 
is, the mind passes from the sensation to the con- 
ception and belief of the quality without the 
medium of any process of reasoning, but by an 
instinctive and irresistible principle of our constitu- 
tion. We have not been able to find in Eeid a 
single passage in which immediate means anything 
but this. 

iS; We can now point out the differences between 
Eeid and his predecessors, and form an estimate of 
the value of his attempt to advance psychological 
science. We have already stated that he professed 
to adhere to the generally-received beliefs of 
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mankind, but that he soon departed from the stand- 
point of men of common sense. Tho Jlu^Uties^ Q^ 
b odies ar e, accord inp: to him, unknown; the appear- 
ance of colour, for example — the phenomenal colour — 
is known to us, and suggests the existence of an 
unknown cause which exists permanently in bodies. 
But ask any ordinary man of common se nse, and he 
will tell yqu . that the colour which he sees exists jn 
bodies. All men who are not pliilosophers believe 
that the greenness and the redness of which they 
become aware through sight really exist in bodies 
outside of them, and they do not know the meaning 
of a colour which cannot be seen, lieid tells them, 
“Oh nol my friends, your principles of common 
sense are generally correct, and wOiat you cannot 
help but believe is generally true; but in this case 
there is a slight mistake. What you see, the 
blueness or the redness, is not the colour of bodies at 
all ; it is nothing but an idea in your mind. The 
real colour of bodies is something that you cannot 
see; an unknown quality whoso existence is sug- 
gested to you by that deluding appearance of colour 
which you incorrectly believe to be in bodies.” 
There is reason to fear that Eeid s friends of common 
sense w^ould think his doctrine, that the colour of 
bodies is something invisible, rather paradoxical. 

The principal differences between ordinary 
men, Eeid, and the idealistic philosophers whom he 
opposes may be resolved into an ambiguity in the 
use of language. Turning again to the diagram in 
§ 65, all men who are not philosophers look upon C, 
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as the only colour which they know ; they see it and 
believe it exists in bodies. Reid tells them that is 
really C, an idea, and that it is incorrect to call it a 
colour. The real colour is c^ an unknown quality. 
Reid’s opponents, the philosophers, agree with Reid 
in identifying 0^ with C but they say that C is the 
colour and not c^. Here is only a difference in the 
application of a name. But there are other differ- 
ences of greater importance. 

According to Reid, the sensations of which we 
become aware through the organism necessarily 
suggest external, and otherwise unknown, qualities, 
and, by the constitution of our nature, we cannot but 
believe in the existence of those qualities. To. 
attempt, therefore, either to prove or to disprove 
their existence is absurd ; they are given to us by a 
law of our nature more fundamental than any 
process of reasoning we might employ. And any 
system of philosophy which results in the subversion 
of this natural and necessary belief must be 
fallacious either in its original premises or in some 
of its intermediate processes. 

Thus to the skepticism of Hume, Reid opposed 
bis doctrine of the necessary suggestion and belief 
of objective qualities. What is necessarily believed 
cannot possibly be doubted ; the existence of the 
qualities of bodies is, by a necessity of our nature, 
believed ; therefore, Hume’s skepticism is impossible. 
Such was the reasoning of Reid ; and if be could 
make out the alleged necessity, there can be no 
question but his reasoning was correct. But, 
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unfortunately for his position, both Berkeley and 
I Hume found it possible to doubt that which Eeid 
pronounced to be necessary, and the possibility of an 
honest doubt is a clear disproof of an alleged 
necessity. 

Another doctrine of Reid’s, which he himself 
thought to be of great importance, was directed 
against one of the premises of idealism. Since the 
time of Locke it was an accepted maxim amongst 
English psychologists that all our ideas originate in 
sense. Upon the principle that there can be no idea 
which is not the copy of a sensation, Hume founded 
his skeptical conclusions. And Eeid, therefore, saw?, 
the importance of endeavouring to show the falsity 
of this principle. He took the idea of extension as 
an experimentum cmcis; showed that none of our 
sensations can be extended, while at the same time 
it cannot be denied that we have a knowledge of 
extension ; and then triumphantly asked where this 
knowledge could come from. Since it could not 
possibly come through sense, no sensation being 
extended, the idealists, Reid thought, must find it 
utterly impossible to explain its origin upon their 
principles — while he himself had his instinctive 
beliefs to fall back upon. Extension is suggested, 
necessarily and inexplicably, by non-extended sensa- 
tions, and it has an objective existence as a primary 
and essentiltl quality of bodies. 

These two points, the necessity of believing in 
the existence of objective qualities, and the origin of 
our knowledge of extension or space, are thought by 
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Eeid to be the most important parts of his philoso- • 
phy. But perhaps if he and his opponents, the ; 
idealists, had understood one another better, there 1 
would not have appeared to be such great differences ' 
between them. We must now see how the skepticism i 
of Hume was met by a German thinker far more 
profound than Eeid — Immanuel Kant. 


Section VII. 

KANT ( 1724 - 1804 ). 

§ It was the negative skepticism of Hume ' 
which stimulated Kant to produce his great work, 
the ‘ Kritik of the pure Eeason.* He saw, as Eeid 
also did, that Locke’s principle regarding the origin 
of knowledge naturally led to Hume’s conclusion. 
If all our ideas are simply modified sensations, if all 
our knowledge arises out of experience, many of our 
most cherished and valuable beliefs must be under- 
mined. Hence, Kant set himself to show that, 
although all onr knowledge begins with experience,” 
yet it by no means follows that all arises out of our 
experience.” There are certain elements of our 
knowledge which could not be derived from ex- 
perience. Experience, no doubt, teaches us that 
this or that object is constituted in such and such a > 
manner, but not that it could not posMbly exist j 
otherwise. Now, if we have a proposition which con- j 
tains the idea of necessity in its very conception, it i 
is a judgment d priori ; if, moreover, it is not derived 
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from any other proposition, unless from one equally 
involving the idea of necessity, it is absolutely d 
priori. An empirical judgment never exhibits strict 
and absolute, but only assumed and comparative, 
universality.”* 

To show that there are such necessary and univer- 
sal judgments, Kant appeals to the sciences of Mathe- 
matics and Physics. We are not concerned with the 
general use which he makes of this distinction 
betw'een the d ^friori and the empirical elements of 
knowledge ; we have only to study its application to 
I the psychology of perception. And in this we shall 
; see a very important difference between the German 
and the Scottish opponent of Hume. 

SL According to Kant, sensation is the result of 
o b jects.affoctmg our sensibility or sensive faculties 
in a particular way. Thus, by means of sensation we 
have an intuition of phenomenal objects, ^at in 
the phaenomenon which corresponds to the sensation, 
Kant calls its matter ; but that which effects that 
the content of the phenomenon can be arranged 
under certain relations, he chills its form. But that 
in whicli our sensations are merely arranged, and by 
which they are susceptible of assuming a certain form, 
cannot be itself sensation. It is, then, the matter of 
all phenomena that fe^iven tio us d_j^osteriori, the 
form must be. j:eady d p^m for them in the mind. 
By an easy analysis, Kant reaches the conclusion, 
that theJa xLforms of Jnt.u.itipn, without which the 
cognition of plimnomena would be impossible, are 
♦ Kant’s Introduction. 
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8|)ace. and It is witli the former that e are 

now concerned. The following are the principal 
elements of Kant’s exposition of space : — 

(1.) Space is not a conception which has been 
derived from outward experiences. For in order 
that certain sensations may relate to something 
without me, and in order that I may represent them, 
not merely as without of, and near to, each other, 
but also ill separate places, the representation of 
space must already exist as a foundation. 

(2.) “Space, then, a necessary representation 
d priori, which serves for the foundation of all 
external intuitions. 

(3.) “ Space is no discursive, or as we say, general 
conception of the relations of things, but a pure in- 
tuition. 

(4.) “ Space does not represent any property of 
objects as thing s-in-themselves, nor does it represent 
them in their relations to each other. 

(5.) “ Space is nothing else than tho form of all 
phenomena of the external sense — that is, tho sub- 
jective condition of the sensibility under which alone 
external intuition is possible.” 

The substance of Kant’s doctrine of perception is 
summed up by himself as follows : — 

“ All our intuition is nothing but the representa- 
tion of pheenomena ; the things which we intuite are 
not in themselves the same as our representations of 
them in intuition, nor are their relations in them- 
selves so constituted as they appear to us ; and if we 
take away the subject, or even only the subjective 
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‘ the nature and relations of objects in space and time, 

but even space and time themselves disappear ; and 
these, as phaanomena, cannot exist in themselves, but 
only in as. What may be the nature of objects 
considered as things-in-themselves, and without re- 
ference to the receptivity of our sensibility is quite 
unknown to us. We know nothing more than our 
mode of perceiving them ; and with this alone we 
have to do. ^aco and time are the pure forms 
thereof; sensation the matter. The former alone 
can we cognise d priori — that is, antecedent to all 
actual perception ; and for this reason such cognition 
is called pure intuition. The latter is that in our 
cognition which is called cognition d posteriori — that 
is, empirical intuition. The former appertain abso- 
lutely and necessarily to our sensibility, of whatsoever 
kind our sensations may be ; the latter may be of 
very diversified character. Supposing that we should 
carry our empirical intuition even to the very highest 
degree of clearness, we should not thereby advance 
one step nearer to a knowledge of the constitution of 
objects as things-in-themselves.”* 

One great merit which we must ascribe to 
Kant is the dismissal from his psychology of all 
accidental side questions, and the clear presentation 
of the fundamental problems which the psychologist 
endeavours to solve. The process of .perception is 
reduced ultimately to a consciousness of sensations, 

* These quotations from Kant’s * Kritik,* are from Mr. lileikle- 
John’s traneliition published in Bohn’s series. 
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varied in character, but all agreeing in having, as 
a condition of their possibility, particular forms. 
Through these sensations there is made known the 
existence, although not the nature, of things-in-them- 
selves. The essential problems of every system oi“ 
psychology must have referenc e t o (1) sensations, cy 
what Kant calls the matter of sensations, (2) space 
and time, called the form of sensations, and (8) tlie 
tliing-in-itself, or whatever it may be called, 
supposed to exist independently and as the cause of 
sensations. There is a fourth problem not so funda- 
mental, regarding the process by which sensations 
form themselves or become transformed into distant 
objects of perception. Here we have presented in 
very small compass the subjects of all the disputed 
questions of psychology, and if psychologists only 
understood one another, the probability is that there 
would not appear so great a difference between their 
views as is now supposed. 

With regard to the first of these problems, tlie 
nature of the immediate objects of consciousness, 
Kant makes no distinction between the sensations 
and the mental acts which they constitute. But 
still they are mental, purely mental, and called by 
hfm representations of other and unknown objects of 
intuition. We shall have to notice, in a subsequent 
philosopher, an important difference regarding this 
question. The cardinal doctrine of Kant’s psycho- 
logy of perception is, however, the a priori and 
phaenomenal character of space and time. Space 
and time are subjective in their origin, and are 
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conditions only of phsonomena, not of things-in- 
themselves. This problem also, we sluill find,* gives 
rise to a great deal of discussion. An investigation 
into the nature of the so-called things-iii-thernselves 
is not properly a psychological one, although 
psychology has to do with the grounds of our belief 
in them. Kant considered them beyond tlie sphere 
of human knowledge, but Kant s German successors 
broke through the trammels which he had attempted 
to impose upon the human intellect, and speculated 
boldly regarding the nature and laws of what he 
pronounced unknown. Into these speculations it 
would be inconsistent with our subject to enter. 
But the psychological doctrines of Kant have been 
fruitful in stimulating and, to a certain extent, in 
guiding subsequent researches into the perennial 
problems of thought which he apprehended so 
clearly. Any criticism of Kant s doctrines, we shall 
not now attempt, but leave it to be done by those of 
the present generation to whom we must now devote 
some attention. Our historical review will, we trust, 
have produced two good effects ; it will have enabled 
us to see the most important errors of the earlier 
psychologists ; and will have given us a clear appre- 
hension of what are the fundamental problems of 
the psychology of perception. 
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MODEEN ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. 

^,7^. Was Kant successful in his refutation of study 0 / 
Hume ? By the principle which Kant endeavoured 
to establish, was philosophical skepticism rendered 
impossible or absurd ? For an answer to these and 
similar questions we must look to the history of 
modern psychology. Hume and Kant are the 
representatives of the two great schools of modern 
English psychology, and it shall be our task in this 
closing section to refer, as briefly as possible, to the 
fundamental questions regarding which these schools 
are at issue. It would be impossible, within the 
space to which we propose to confine ourselves, to 
give anything like a fair account of even the most 
important of the psychological works of the present 
time ; it would be equally impossible to do justice to 
the philosophical ability and learning with which 
the great problems of psychology have been treated. 

All that we propose to do is to introduce the student 
to a sphere of research of great interest and great 
extent, and to furnish, perhaps, some stimulus and 
some guidance in the pursuit of knowledge. We 
shall noj^^ theMfore,^ as heretofore, consider each 
psychological system by itself, but shall give an 
account of the manner in which psychological 
problems and difficulties have been treated by different 
WTiters. For the sake of brevity, we shall endeavour 

K 2 
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to avoid everything of secondary importance and of 
merely historical interest. We shall restrict our- 
selves to the consideration of the few essentially 
important problems which must be solved in one 
way or another by every psychological system; 
problems which have already been pointed out in 
connection with Kant. The attempt to ascertain, or 
accurately to state, what a philosopher really means 
is frequently attended with considerable difficulty ; 
and we have prominent examples of the evils arising 
from a disingenuous or a prejudiced reading of the 
doctrines of another. This we shall endeavour to 
avoid, and give as briefly and accurately as possible 
the doctrines which Ave propose to discuss. • 

Kant’s general doctrine, that there are 
certain d priori truths or principles which could not 
I originate in experience, may be better discussed at a 
I future time. At present wo arc concerned chiefly 
with the modern doctrines concerning : — 

(1) Sensations, or the immediate objects of con- 
sciousness ; (2) space and time, especially the 
former ; (3) the object and the process of percep- 
tion ; and (4) the believed objective cause which may 
account for the existence and permanence of the 
objects we perceive. 

The question as to the nature of the immediate 
objects of consciousness is one of great importance. 
It has been almost universally held that the objects of 
Avhich we are immediately conscious are ideas purely 
mental, either identical with the act of consciousness, 
or numerically, but not in nature, different from it. 
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The names which have been given to these objects 
are various; sensations, impressions, ideas, repre- 
sentations, and so on. Whatever the name may be 
by which they are designated, there has been a re- 
markable concurrence in ■ considering the immediate 
objects of consciousness simply modifications^ or 
9:Ctiyi.ties,.jQf....-t^^ ego. Such is still the doctrine of 
those who adhere to the Berkeleian idealism; such 
is the doctrine of nearly all the Association school 
of psychologists represented by Il artlev and theJjyjQ 
UJills, In oi)position to this view wo hav e the 
doctrine to the establishment of which Sir W . 
Hamiltoji devoted his learning and abilities — the 
doctrine thatN:lm immediate object of consciousness^ 
is not merely a mental product, but that it is the 

There is frequently a great deal of difficulty 
in reconciling Hamilton with himself, and in getting 
a really intelligible view of his psychology. Ho 
frequently speaks as if distant and material things 
were objects of consciousness ; and as if the impres- 
sions made upon our organs of sense were objects of 
perception. 

But laying aside both of these erroneous and un- 
guarded statements, and interpreting him in a fair 
and candid spirit, it appears to us that the essential 
point of his doctrine, as distinguished from that 
which we have before referred to, is as follows : In 
conscious knowledge there is an ego and a non-ego, 
a subject and an abject, known in contrast to one 
another. The object is an affection of the sensonum, 
a sensati on of som e kind, sa^jof xialour„resistance, or 
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sound. But although a sensation, it is or reveals a 
veritable non-ego in immediate contrast with the 
ego. ^Conscious knowledge is, in tact, impossible 
which does not set over an object against the subject ; 
and in relation to perception that which is thus 
objectified is a sensation., Tlius sensations, although 
immediately known in consciousness, are not there- 
fore purely mental ; they contain a foreign element ; 

I they belong to, or constitute, the non-ego of our 
immediate knowledge. 


Amoch- C 
tional ancP 
mtuitional 
i<chooU. 


^ § S(t. This difference of view regarding the nature 
of the immediate objects of consciousness is a funda- 
mental distinction between what we may call the 
Associatioiuil and the Intuitional schools of psy- 
chology. Jt must be accepted as a fixed principle 
of association that nothing can appear in the result 
of the process of association which was not involvcjl 
in the original elements.*^ Now, according to most 
of the members of the associational school the origi- 
nal elements to be associated are sensations in cer- 
tain relations. If these sensations are nothing but 
activities of the ego, if they are purely mental 
products, it is manifest that the objects into which 
these sensations are clustered and bound together by 
association can never become anything else but 
mental. If they are at the beginning, they must 
continue to be, unto the end of the associational pro- 
cess, simply mental states or activities. And in the 
writings of the consistent association psychologists, 


* ’ That is, nothing different in kind. We have seen that asso- 
ciations of sensations may give rise to new sensations, see § 16 . 
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as Himie and J. S. Mill, we find that this is actually 
the case. Objects are clusters of sensations supposed 
to have a permanent existence independent of the 
individual miiid, in consequence of their mutual co- 
herence and regular recurrence. They are mental* 
products objectified, and called by Mr. Mill Perma- 
nent Possibilities of Sensation. He has been cen- 
sured for using such a negative term to indicate 
what other people tliink to be a collection of positive 
and non-mental powers. But the term is the very 
best he could have used. Beginning his associative 
process with purely mental elements, he could nevJif 
reach to that which is non-mental. And if his psy- 
chology may be condemned because it does not 
recognise that which is essential in our knowledge 
of a material world, it cannot, at least, be condemned 
for its inconsistency. 

. /§ dl. The other view, which we consider the cor- 
rect one, regards sensations as being, or involving, 
subject plus object ,V there are in consciousness given 
an ego and a non-ego ; there is something in the 
object of consciousness other than a merely mental 
state or activity. TJie full significance of this we 
shall not attempt to bring out at present. But in 
the meantime, we can see that there is not the same 
difficulty in attaining to a knowledge of a veritable 
objective world as in the former case. We can see 
that the association of elements already containing a 
true non-ego could easily and consistently lead to the 
ultimate result of the perceptive process, the know- 
ledge of objects constituting a real world. We may 
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now advance to the consideration of another funda- 
mental difference between the two psychological 
schools. 4 This difference has reference to the nature 
of our cognition of space or extension.' 

Kant, in order to withstand the skepticism of 
Hume, gave to space and time an a priori origin as 
the native /orm of our sense-intuition. The con- 
ceptions of space and time arc not derived from 
experience, but they are the conditions by 'which 
experience is rendered posi^ible. It is impossible to 
perceive any object or quality except in space, and 
this necessity at the very beginning of experience, it 
is alleged, could not be the result of experience. 
The necessity, however, is a subjective one ; space 
and time have only a phenomenal reality ; things-in- 
themselves do not exist under spatial and temporal 
conditions. Now, if by d priori, Kant meant only 
to oppose Hume’s maxim that all our knowledge 
consists of impressions or sensations, and ideas, which 
are the copies of sensations, he appears to have suc- 
ceeded, That which is at first a necessary, condition 
of intuition cannot itself be the product of sense — ex- 
perience. But the expression d priori appears . to in- 
volve a view which modern psychologists are anxious 
to avoid. It appears to convey the idea that there is 
in the mind some hidden receptacle of unconscious 
forms or principles which are ready to start up into 
conscious life whenever the first incipient experience 
calls for them. This hidden limbo of dpnoW princi- 
ples which cannot be examined by the light of con- 
sciousness is most convenient for those psychologists 
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who think that it is a sufficient explanation of all their ; 
beliefs, whether simple or complex, which they can- 
not get rid of. But it appears at first sight un- 
philosophical to attempt to explain a difficulty by a 
mystery ; to account for some necessity by assuming 
the antecedent existence of some form or principle 
in some hidden mental labyrinth beyond the ken of 
consciousness. 

§ Leaving for the present Kant’s a T'^iori ex- 
planation of space, we may examine the doctrines of 
more modern psychologists regarding it. These 
doctrines may be reduced to two. In the first place, 
it is maintained that the idea of space is the product 
of some process of abstraction or association ex- 
ercised upon sensations ; in the second place, it is 
held that space is given in intuition. With reference 
to the first of these doctrines, we have already 
examined* one form of it as held by J. S. Mill, and 
seen the impossibility of the attempt to evolve space 
from time. And if we consider for a moment the 
nature of the proce^ffles of association and abstraction, 
pjffe shall see, that neither of them can account for the 
origin of our knowledge of space. Association 
unites together sensations, or other objects of in- 
tuition, into a compound ; but the compound thus 
formed cannot possibly contain anything which was 
not in the original elements associated. Suppose that 
our only original intuitions are unextended sensa- 
tions and the relation between them of succession 
or time, it will be impossible for any association 
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to convert either sensations or time, or any com- 
bination of tlie two, into space.* The most elabo- 
rate attempt to do so is that of Mr. Mill, and it, we 
have seen, is a failure. Equally impossible is it for 
the process of abstraction to produce anything not 
involved in the original objects of intuition, or in the 
perceived relation between them. Suppose that we 
are conscious of redness, greenness, blueness, and 
other particular sensations of colour. We are able 
to compare them, perceive their resemblances and 
differences, and form a general idea indicated by a 
general name, colour. Now, in the result of this 
process there is nothing contained which was not 
given in the original intuitions ; the result is just 
the summing up, as it were, of the original intuitions 
of particular sensations and their relations. In this 
case abstraction is employed for the purpose of 
generalisation, for the formation of a general idea or 
name. But space is not a general name ; it is not 
predicable of any of the objects from which it is said 
to bo produced by abstraction.* Nor is it in any 
way possible to know by abstraction from objects of 
consciousness what was not known by intuition in 
them. Those who maintain the contrary have yet 
to show its possibility. 

other modern view regarding the origin 
of our knowledge of space we have already expounded 
in chapter second, and to that exposition now refi^t 
the reader. Extension, a form of space, is, we 
believe, given in intuition ; if not, we do not see how' 

4 

* See Sponcer, * Psychology, * ii. 352. 
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it can be known at all, as it certainly has liitlierto 
proved incapable of resolution into anything else. 

At the same time, although the essential clement 
of extension is given, in intuition, it must be admitted 
that abstraction has something to do with the elabo- 
ration of our notion of space. Abstraction must be 
made from the particular sensations or qualities 
which are given in intuition as extended, and there 
remains the extension without the quality, the form 
without the matter. But this abstraction manifestly 
does not 'produce our idea of extension, it simply 
disentangles it from the sensation or quality in which 
it is involved. 

With reference to the nature of space and time, 
there are many questions which have long exenised 
the minds of thinking men. Are they real things, 
having independent existence ; or ai’e they only attri- 
butes ? Can we conceive empty space or time ; or 
are they always connected with sensible qualities or 
objects? What is the nature of our conception of 
the whole of space and time ; is it that of the infinite, 
or only of the indefinite? A reference to the 
modern doctrines regarding these and other questions 
would compel us to exceed our limits, and we must 
therefore refer the student who wishes to pursue his 
inquiries farther to the many able works upon thefee 
subjects which have been produced in recent times.* 
/ We must now give some attention to modern 

doctrines regarding the object and the process of 
perception. And w^e remark at the outset that it 
* E. G. Hodggon on Space and Time. ' 
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seems desirable for psychologists, when adopting 
words that are in common use, to give tliem as 
nearly as possible the meaning sanctioned by ordi- 
nary usage. The word perception, when used by 
ordinary intelligent men, has a certain definite 
meaning and object ^j^it means the knowledge which 
we have of objects at a distance from us, believed to 
have an independent and permanent existence,' 
whether they are perceived or not by us or any 
other sentient being,K Buj^ p^chologists have con- 
cluded, and rightly, that this knowledge is a very 
complex product ; they have analysed it into what 
they have believed to be its simplest elements ; but 
instead of keeping the name perception to its proper 
object, the complex product, they have applied it to 
some of the more simple processes into which the 
complex has been analysed. And as it has not been 
applied uniformly, considerable confusion has been 
caused. 

We have next to refer to a false distinction be- 
tween two opposing psychological schools. One 
school has been called the associational school, 
another the intuitive. The distinction is not an 
accurate one. All psychologists ^ agree that the 
object of perception, as we understand and have just 
explained that object, is not intuitively known. All 
psychologists must assume at the beginning of the 
construction of their acquired knowledge certain 
objects which are intuitively known. All psycho- 
logists make some use of the principle of association 
in explaining the construction of their knowledge. 
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The only important dififereiices which exist be- 
tween psychologists have reference (1) to the number 
md kind of the objects of intuitive knowledge, (2) to 
the extent of the use which may be made of the 
principle of association, and (3) to the question 
whether association can explain everything, or 
whether some other principle must be called in. 

Mr. Mill, who is the representative of a j 
large class of psychologists, past as well as present, 
assumes, as the original contents of intuitive know- 
ledge, certain sensations or states of consciousness, 
and the relations of co-existence and sequence exist- 
ing between them. Upon these original intuitions 
he sets to work with his laws of association, and 
attempts to explain our belief of the external world. 
We have already seen with what success ho has 
attempted to account for the origin of our idea of 
extension or space. We must now examine h4 
attempt to explain our knowledge or belief of a | 
permanent material world. 

Beginning with the existence of sensations, he 
maintains* “ that there are associations naturally, and ! 
even necessarily, generated by the order of our sen- j 

sations and of our reminiscences of sensation, whhih, i 

I 

supposing no intuition of an external w^orld to have ; 
existed in consciousness, would inevitably generate i 
the belief, and would cause it to be regarded as an ■ 
intuition.’* In support of this he shows that, in i 
certain circumstances, sensations which we have felt i 
recur to us regularly upon the fulfilment of certain ' 
* ‘ Examination/ p. 221. 1 
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conditions ; that thus we think of the possibility oi 
the. recurrence of these sensations as being per- 
manent, whereas sensations themselves are fugitive ; 
that it is not merely single sensations, but groups oi 
sensations, which are thus connected with permanent 
possibilities of them ; and that the sensations of these 
groups occur in a certain fixed order. Hence,” he 
concludes, we speedily learn to think of Nature a? 
made up solely of these groups of possibilities, and 
the active force in Nature as manifested in the 
modification of some of these by otliers. The sensa- 
tions, though the original foundation of the whole, 
come to be looked upon as a sort of accident depend- 
ing on us, and the possibilities as much more real 
than the actual sensations, nay, as the very realitiee 
of which these are only the representations, appear- 
ances, or effects. When this state of mind has been 
arrived at, then, and from that time forward, we are 
never conscious of a present sensation without in- 
stantaneously referring it to some one of the groups 
of possibilities into which a sensation of that parti- 
cular description enters ; and if we do not yet know 
to what group to refer it, we at least feel an irre- 
sistible conviction that it must belong to some group 
or other, i.e., that its presence proves the existence, 
here and now, of a great number and variety of pos- 
sibilities of sensation, without which it would not 
have been. The whole set of sensations as possible, 
form a permanent back-ground to any one or more 
of them that are, at a given moment, actual ; and 
the possibilities are conceived as standing to the 
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actual sensations in the relation of a cause to its 
effects, or of canvas to the figures painted on it, or of . 
a root to the trunk, leaves, and flowers, or of a sub- 
stratum to that which is spread over it, or, in trans- 
cendental language, of Matter to Form.”* Here, then, 
we have the external world produced by Mr. Mill 
from sensations variously associated togetlier. 

J Now, let us pass over the question, how 

Mr. Mill gets his sensations projected into space, 
winch he does not explain, and refer to another 
point of more vital importance. He spealcs of ‘‘ the 
active force in nature, ” but we may ask how he 
comes to know anything about such a force ? Force 
is not a sensation, nor is it any association of sensa- 
tions. This, however, is not the main point of our 
criticism. The whole set of sensations,” he says, 

“ as possible, form a permanent back-ground to any 
one or more of them that are, at a given moment, 
actual ; and the possibilities are conceived as 
standing to the actual sensations in the relation of a 
cause to its effects.” Let us examine this statement. 

The possibilities of sensations are conceived as the 
cause of actual sensations. We have, for example, 
the sensation of a particular figured colour which is 
associaited with the name orange. Connected with 
this sensation there are a number of possible sensa- 
tions of smell, ta8te> touch, sound, &c. The jpossibility 
of those sensations is the cause of the colour. What 
does this mean ? Is the possibility of a smell the 
cause of a colour ? Is the possibility of a taste the 
♦ * ExamiDatioQ,' p. 224, 5. 
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cause of a colour ? Or is the possibility of all the 
other sensations of tlie group taken together the 
cause of colour ? If we ask a scientific man what is 
the cause of colour, he will answer that it is a ray of 
light. If we inquire farther what he means by a 
ray of light, he will tell us that it is the insensible 
vibration of an ethereal fluid caused by some power 
of a luminous body. This we can understand, but 
when Mr. Mill tells us that the possibility of a smell, 
or a taste, or a touch, or all put together, is the 
cause of a colour, we confess that we do not under- 
stand what he means. There appears to be such an 
utter incongruity between the antecedent and the 
consequent, that we cannot think of them as form- 
ing a sequence. And what is true of the sensation 
of colour, is equally true with reference to all our 
other sensations. The possibility, as Mr. Mill calls 
it, of one or more sensations of a group, we cannot 
think of as being the cause of the remaining different 


sensation or sensations. But yet this is the only 
kind of cause which could be reached from the 
original elements with \yhich he sets out by the help 
of association. He begins with sensations ; he ends 
with groups of actual and possible sensations having 
a fictitious objectivity. 

Mr. MUVs If, then, Mr. MilTs laws of association ope- 

^iUcised mating upon the original sensations of consciousness 
do not produce what we believe to be a veritable 
external world, we have now to inquire whether 
there is in his method any fundamental defect. The 
I result of this inquiry will simply be an answer to 
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the question formerly referred to, whether some 
other principle than the laws of association be not 
necessary to explain our belief in an external world ? 
We believe that there is ; and that the essential 
defect of the psychology of which JVIr. Mill is an 
exponent consists in the ignoring of this other 
principle. In that psychology it is assumed that 
sensations exist ; but no attempt is made to account 
for their existence. Sensations exist in certain 
relations of co-existence and sequence; in some 
cases an invariable relation of antecedence and 
consequence is observed ; and by association the 
antecedent comes to be looked upon as the cause 
of the consequent. And, from this association or 
phenomenal theory of sensation, we are led to the 
absurd conclusion that the possibility of a sensation 
of resistance, or smell, is the cause of an actual sen- 
sation of colour. Now, it is perhaps in the simple 
original sensations of our consciousness that we 
are able to see most clearly the fallacy of the 
phenomenal view of sensation which Mr. Mill 
accepts. When we have a sensation, say of smell, or 
colour, or taste, although they are most intimately 
and inseparably associated together, we never look 
upon the one as the cause of the other. And yet 
we do give an account to ourselves of the cause ot- 
these sensations. They are something beyond our 
own control ; they come to us unbidden ; and our 
very powerhsmess with reference to them compels us 
to refer them to some objective power. That power I 
is, as far as our consciousness is concerned, unknown ; 
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it is not a phenomenon^ although it is manifested to 
us in a phenomenon. Thus our conception of a 
sensation as being a non-ego involves a belief of 
some veritable objective cause of it ; and this intui- 
tion of the causal relation, whether strictly original 
or not, must be carried with us through the whole 
subsequent process by which our perceptive know- 
ledge is built up. By the introduction of the causal 
judgment at this early stage we are able to account 
for the objectifying of our sensations ; and we are able 
to account for a belief in material body in whicli 
will not be involved tho absurdity of one sensation, 
or the possibility of one sensation, being the cause 
of another of a different kind. According to this 
view, phenomenal body consists of objectified sensa- 
tions collected together in a group by association ; 
but to ihis body the educated intellect does not 
attribute any causal efficiency. On the other hand, 
non-phenomenal body, or matter, as it is called, is 
simply a synthesis of inferred powers, each power 
being inferred to account for the sensation or quality 
corresponding to it which enters as a constituent 
member into the group of qualities which we 
perceive. 

*5* §.^S^The statement of this latter view regarding 
the nature of the perceptive process in which the* 
principle of causation is made use of, in addition to 
the laws of association, brings us to the last important 
point which we proposed to consider. The nature 
of the inferred causes of oiir sensations and their 
synthesis is a problem which the phenomenalism of 
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Mr. Mill and his school does not touch. And yet it | chap. m. 
is with this problem that a great deal of modern i 
science has to do. Light, heat, electricity, force, as 
studied by physicists, are nou-phenoineiial powers, 
and the object of science is to ascertain their laws 
and relations. With this subject we have nothing 
to do, except to point out that a true psychology 
must leave a place for it. The only place which 
Mr. Mill leaves for physical science is in that nega- 
tive, utterly t anta lizing .shadow of a thing which 
he calls the permanent possibility of sensations* 

Idealism postulates an intelligent power as the cause ' 
of the existence and objetitive synthesis of sensations ; 
and to this there is perhaps no serious objection 
except that the language which is used frequently 
leads ordinary people to suppose that something 
very absurd is* meant. Eealisrn, as found in Herbert 
Spencer, and as supported by recent investigations of 
science, demands a belief in real objective non-phe- 
nomonal forces, capable of correlation witli and trans- 
mutation into one another. Into a discussion of this 
we cannot enter ; sufficient that we have pointed out 
its relation to the legitimate subjects of psychology. 

We must now close our discussion of modern 
theories of perception, although aware of many im;^ , 
portant omissions and imperfections in our sketch. 

The necessity for brevity must be in part our 
apology for these. The student who wishes to pur- 
sue the subject farther will find valuable assistance 
in the works of Hamilton, Terrier, Gro\e, Bain, 

Mill, Spencer, Hodgson, Lewies and others. 
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Section L 


CONDITION OP KEPEESENTATION. 

have already seen that in the process of 
the acquisition of presentative knowledge there is 
! found mixed up with it a great deal of what is only* 
representative. Our perception of any external 
object is a complex of presentative and representative 
elements, of actual and ideal sensations. Thus, in 
I the acquisition of knowledge, there is involved the 
' possibility of presenting the elements of the know- 
ledge already acquired. This power of representation 
; is of great importance, apart altogether from its being 
subsidiary to the perceptive process, so that we must 
I devote special attention to it. By far the greatest 
part of our knowledge can be brought before con- 
sciousness only in a represented state ; and all the 
! higher operations of the mind depend upon rePi^esen^ 
, tation as a condition of their possibility. Before 
I entering upon a consideration of the laws and kinds 
of representative knowledge, we must first give heed 
; to the question, how is representation possible ? 

' What are the conditions upon which the representing 
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in consciousness of forgotten knowledge depends? 
Sensations, once felt, disappear from consciousness ; 
knowledge, once obtained, whether very simple or 
very complex, drops into oblivion. After a long 
time the sensation may be more or less vividly 
revived, the knowledge more or less completely 
restored. In the interval it has been completely out 
of the sphere of consciousness. In its represented 
state, its original cause, the object of presentative 
knowledge, is not present. The question is, how is 
the knowledge revived without the assistance of its 
original object? How is the sensation repeat»^^ 
without the concurrence of its original external 
cause ? As the objective cause of the recurrence of 
actual sensations in regular groups and order has 
been called the permanent possibility of sensations, 
so we might here speak, and with better reason, of 
the permanent possibility of phantasms or ideas as 
being the condition of represented knowledge. But 
the truth is that, in both cases, the permanent 
possibility is the very fact to be explained, and the 
mere statement of the fact is not the explanation of 
it. The general fact, then, which we know regarding 
this subject, is the permanent possibility of becoming 
conscious of phantasms or revived sensations. 

§ The explanation of this fact is a problem of 
very considerable difficulty. There is no extra- 
organic object necessary to aid in the recall of for- 
gotten knowledge. Sensations and perceptions, when 
forgotten, are altogether beyond the ken of conscious- 
ness, There are therefore no direct means of 
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c’HATMv. observing the condition of the possibility of their 
Jl— 1_L recall. Consequently, as far as psychology is con- 
cerned, the explanation must be hypothetical The 
Tm> hypo- hypotlieses \Yhich have been proposed in explanation 
of the problem are two in number. The condition 
of tl^ permanent possibility of phantasms may be 
menial, or it may be oi^anic ; in the former case, we 
have the hypothesis of i^gpt mental modification ; 
in the latter, that of unconscious cerebration. To 
the respective claims and difficulties of these two 
conflicting liypotheses we may give some attention. ^ 


Mmtal lit- 
tency. 


^ §^. Tlie doctrine of latent mental modifications 
las been already referred to,* as an attempt to analyse 


sensations into unconscious elements, and in that 


connection wo saw reason to reject it. As an expla- 
nation of the permanent possibility of phantasms or 
ideas it is open to some of the same objections as 
before. It postulates that the mind is capable of 
retaining within itself certain latent activities which 
are lying ready to spring up into conscious life when- 
ever the occasion requires. But we have already 
noticed the objection against calling anything mental 
which cannot be observed by consciousness. If, how- 
ever, we admitted the theory of idealism to be true, 
this objection would fall to the ground. That theory 
explains the actual sensations which are the elements 
of perception as the result of an objective mental 
cause ; and consequently it could have no objection 
to explain the permanent possibility of revived sensa- 
tions by a mental cause. But if we wish to retain 
• § 17 . 
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the distinction between activities which are mental 
and powers which are not mental, and if we explain 
the latter as powers which originate and operate 
beyond the sphere of consciousness, we must reject 
the doctrine of mental latency. This distinction and 
explanation, which characterise philosophical dualism 
as opposed to idealism, appear to us to correspond to 
the truth of things, and, therefore, w'e must seek else- 
where for an explanation of the permanent possibility 
of phantasms and ideas. * 

§1^ The mental hypothesis being rejected, the 
uitly other possible hypothesis must refer us to soi^^, 
non-mental explanation of the difficulty; unlesj, 
indeed, we take refuge in some supernatural ex- 
planation of it— which, however, would in the present 
day scarcely be thought scientific. And as all realists 
or dualists admit a physical cause for their actual 
sensations, they can consistently offer no objections 
to the explanation of revived sensations by a non- 
mental cause. But as ex hypotliesi there is no extra- 
organic object, the non-mental cause, if such there 
be, must be an organic one. The examination of 
this hypothesis is therefore transferred from the hands 
of the psychologist to those of the physiologist, and 
the latter presents us with his theory of unconscious 
cerebration. 

In the hypothesis it is assumed that every sensa- 
tion which has come into consciousness has been 
preceded |ind caused by some molecular movement 
in the substance of the brain ; it is assumed that the 
repetition, or continuance, of a cerebral 'activity, 
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(-HAP. IV. / occasioned by continued attention to the conscious 

SECT# J« 

__1.‘ feeling of which it is. the antecedent, will have the 
effect of making a permanent change upon the 
i nervous tissue, and thus of registering, as it were, the 
! original activity, so that it may be easily repeated. 
It is assumed, farther, that in the complex net-work 
of nervous centres which constitutes the cerebrum, 
there is such a connection that any activity propagates 
itself from one centre to another, and to many others, 
and that this cerebral activity may either excite 
conscious sensationsor not, according to circumstances. 
Here, then, we have all the essential elements of the 
hypothesis. There are, in the nervous tissue of the 
cerebrum, permanent registrations of forgotten feel- 
ings ; permanent nerve cells or clusters of cells pro- 
duced or modified by some past activity ; and these 
explain the permanent possibility of forgotten sen- 
sations being revived. Into the details of the 
hypothesis we cannot at present enter, but offer 
the following remarks regarding its difficulties and 
advantages.* 

There is no possibility of observing directly 
the correspondence between conscious sensations and 
nervous activity. Neither is there any possibility of 
observing any changes which may take place in the 
nervous tissue of the cerebrum ; and if there were, it 
could not be said that these changes are the result of 
sentient activity. The evidence upon which the hypo- 
thesis is built is of a very indirect and obscure kind, 

* Those who wish to pursue the subject farther are referred to 
the writings of Herbert Spencer, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and Prof. Bain. • 
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consisting of facts observed by the vivisection of in- 
ferior animals, facts connected with diseased conditions 
of the human brain, and a yariety of facts connected 
with peculiarities of memory and imagitiation. Thus 
the hypothesis is connected with many difficulties and 
obscure problems which cannot as yet bo said to be 
finally solved. These difficulties, however, should 
not lead to the rejection of the hypothesis. The law 
of gravitation, which is now so universally accepted, 
was originally only an hypothesis founded upon very 
indirect evidence, and relating to bodies apparently 
so remotely connected with one another, that a man 
of ordinary intelligence in the days of Newton would 
probably have thought it absurd. Nearly all the 
great laws of the operation of physical forces have 
been slowly and laboriously established by the 
skilful guesses of men of genius being applied to the 
explanation of observed facts. The impossibility of 
directly observing unconscious cerebration, or cerebra- 
tion of any kind, therefore, ought not to be conclusive 
against the acceptance of the hypothesis; and yet 
more, if this hypothesis be entertained, there is roQsax 
for farther discovery, whereas in the mental hypo- 
thesis there is none. What is beyond the reach of 
consciousness the psychologist, as such, can never 
examine. But the method and the skill of the physi- 
ologist are likely to improve as time goes on ; and 
consequently we may hope that much additional light 
may in future be thrown upon the ^^bscure problems 
concerning the conditions of mental activity. In the 
meantime we have nothing more than an hypothesis ; 
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but uo psychologist wha is uninfluenced by prejudice 
will deprecate the time when the hypothesis may 
be recognised as an established law. 


Section IL 


LAWS OF REPllESENTATION. 


MeanitiQ 
of lam. 


Every one is familiar with that condition of 
mind which we call reverie. In moments of quiet 
repose, when there is nothing to agitate or disturb 
us, there appear before consciousness numberless 
and varied images of sights and sounds, of persons 
and things, of places and periods of life, of feelings 
and thoughts of events long since past, of possible 
events still to come. These phantasms come and go 
apparently altogether independent of any effort on 
our part. They are spontaneous. But at other times, 
when we have some object to accomplish, something 
to call forth our activity, we are able to control the 
representations of the fancy, to banish certain phan- 
tasms from consciousness and to call up others, to 
give attention to some and to disregard others. In 
til is case the representation of phantasms is under 
tlie control of our will — it involuntary. Now, in the 
study of the spontaneous and voluntary representa- 
tions of the mind, the first problem which presents 
itself to the psychologist is to determine the laws 
according to which phantasms either spontaneously 
appear or, by an effort of will, are made to appear 
before consciousness. And here it must be observed 
that there is liability of confusion from not adliering 
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closely to the problem to be solved. The word law 
should here indicate a general statement of the 
order or relations observed amongst the facts given ; 
wliereas it has been taken to mean an exposition of 
the nature or mode of operation of the cause by 
which the facts are supposed to be produced. Adopt- 
ing the former sense, we proceed to state, the laws 
of representation which have been formulated bj^ 
psychologists under tlie name of laws of association. 
^ §.,.9^ The special laws of association which have 
been laid down are usually stated to be seven in 
number ; co-existence or consecution in time ; contiguity 
in space ; dependence as cause and effect, means and 
end, whole and part ; resemUance or contrast ; jpro- 
duced hj the same power, or conversant about the same 
object ; signified and signifying ; designated hy the same 
sound. 

Illustrations of the connection between ideas thus 
related to one another will readily occur to every one, 
but the following may be taken as examples : — 

In perception those sensations which are usually 
felt together, or in immediate succession, have a bond 
of association formed between them. Hence, an 
actual sensation which has previously been felt at 
tlie same time as a number of other actual sensations, 
when it is again experienced, brings along with it 
the phantasms or ideas of the other possible sensations 
of the group. So in more complex experience, per- 
sons and places and events that have been once 
conjoined together in our knowledge are always 
likely to be thought of together at subsequent times* 
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From the process of perception also many illus- 
trations of the influence of contiguity in space in 
forming associated groups might be drawn. In 
truth, co-existence in time and contiguity in space 
are usually combined together ; those objects which 
we have known at the same time have usually been 
close together in space, and both might be combined 
under one relation^ that of contiguity in general. 

In the next law — that of dependenoe^ as of an effect 
upon its cause, an end upon its means — we have also 
a kind of contiguity. If we take the phenomenal 
view of causation, considering the cause of one 
phenomenon to be an immediately preceding phe- 
nomenon, this law may be completely reduced to 
1)he preceding one of contiguity in time and place. 
We say, for example, that fire is the cause of heat. 
If this means that the bright coloured flame which 
we see is the cause of the sensation of heat which we 
feel, there is in the relation nothing but contiguity. 
But if it means that there is some real objective 
force which is at once the cause of the flame which 
we see and of the heat which we feel, there is some- 
thing more in the connection between a coloured 
flame and a feeling of heat than mere contiguity in 
time and place. Thus the possibility of reducing 
the causal relation to one of contiguity depends 
upon the view of the nature of the causal relation 
which we take. If it only is a relation between phe- 
nomena, it is nothing but a special form of the law 
of contiguity, in which an antecedent phenomenon 
called a cause is joined in our thoughts with a 
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consequent phenomenon called an effect. If it is a 
relation lelieved to exist between that which is a 
phenomenon and that which is not a phenomenon, 
although the former is always associated with the 
latter, the connection of the two in thought exists, 
not because of frequent experience, but because of 
being given ii^an original or very primitive inference. 
As this l atter i s the view which we have maintained,"^ 
we cannot reduce the causal relation to that of 
contiguity. 

The relations of similarity and contrast have very 
powerful effect in recalling previous objects of in- 
tuition to the mind. A single sensation of any kind 
leads us to think of any similar sensation of the same 
sense which we have previously experienced. So a 
whole complex of sensations which we have formed 
into an object leads ,us to think of other similar 
objects. Illustrations of this are so numerous and 
familiar that we need not specify. So when simi- 
larity is made conspicuous by its absence — that is, 
when objects are strikingly in contrast with one 
another — the one has a strong tendency to recall the 
other. 

The other relations of things produced by the 
same power or conversant about the same object, of 
signified and signifying, of things designated by the 
same sound, are so obviously reducible to one or 
other of the preceding that we need not give to 
them special attention. In addition to those which 
have been mentioned, there are many other special 
♦ See §§ 36. 88. 
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relations which may form a ground of association ; 
but probably there are none which might not be 
reduced to one or other of the three important rela- 
tions to which w’e have referred — those of contiguity, 
causation, and similarity. 

Various attempts have been made by philo- 
sophers to reduce tliose special relations which form 
the basis of association into more general laws. 
Prof. Bain reduces them to two, the Bn-w^s of Con- 
tiguity and Similarity, Hamilton and others to 
the Laws of Simultaneity and Affinity. A still 
higher generalisation reduces all tliese to one — ^that of 
Redintegration, first announced by Augustine, and 
afterwards adopted by many subsequent philosophers. 
It is thus stated : Objects that have been previously 
united as parts of a single mental state, tend to recall 
or suggest one another. Tliis, however, is so ob- 
viously open to the objection that it does not account- 
for the formation of new associations never before 
perceived, that it has been modified into what has 
been called the Law of Integration, “ which may be 
defined as that whereby the mind, in all its efforts, 
completes a circle of thought — in other words, brings 
a whole into all its representations. If we suppose, 
for example, the case of one face, from some point of 
likeness in it, suggesting another, let us see what is 
the mental process which takes place. The mind, on 
apprehending the particular point of resemblance in 
the face before it, immediately begins to complete 
the image thereby recalled. It feels that it has got a 
part of a whole formerly familiar to it, and its 
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immediate aim is to bring into view that whole. In chap. iv. 
ordinary instances the image completes itself in- / 
stantaneously, and we are not therefore conscious of 
any such aim ; but in some instances, it is only after 
frequent efforts that it does so (as when we see a face 
resembling one that we cannot yet recall), and then 
we become distinctly conscious of the reproductive 
operation. The eye, or mouth, or whatever part of the 
strange face is recognised as familiar, is fixed upon by 
the mind, and becomes the centre of a representative 
picture which the mind has no satisfiiction till it 
has completed. In the case of the law of contrast, as 
when night suggests day, good, evil, a dwarf, a giant, 
the mental process is still more obviously of this 
integrating character. For, in fact, the one mental 
conception here directly involves the other, and is 
only fully intelligible in relation to it. I'^ach idea is 
to us only what it is on account of its opposite. In 
passing from the one to the other, therefore, tlie mind 
is simply completing the complex image, one side of 
which is always the necessary correlate of the other. 

The same seems to hold equally true of the law of 
co-adjacency, as when a certain house recalls the 
friends we met — the conversation wo liad in it ; or 
when one event recalls another which happened at 
the same time In speaking thus of the pro- 

cess of reproduction as throughout of an integrating 
character, it may be necessary to guard against our 
being supposed to say that the mind necessarily 
impresses a whole upon all the successive train of its 
ideas. This, on the contrary, we know it frequently 
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does not do, the last link in the train having often no 
relation to the first as parts of a common whole. 
Mental succession is not unfrequently, as in reverie, 
a mere straggling array of scattered images. The 
integration does not proceed, as it is not necessary 
that it should, all along its course, but only from 
step to step. The general train may thus present a 
very incongruous mixture of ideas, while it has yety^ 
at every step, strictly obeyed the great law of mental 
development. 

“ We may further observe that it is not necessary, 
as we might be apt to think from a first confused 
conception of the law, that the facts of a train of 
association should have previously co-existed in the 
mind. In some cases they have co-existed, and to 
this fact of their co-existence is owing their tendency 
to reproduce one another ; but more frequently they 
have had no such previous alliance in the mind. An 
object never before perceived may suggest an old 
familiar object; while again, an object frequently 
perceived may suggest, in different moments, very 
different and even quite opposite trains of thought. 
Were it not for this characteristic of the principle of 
association, the field of our knowledge would have 
been comparatively narrow, confined, as it must 
have been, to the relations which, from actual obser- 
vation, we had stored up in our minds. We would 
never have been able to get out of the past wheel or 
circle of our thoughts. As it is, the suggestive 
capacity, continually started by everything around 
us, is, in all active and cultivated minds, ever 
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entering on fresh fields of intellectual interest, and 
acquiring fresh stores of knowledge.”* 


Section III. 

KINDS OF REPRESENTATION. 

§ The simplest mode in which the representa- 
tive faculty operates is illustrated in reverie. Objects 
are presented before consciousness singly or in groups, 
without any particular order and without any con- 
nection with a place or a time in which they have 
previously been known. This mode of representation, 
in which phantasms are isolated from their deter- 
mining circumstances, has been called phantasy. 
Dj^^eaming is a well-known example of it. Images 
come spontaneously into the mind, and are supposed 
to have a present reality. These images may be 
complete in themselves, but they are separated from 
the various relations in which they may have been 
previously observed. This phantasy, this simple i 
bare representation of images, is the least complex, ' 
and, at the same time, the least perfect mode of 
representation. It usually takes place in a state of 
mental inactivity, as in reverie or dreaming, when 
there is no voluntary putting forth of effort, or in 
some abnormal condition, as fever or insanity, when 
the images of a period long past come up vividly 
before consciousness, although perhaps for years 
they had been dormant. Thus, in simple phantasy 
* Tulloch’fl Tlieisra, pp. 211-14. 
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CHAP. IV. the miud appears to be, to a great extent, passive ; 

— J L there is no voluntary effort to fill up the circle of 

knowledge connected with any particular phantasm. 
Since this imperfect mode of representation is usually 
found in quiescent, abnormal, or diseased conditions 
of the organism, physiologists have given grea^, 
attention to it for the purpose of discovering the 
organic conditions upon which the power of repre- 
sentation depends. As, however, we are not at 
present interested in this question, we shall proceed 
to the consideration of a more perfect mode of 
representation, and one with which we aire more 
familiar, 

Nemnrij. ^ Memory is not the simple representation of 

phantasms or images before consciousness ; it involves 
that, and something besides ; the additional elements 
which it involves appear to be the following : — 

(1.) There must be Becogfnition ; that is, the image 
at present before the mind is known to be the same 
as, although numerically different from, one pre- 
viously known. When we see the face of a friend 
whom we have not seen for a long time before, we 
recognise him — that is, we know that we have seen 
him before ; and in the same way, when an image 
of an absent friend presents itself to the mind, we 
recognise it. 

(2.) Memory necessarily involves t he element of 
time. The very nature of recognition implies that 
the present act of the mind has a reference .to some 
past time, and that the object recognised is believed 
to have been previously known. 
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Although there may be many other circumstances 
connected with an act of memory, yet these three 
which we have mentioned — the simple phantasm, the 
recognition, and the reference to a past time — appear 
to be all the elements which are essential to memory. 
6 Memory, as a form of representation, we 

have seen to be essentially an integrating process. 
Some image presents itself before the mind, and we 
recognise it — that is, we believe that we have known 
it before in connection with a number of other mental 
objects. The act of memory is not complete until we 
are able to recall the other circumstances witli which 
the recognised phantasm was originally connected in 
our knowledge. To remember a thing, in short, is^\ 
to posit the image of the thing in the midst of a I 
greater or less number and variety of other images 
in connection with which we have already known it. 
We must be able to posit it in time, but as time is 
known to us only by a succession of events or images, 
the giving of a position in time to the object of 
memory implies an ability to say what events pre- 
ceded, co-existed with, and succeeded it. Hence, 
when we try to remember an event, we are satisfied 
when we are able to say that it occurred about the 
same time as, or soon after, another event with which 
we are more familiar. And the greater the number 
of. the circumstances or events in the midst of which 
we are able to posit the object of memory, the more 
complete is the act of memory. These accompanying 
circumstances may be of any kind ; may be sensations 
of our own minds, actions performed by us or others, 
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— — signs indicating time, place, or circumstance, 

Scientifio / There are, however, forms of memory in 

memory , 1 ^ , 

intiwilt which the reference to time does not appear to be 
essential. A student wishes to demonstrate the forty- 
seventh proposition of the first book of Euclid ; but 
he has partially forgotten it. He does not attempt 
to connect his partial knowledge with anything past. 
Ho looks at the figure and endeavours to recall the 
relations which exist between the different parts of 
which it is composed. And a perfect memory of this 
proposition has probably no reference^to past time at 
all, but is simply a representation of the lines and 
angles of the figure before the mind, with a clear 
perception of the relations existing between them, 
and of the conclusion wdiich follows from the com- 
parison of these relations. Similar remarks might 
be made with reference to our memory of other 
systems of knowledge. 

There is also a form of memory which is involved 
in the acquisition of practical habits, from which the 
element of time appears to be eliminated. When a 
musician remembers a piece of music, it is not 
meant merely that the musical notes are represented 
before the mind’s eye in their proper order, but also 
that he can, without hesitation or difficulty, strike 
with his fingers upon the proper keys, and produce 
in quick succession the sounds indicated by the 
musical characters. And, in this case, the want of 
memory consists in an inability to think of the par- 
ticular series of musical notes which should follow 
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or precede some other remembered parts of the 
piece. * 

Thus, perhaps, it would be more accurate to con^^ 
aider recognition as the one essential characteristic 
of memory by which it is distinguished from simple 
representation ; and to add that, when the object of 
memory is a past event in our own lives, the act of 
memory involves also the positing of its object 
amongst a greater or less number of other objects or 
events related to one another in a past time. 

There is another mode of representation 
differing from simple phantasy in having a reference 
to time, and differing from memory in‘ referring to 
future instead of to past time. This we call expecta- 
tion or prevision. In the process of perception 
this plays a very important part. The different 
qualities of which an object of perception is composed 
have been so constantly found in our experience 
united together, that wlien we perceive any one of 
them we expect to find the others. We have always 
found that the coloured globular body which we call 
an orange contains within it a pleasant acid juice 
and several seeds. Whenever we see an orange, we 
expect to find within it what our past experience tells 
us is likely to be there. Thus, expectation is 
founded upon memory; and upon the constancy 
and invariability of the experience with which 
memory furnishes us will depend the confidence of 
our expectation. The perfection of expectation is 
prevision. The astronomer can predict with certainty 
when an eclipse of the moon will take place, because 
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his calculations are founded upon a long series of 
accurately observed and constantly and invariably 
recurring phenomena. The weather-casts of the 
meteorologist do not give rise to the confident ex- 
pectation produced by scientific prevision, because 
the phenomena observed are exceedingly variable 
and inconstant, and it is known that there may be 
innumerable disturbing causes at work. In daily life 
the principle of expectation is of the greatest practi- 
cal importance in guiding our conduct. One'^of thi 
forms of superstition consists simply in founding an 
expectation upon some sign or omen which is con- 
nected by tradition with the event expected. The 
slightest reflection might show the utter want of 
connection between the sign and the object of expec- 
tation ; but the association has been formed in child- 
hood through the instructions of parents or relatives, 
and even after reflection has shown that it does not 
conform to truth or reality, its power can scarcely 
ever be completely overcome. A reasonable expec- 
tation is founded upon the remembered or well- 
attested experience of ourselves or others. 
come acquainted, for example, with persons, and haw 
opportunities of observing how they speak or act in 
particular circumstances. We form an estimate of 
their character — that is, we construct in our minds a 
certain kind or class of ideal actions which we expect 
them to perform in certain circumstances. The 
better we know them, the greater confidence have we 
in our expectations. Thus, in all the circumstances 
1 of life, expectation, reasonable or unreasonable, is an 
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important guide of our actions ; and our success in 
life to a great extent depends upon the carefulness 
and ability with which our expectations are formed.* 
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Section IV. 


KINDS OP KEPRESENTATION — CONTINUED. 
IMAGINATION. 


^ . § ipCj. The power of representation possessed by 
the human mind is exhibited in a still more im- 
portant form than any which we have yet considered. 
Hitherto we have studied the representing power in 
its simpler operations, in merely recalling in their 
natural order the objects of our previous knowledge. 
We have now to study the power of representation as 
combined with various other powers and exerted in 
various interests. And in this form of the operation 
of the representing power, we shall see that the 
objects represented are modified and re-arranged in 
various ways to suit the design of the individual. 
This form of representation is usually called the 
constructive or plastic imagination, to distinguish it 
from the simple representation of objects in phantasy 
and memory. Before proceeding to consider the 
most important special applications of the imagina- 
tion, we may refer to certain general principles of 
its operation. 


llepreseii- 
tation com 
hilled with 
other 
2MnverH. 


* Although the most essential element of expectation is a mental 
representation referred to a future time, yet it is in reality founded 
upon inference, or a kind of implicit inference. 
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— ^ — L in which the constructive imagination is found to 
operate : — 

Modifica^ (1.) In imagination, there may be a separation of 
mental the parts or qualities of which any object is made up. 

We can imagine a horse without its head ; a flower 
without its colour or smell ; a bird without its wings ; 
a human being without some quality or character 
which he now possesses. 

(2.) In imagination, parts or qualities thus 
separated from their natural relations may be re- 
combined so as to form new objects. Centaurs, 
winged bulls, griflSns, &c., are illustrations of this 
process. 

(3.) In this reconstructive process, the elements of 
the new object may be greatly and variously modified, 
may be changed in shape, size, or excellence, either 
for improvement or deterioration. Conformity to the 
truth of nature is not at all an essential feature of 
the product of imagination. 

(4.) In imagination, when we wish to represent to 
ourselves something unknown, we can do so only by 
employing elements taken from things known. We 
are frequently bound to believe in the existence of 
things which wo have not directly known, and proba- 
bly can never know. In this case the imagination 
clothes the unknown with forms taken from the 
known. 

(5.) In the object which the imagination constructs 
there must be a certain congruity between the 
elements of which it is made up, in order to render 
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the imaginative act possible. To imagine a squaw 
circle, for example, would be impossible. 

We shall now study the operations of the 
imagination as they are found in the most important 
departments of human mental activity, — in science, 
in art, in ethics, and in religion. It may perhaps be 
thought somewhat incongruous to unite imagination 
with science, as science is usually supposed to deal 
only with known facts. But the truth is that nearly 
all the great discoveries of science have been the 
result of an effort of imagination ; and many of the 
greatest men who have advanced scientific knowledge 
have been men gifted with a strong constructive 
imagination. Let us study the part which imagina- 
tion plays in the progress of scientific discovery. 
Some phenomenon, say the fall of rain from the 
clouds, requires to be explained. It is observed 
that dark clouds appear in the sky; the light- 
ning flashes; the thunder rolls; the rain falls in 
torrents. The cause of all this is- unknown, and 
people set their imagination at work to think of 
what the cause may be. In other words they frame 
an hypothesis. Now in all cases, the nature of the 
hypothesis framed will depend upon the nature and 
amount of the knowledge or belief possessed by the 
persons who frame it. The uneducated Hindu 
peasant sees the dreadful commotion in the skies, 
and imagines that the elephant of Indra is up there 
throwing down the water which he has taken from 
the sea with his trunk. If any difficulty presents 
itself, it will soon be got over by the reflection that 
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CHAP. IV. Indra is great and can do all things. This is an 

! — L illustration of a very primitive kind of hypothesis 

framed for the explanation of phenomena. But as^J 
men advance, they observe more closely the phe- 
nomena of nature. Vapour is frequently seen rising 
from the surface of water ; especially when heat is 
applied, this takes place. At length somQ genius, by 
an effort of imagination, sees the analogy between 
the formation of clouds in the heavens and the 
accumulation of steam in a room in which there is 
heated water. This observation is a hint which may 
assist in the formation of a new hypothesis. One 
hint after another of a similar kind is taken advan- 
tage of, until everything connected with the thunder- 
storm is found to be analogous to some well-known 
natural operation. Then the mind is satisfied and 
the hypothesis becomes a theory. 

Further / ^ foregoing is an illustration of the 
manner in which nearly all the most important 
scientific discoveries have been made. Some great 
series of natural phenomena requires an explanation. 
Its cause is unknown, or people are dissatisfied with 
the explanation hitherto given. The imagination of 
some Newton is brought to bear upon the problem. 
His genius enables him to imagine that the un- 
known cause of the phenonema in question is 
identical with the cause of some familiar event ; 
he sees an analogy between the phenomena, and 
he imagines an identity of cause; the result is 
a new hypothesis. After the formation of the 
hypothesis, its value requires to be tested by 
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ascertaining whether it is able to explain all the 
phenomena. , 

5. §^. There are hypothetical explanations of phe- 
nomena which can never be the objects of direct obser- 
vation, and in this case imagination may be occupied in 
an endeavour to represent them before the mind. The 
cause of the sensation of light or colour, for example, 
is, and always must be, hypothetical. The generally 
accepted hypothesis is that the whole of space is 
pervaded by a very refined ether, and in that ether 
vibrations of immense minuteness and rapidity are 
being perpetually propagated in straight lines from 
•luminous bodies. These vibrations, striking upon 
the retina of the eye, cause tlie sensation of light. 
Now, in this hypothesis the vibration is the essential 
element ; the ether is an hypothetical addition, in- 
vented for the purpose of making the imagination of 
the vibration possible. A vibration with nothing' 
to vibrate is inconceivable ; hence it was necessary to 
invent an hypothetical ether in which the vibration 
could take place. But in imagination, ether is 
represented as simply a refined kind of atmosphere ; 
and the vibrations are represented as analogous to 
what we are able to observe when we look at a 
distant object through a column of heated air. 
Thus imagination represents the unknown cause of 
our visual sensations by analogy from phenomena 
which we know. We clothe the unknown with 
forms taken from the known. But it must be 
remembered that this does not remove the hypothe- 
tical character of the explanation. That which, from 
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its nature, can never be presented to consciousness, 
can never be trutlifully represented in imagination. 
But yet it is necessary, when we think of hypothe- 
tical causes which from their nature are unknown, 
that we should imagine them as invested with a 
phenomenal clothing something analogous to what we 
have known. Such is the limitation of the human 
mind. 


/|/^ § We now proceed to examine the operations 
of the imagination as found in the production of 
works of art. 

In the ordinary mechanical arts, the chief exercise 
of the imagination is seen in the skilful adaptation 
of means to ends. Some work requires to be done ; 
the mechanical genius is able to see what particular 
means, or what combination of means, will suffice to 
do the work. The means at hand are, generally 
speaking, of two kinds ; artificial instruments, and 
natural forces. A great deal of genius has been, at 
different times, shown in devising plans for con- 
necting the latter- with the former, for connecting 
the natural forces of the world with the artificial 
instruments of man’s construction. The windmillj^ ' 
the water-wheel, the steam-engine, the electrical 
machine are all illustrations of this connection. 
And the imagination of mechanical inventors has 
been chiefly exerted in devising schemes for getting 
hold of, governing, guiding, or modifying the various 
forces of nature. 

1^* § ^9. In the fine arts, we have a higher, 
although perhaps not a more useful, exercise of the 
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imagination. Poetry, painting, sculpture, music, chap. iv. 
and architecture are the usually recognised fine arts. 

In the whole of these the imagination is exercised in 
calling up and combining images in the mind fitted 
to express, or to excite, some emotion. The artist 
exerts his skill thus for an sesthetie purpose of ex- 
citing pleasant emotions. But art is also frequently 
employed to excite in the mind emotions of sub- 
limity, fear, horror, or disgust. In all cases the imagi- 
nation is exerted in the construction of an object, 
or the composition of a work, which shall be fitted to 
call forth in the mind of the observer the particular 
emotion or combination of emotions designed to be 
produced. And, generally speaking, it is by the 
study of nature, and the constructing of the work of 
art after the analogy of nature, that the designed 
effect can be successfully brought about. The artist 
can only employ the materials which nature gives 
him, and whether he tries merely to imitate nature 
or to produce something better than nature, his 
imagination must be employed in moulding, re- 
forming, or idealising natural things. 

§ In poetry, the physical material with which Voetry. 
the artist produces his effect is language. But 
the words are only the signs of the mental objects of 
the poet’s imagination ; and it is in the calling up 
and arrangement of these mental objects that the 
poetical imagination consists. Hence versification, 
rhyme, and other mechanical contrivances are not 
essential to the poet’s art. If the language employed 
is fitted to call up the same ideas in the mind of the 
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hearer as in the mind of the poet^ that is all that is 
required of it. The aim of the poet, then, is, by 
means of words, to conjure up before the mind of his 
hearer or^ reader, images of such a nature as shall 
excite the special kind of emotion which he desires 
to excite. There are various species of poetry in 
which this is attempted, and perhaps it is difficult to 
find amongst them a common characteristic. But, 
generally speaking, it appears essential to the pro- 
duction of the effect that there should be a certain 
illusion produced on the mind of the hearer. He 
must be made for the moment to believe in the 
reality of what he only imagines. The true artist 
realises the products of his imagination. Hence a 
highly poetical imagination is sometimes thought to 
be akin to madness. 


** Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fastasies, that apprehend 
More tiian cool reason ever comprehends. 

Tlio luBatic, tho lover and Iho i)oct 
Are of imagination all compact : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold — 

That is, the madman : the lover, all as fi antic. 

Sees Helcn’ii beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

Tho poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Loth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s i)en 
Turns theiri to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local hal^itation and a name.” 

A Midsummer Night's Dream , — Act v. Sc. i. 


Suhjeets oj 
poetry. 




The most important objects of the poet’s 
imagination are scenes in nature, historical events, 
facts of human life, different types of human 
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character, and the various objects of the unknown 
spiritual world. All these classes afford innumerable 
and infinitely varied objects suitable for the excite- 
ment of the most varied emotions in the human 
mind. It would be impossible within our limited 
space to enter into a full discussion of the questions 
which suggest themselves in connection with this 
subject. But there are two types of the poetical 
imagination to which we must refer. One of these 
we may call the d escriptive ; the other, the dramatic. 
In the former there is an ability to describe scenes 
and events, it may be with great accuracy and great 
beauty, as seen from the poet s own subjective stand- 
point; in the latter there is an ability to construct an 
ideal character, quite distinct from the poet’s own 
character, and imagine the feelings, words, and 
actions suitable to that character. Byron is an 
illustration of the first ; Shakespeare of the second. 
Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold ’ is admirable, because it is 
descriptive, and he was able to describe with elegance, 
and indulge in the most appropriate reflections 
regarding the objects of his description. Byron’s 
dramas are failures, because every character is just 
himself disguised. Shakespeare was able completely, 
in his dramatic efforts, to divest himself of his own 
character, as it were, and assume that of the person 
whom his imagination created. Thus he was able to 
construct a wonderful variety of characters ; and in 
every case he has ascribed to them the feelings, 
words,, and actions which everybody will acknow- 
ledge as natural to these characters. In this 
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CHAP. IV. wonderful power of forgetting himself, and being 

^ — 1 able to imagine how all kinds and descriptions of 

'people felt and would naturally act in particular 
circumstances, lies the greatness of Shakespeare. 
and^acuip ^ ^ ^ ^ 1^. Painting and sculpture differ from poetry 
ture. in being more restricted as to objects presented to the 
imagination, and in employing a different material 
as the sign of those objects. The poet can roam un- 
restrained in every field which his imagination can 
reach; tlie painter and the sculptor can represent 
only what were originally objects of sight. In a very 
primitive period of the history of civilisation — in 
Egypt, in Babylon, and in India — the sculptor’s art 
was employed in the representation of the national 
ideas of the deity. The huge size, and the grotesque 
construction, of the figures which have been preserved 
to this day, reveal to us the nature of the religious 
imagination of the people of these old days. The 
different parts of human and animal bodies, fearfully 
exaggerated in size and proportions, and strangely 
combined together, are formed by the artist into huge 
and uncouth figures, intended to express the qualities 
which the people attributed to their deities. In 
Greece, the painter’s and the sculptor’s art became 
more natural ; the imagination was exercised to pro- 
duce beautiful figures and features which should 
imitate, or' even emulate, nature ; the exaggeration 
and the grotesqueness of the old artists were dis- 
carded, and art was cultivated for the sake of grace 
and beauty. The artist did not merely seek to 
express with truthfulness the beauty of nature, but, 
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by combining the most beautiful forms which could 
be discovered into one figure, or by idealising those 
combinations of features or qualities which are 
found in nature, he sought to surpass the beauty of 
nature in his imaginary heau ideal. 

Music, like the other fine arts, was origin- 
ally enlisted in the service of religion. Like poetry, 
it appeals to the sense of hearing instead of the eye ; 
but its material consists of musical notes instead of 
articulate words. The arts of the musician and the 
poet were originally usually combined together ; the 
bard chanted his own or other people’s productions. 

But in time a partial separation took place, and the 
art was cultivated for the sake of the pleasing 
emotions excited by the melody and the harmony 
of musical sounds. The power of music over the 
emotional part of man’s nature is illustrated in the 
mythical legends of ancient times regarding Orpheus 
and his lyre; we have a fine description of it in 
Dryden’s famous Ode on ‘ Alexander’s Feast ;’ and in 
the musical recitations, by the Indian pandits, of the 
Eamayana and the Mahabharata in the present day, 
we have a survival of what was no doubt common in 
Homeric and Vedic times. The effort of the imagi- 
nation in music is exerted not merely to produce a 
succession of pleasing sounds, but chiefly to produce 
a succession of sounds which shall harmonise with and 
express certain emotions. It is this relation of the 
musical gi>unds to our emotional nature which gives 
to music all its power. There is one style of music 
suited to cheerful social festivities ; another to the 
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mournful solemnities of the funeral procession ; 
another to the measured tread of armed men ad- 
vancing to the field of battle. And the art of the 
musician is exhibited in adapting his musical com- 
positions to tho natiu’e of tlie emotions which he 
wishes to excite, or with wdiieh he wishes his piece 
to harmonise. 

The art of architecture originated in an 
attempt to beautify and adorn the temples of religioUy 
or the houses of the wealthy. There is, therefore, in 
this art a combination of beauty with utility. A 
regard to usefulness and stability, therefore, ought to 
govern the architect in deciding upon the principal 
parts of the building ; these qualities being secured, 
the imagination is at liberty to add such lines and 
figures of beauty as may seem suitable. Tlie art of 
the architect at different times has invented a (‘on- 
siderablo variety of stylo in the structure and orna- 
mentation of buildings, for a description of which w^e 
must refer the reader who wishes to pursue the 
subject to the numerous works of professional men 
who have devoted themselves to the subject. 

We have now concluded our brief account of the 
different special modes in wdiich the constructive 
imagination of the artist operates, and with one 
remark we dismiss the subject. Tho exercise of the 
imagination in the study, or in the construction, of 
works of art is fitted to have an ennobling and 
lyfining effect upon the mind. It turns away the 
attention from gross, vulgar, and merely sensuous 
objects; and, if properly directed, cultivates those 
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, higher and purer emotions which give to human life 
iits best pleasures and to human character its greatest 
'.excellences. 


Section V. 

KINDS OF REPRESENTATION — CONTINUED. 

IMAGINATION IN ETHICS AND RELIGION. 

§ 13t6. In practical life tbe activity of men is 
diluted to tho attainment of some End. The Ends 
which men propose to themselves are very various : 
pleasure, wealtl), power, fame, and many others. 
But in every case the End of a man^s life is the 
product of his constructive imagination ; it is an 
ideal composed of all the elements which, from his 
nature, he is led to think desirahle. The ethical 
ideal must always be constructed out of materials 
furnished by the actual. In our experience we enjoy 
many pleasures ; but we think of pleasures better 
and more lasting than those. In our experience 
we perform, or we witness performed by others, 
actions which we approve of, which we consider 
praiseworthy ; but we are able to conceive better, 
more generous, or more noble actions. In short, we 
are able in our imagination to rise, as it were, above 
our experience, and from what is to construct tlie 
ideal of what ought to he. We are not here concerned 
with the nature of the power by which we are able 
to perceive the ought or duty. That is a question of 
ethics. But we may examine briefly the nature of 
the process by which the ethical ideal is constructed. 
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fL§ In all men there are certain primary in- 
stinctive impulses and springs of action : appetites, 
desires, passions. A person who is completely under 
the control of these, who is governed by them with- 
*out reference to the feelings or the interests of others, 
is absolutely immoral. To be moral implies that 
these natural impulses are controlled and regulated 
by the voluntary power of the individual with re- 
ference to some worthy end. But they will never 
be controlled unless the individual sees that their 
uncontrolled exercise leads to evil — that is, unless 
he sees that there is some higher good to be attained 
by controlling them. The conception of this higher 
good is the ideal which he forms. The general 
effect of the formation of an ethical ideal is to make 
one dissatisfied with himself, to make him feel that 
there is an excellence of character to which he has 
not yet attained. There is thus a conflict produced 
between the actual impulses and desires on the one 
hand, and the ethical idea on the other, as to which 
of the two shall govern the conduct. The result of 
this conflict is of the most momentous importance to 
the h^piness and welfare of the individual. 

^7. With reference to the history of the forma- 
tion of the ethical ideal it is difScult to speak with 
definiteness. The ideal of one. person is often widely 
different from that of another ; of one nation from that 
of another. There can be no doubt but an ideal of 
some kind is usually formed by every one by 
means of reflection upon the comparative worth of 
different aims or objects in life. But the greatest 
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influence is und6ubtedly exerted by people or nations 
coming into contact with those who have higher 
moral conceptions than themselves. The power 
which a man of true moral worth sometimes pos- 
sesses in guiding the formation of an ethical ideal in 
the minds of others is very great. Thus, it is true 
in the history of morals that it is very slowly, and 
with great difficulty, if at all, that an isolated race 
can rise to a higher moral elevation; while the 
influence of an individual or of a nation possessed of 
high moral qualities upon a race not so favoured is 
sometimes enormous, 

(f § The efforts of the imagination in religion 
are chiefly exerted in constructing a representation 
of the object of religious worship. Amongst lower 
and uncivilised races the imagination is usually 
assisted by the mechanical construction of actual 
material idols or images. But the representation of 
Deity under material forms degrades our conception 
of a spiritual Being, and amongst all monotheistic 
races the representations of the Deity are mental. 
The idea of Deity which the human imagination 
constructs has varied greatly at different times and 
amongst different peoples. It is also a very complUX 
idea — perhaps the most complex which can be formed. 
But the most important elements which have been 
comprehended in it appear to be the following : The 
Deity is imagined as the all-powerful and all-in- 
telligent First Cause, the Moral Governor, and the 
Universal Father. The first of these elements of the 
conception identifies God as the source and the guide 
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of the various physical forces of nature ; the second 
attributes to Him the moral control — that is, the 
rewarding and punishing of human actions; the 
third represents Him as having a direct and special 
interest in the welfare of all His creatures. 

Vluch might be said regarding the difficult’ 
of uniting these various elements in one complex 
representation, and regarding the many very im- 
perfect and distorted conceptions which have been 
formed. But we can at present only point out that 
the imagination can construct the idea of God only 
by analogy from things known. And as the qualities 
of our own human nature, either known to ourselves 
by consciousness or presented to us in the lives of 
others, are the most noble objects of our experience, 
they are naturally the types from which our con- 
ception of Deity is formed. The idea of God as our 
moral Euler and our Father being constantly kept 
before the mind, there can be no doubt but the 
influence of this idea over conduct and life is greater 
than that of any other. When, by an individual, 
duty is performed and good is done “ as ever in his 
great task-master’s eye,” there is the highest attain- 
able guarantee that he is worthy of any trust which 
may be reposed in him. 
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PECULIAEITIES OP REPRESENTATION. 

§ lyiST There are great differences between dif- lUunim- 
ferent people with reference to their power of re- atHiiAfU-H. 
calling particular classes of facts. Some people have 
peculiar ability in remembering names ; others in 
remembering faces ; others in remembering dates. It 
may perhaps be assumed as a general principle that 
when any event or circumstance has excited a strong 
interest in an individual’s mind, it will be easily and 
readily recalled afterwards. The power of memory 
may be very greatly cultivated by a suitable kind 
of training. Generally speaking, it may bo laid 
down as a rule, that the cultivation of the habit of 
giving close attention to any subject of study, and 
obtaining a comprehensive and systematic knowledge 
of it, is the most important condition of being able 
afterwards to recall it. There are, however, many 
artificial systems of mnemonics which chiefly depend 
upon some principle of association. Particular names 
or particular dates are associated in pronunciation 
with some arbitrary sign which serves to recall that 
which is signified. Some system of this kind is 
frequently resorted to for the purpose of enabling- 
students to pass examinations. An artificial system 
of mnemonics of this kind is just as useless as the 
system of examination which renders it necessary. 
lipn. There are many peculiarities which we I 
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might mention in the series of representations which, 
in the minds of different persons, are suggested by 
particular objects. To different travellers going 
along a road or visiting places of interest, the objects 
presented to the eye will suggest to the mind widely 
different lines of reflection. The artist, on visiting 
the Falls of Niagara, will admire the grandeur, the 
sublimity of the scene; the practical uncultured 
American will think of the great loss of w^ater- 
power Avhich might be utilised in driving number^* 
less mills. The followers of particular professions 
have peculiar lines of reflection naturally suggested 
to them by the objects of their knowledge. These 
peculiarities in the series of representation depend 
upon the circumstances of the individual — upon age, 
sex, country, education, social position, prevailing 
feature of character, and many other things which 
might be specified. 

Tliat which gives to this subject its greatest im- 
portance is the practical effect exerted upon one’s 
character and welfare by the spontaneous series of 
representations which pass through the mind. The 
mind is very injuriously affected by continually 
indulging in thoughts of sensuous pleasures, by 
cherishing feelings of anger or unworthy suspicions 
towards others, by thinking always of difficulties and 
hardships and thus taking a gloomy view of life. 
And it should be remembered that there is a certain 
voluntary power, which every one has to a certain 
degree, and ought to cultivate, of regulating and 
controlling the representations of his mind. By^ 
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a voluntary effort one is able to banish from his 
mind evil and injurious reflections, and dwell upon 
those of a better and more ennobling kind. And 
the exercise of this voluntary power is perhaps the 
most important element in self-culture. There is 
scarcely any power which one can possess so valuan 
ble to him as that of self-control, and this not 
merely the control of external expression and action, 
but of the feelings and thought!^ t)f the mind. 

? ^ In the constructive imagination, also, there 

are important differences to be noted between 
different individuals. And here, perhaps to a greater 
extent than in any other department of the human 
mind, we may observe inherited peculiarities. Poeta 
nascitur, non fit The mechanical genius, the poet, 
the musician, the painter, the sculptor, and the 
architect — if they are not mere mechanics, but 'poets^ 
makers, men of creative genius— are lorn. They 
bring with them into the world the capabilities of 
becoming what they afterwards become, and what 
they could never become were it not for the in- 
born genius which they have brought with them. 
Remarkable examples might be given of person^ 
who, at a very early age, have exhibited powers 
in mathematics, in music, in poetry, in sculpture, 
which could not possibly have been acquired by 
education, and which must have been inherited. 
But from whom the inheritance has been derived, 
and how it is been transmitted, will probably always 
remain insoluble problems. 
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Section VII. 

REPRESENTATION OF ABSTRACTIONS. 

AUinioj^Qj § It is frequently necessary to withdraw the 
smM. = mind from some of the qualities of objects for the 
I purpose of giving undivided attention to others. 
Tliis process is called abstraction. The quality or 
qualities to which attention is given are properly 
said to be prescinded from the others ; the mind is 
properly said to be abstracted from the qualities to 
which attention is not given. In ordinary usage, 
however, tliis distinction is not attended to, and the 
quality singled out for special attention is said to be 
abstracted from the others, and is usually called an 
abstraction. There may be abstraction from indi- 
vidual objects of perception, as where the colour 
or the figure of an object is attended to apart from 
its other qualities. And we have now to consider 
how the representative faculty operates with reference 
to these abstractions. 

0 § Considering first the qualities of a body 
which correspond to special sensations, w^e observe 
that the representation can be effected only by the 
help of the special organ of sensation concerned in the 
original intuition. A colour can only be represented 
in connection with the eye ; a smell in connection 
with the nose ; and so on. Thus, by the aid of the 
organs of sense, a representation may be made of 
particular qualities abstracted from an object. But 
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there is a series of so-called qualities, consisting of chai». iw 
extension, figure, position, and other modes of space, 
vvhicli must not bo confounded with those qualities 
that are the correlatives of sensations. Qualities 
that are the correlatives of sensations are represented 
by the aid of the one special sense-organ with 
which they are peculiarly connected. Extension 
may be represented in connection with any sensa- 
tion located anywhere in the sensorium, but notably 
in connection with the sensations of colour and 
the tactual sensation. It is to be observed, further, 
that the connection in representation between the 
phantasms of colour and touch on the one hand, and 
the idea of extension on the other, is inseparallo. It 
is impossible to represent a colour or a tactual 
sensation except as occupying some form of space. 

And in so far as any sensation is specially located 
in any part of the sensorium, the same inseparable 
connection with some form of space is found to exist. 

We conclude, then, that we are able to represent the 
qualities of bodies wdiich correspond to our sensa- 
tions apart from one another; that we can make 
abstraction of the colour, or the smell, or the harc^- ^ 
ness, or the taste of an object, and represent any- 
one of them apart from the others. But when we 
attempt to represent colour or hardness we are com- 
pelled to join some form of extension with them ; 
there is such an inseparable connection between the 
two that a separation, even in thought, is impossible. 

Let us consider now the nature of our 
representation of extension or space. Extension or 
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space, considered apart from the objects which occupy 
it, is undoubtedly an abstraction. Extension, we 
have seen, is the form of which the colour, hardnes^. 
and other qualities of bodies are the matter. And 
th e que stion arises, whether we can represent the 
form apart from the matter ; we have already seen that 
we cannot represent the matter apart from the form, 
and a little reflection will convince us that the reverse 
is equally true. The representation of pure space, or 
pure empty extension, is an impossibility. For when 
we attempt to represant space, we invariably do so by 
thinking of the possibility of moving through it. We 
think that, no matter how far we travel through space, 
there is still a possibility of going farther. And if 
we attempt to conceive a limited portion of space we 
must do so by connecting it with some sensible boun- 
dary, or some collections of qualities, or some pos- 
sibilities of motion. This impossibility of representing 
pure space apart from the idea of some qualities 
occupying it, or some objects moving through it, 
might be inferred from the nature of our conception 
of space. It is an abstract formed from particular 
relations of extension. But extension is the form of 
intuition, the form in which objective phenomena are 
perceived. But the form of phenomena is not itself 
a phenomenon, and we therefore need not expect it 
to be capable of being represented as one. The 
doctrine which we have maintained regarding 
our representation of space does not affect the 
question as to the nature of its actual objective ex- ^ 
istence. That is a question which belongs rather to 
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metaphysics than psychology, and which, therefore, 
we shall not at present discuss. 

^ In considering the possibility of represent- 

ing logical abstractions, we must anticipate a little, 
and suppose the reader to be familiar with the nature 
of the process to be afterwards described. The great 
majority of the words in every language are the 
names of classes of objects — as man, triangle, tree, 
river ; and the question we have at present to con- 
sider is, how, if at all, can we represent to our minds 
the objects indicated by words aich as these ? And 
it must be remembered that there are in nature no 
things corresponding to these general names. There 
are plenty of individual men, tall or short, black, 
white, brown, or olive ; but there is no such thing as 
man in general as distinguished from particular in- 
dividuals. So there are triangles equilateral, scalene, 
right-angled, and so on ; but triangle in general is 
unknown. A little reflection will show not only that 
such a thing as man in general does not exist in 
nature, but that it is incapable of being represented 
to the imagination. For if we attempt to represent 
what we mean by man to our mind, we shall find 
the representation assuming some particular form, and 
colour, and other qualities. We cannot help it. And 
in the same way of all other names which indicate 
classes of objects. It is impossible to represent the 
connotation of a general name, as for example, trian- 
gularity, without bringing in along with it, more or 
less definitely, the other qualities or parts belonging 
to some particular objects of the class. 
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ciiAiMv./ It may be asked, tlien, how are we able to 
- un(mrstand the definition of a class of objects, as, for 

itnfr>Aand example — A triangle is a figure bounded by three 
ohviaf^d. definition there are not introduced 

any peculiarities belonging to particular triangles, 
and yet we are able to understand its meaning, Tlie 
explanation of this is probably to be found in the 
relation between language and the object of thought. 
When a word has become attached to a particular 
object or class of objects, it may frequently be used 
without bringing into the mind the things denoted 
by it. And especially when words have become very 
familiar, they are joined together in propositions, and 
the propositions are assented to, although there is in 
the mind no attempt to realise their meaning. Thus 
a familiar proposition, such as, A triangle is a three- 
sided figure, is listened to ; it has been thoroughly 
understood long ago, and deposited in the memory 
as something to be received witliout question ; and, 
consequently, when the proposition is pronounced it 
excites no mental activity except a vague belief that 
it is quite correct. But if an attempt be made to 
realise a general name, or to understand a proposition 
in which a general name is the subject, there must 
be a representation of a more or less complete and 
definite ^ject. 

' The employment of words indicating classes, 

or general qualities, or general modes of action, as 
if they represented real things, has led to many 
erroneous conclusions. And, consequently, it is 
important that words and propositions should be 
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frequently tested by attempting to realise their mean- 
ing — that is, by attr*mpting to form a representation 
in the mind of the things which they denote. For 
example, if such a collocation of words be formed as, 
a square triangle, its illegitimacy would be at once 
seen by an attempt at representation. The. ideas of 
squareness and of triangularity are incongruous ; they 
cannot be joined together in the same representation. 
Thus the possibility of representation is an j mportan t 
test of t ruth. It must not, however, be accepted as a 
test without certain limitations. There may bo re- 
presentations formed wliich have no corresponding 
object in nature. The formation of a.ocntauror any 
other monstrosity is quite possible and quite common. 
And thus the possibility of uniting in a representa- 
tion any given number and kind of elements or 
qualities is no guarantee wdiatever of objective truth. 
But, on the other hand, the impossibility of repre- 
sentation is, in certain circumstances and cases, the 
only test of truth which w^e possess. For example, in 
the proposition, two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space, the absolute incompatibility between the re- 
presentation of two straight lines and that of an 
enclosed space is to us the guarantee, and the only 
guarantee, of the truth of the proposition. And we 
might refer to certain other simple propositions 
regarding primary objects of intuition in which 
inconceivability is unquestionably the test of truth. 

35^ § When, however, we take into consideration 
higmy complex objects of thought, it .becomes much 
more diflScult to apply the test. An apparent 
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CHAP. IV. impossibility of representation frequently arises simply 
! - from want of experience. For example, a prince of 
Siam once found it impossible to conceive water 
becoming solidified into ice. Ignorant rustics can- 
not conceive the possibility of fish flying through the 
air. These, and other examples, show that there may 
be an apparent impossibility of conception arising 
from the want of having had the requisite experience, 
and that inconceivability must not be taken as a test 
of truth until it has been criticised and its nature 
discovered. 

General We have seen that it is impossible to 

lapamte Represent a general idea, as that of man, triangle, 

except in connection with some particular individual 
belonging to the class. And this impossibility is 
taken as a sufficient guarantee that the general idea 
has no objective existence except as found in indi- 
viduals. This is true of all general ideas connoted 
by general names, and formed by a process of logical 
abstraction. For example, one of the most abstract 
of all ideas is that of Being ; but it is impossible to 
represent Being except as a predicate of particular 
existing things, and consequently it is absurd to 
speak of Being as having any objective reality. 
Similar remarks might be made regarding other 
logical abstractions — such as, the Absolute, th^ 
Infinite. The same impossibility of representation 
holds good with reference to them, and the same 
absurdity is seen in attributing to them objective 
reality. • 

/3y.U^. There is another fallacy connected with 
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representation to which we must refer. There are 
certain uniformities in the operations of nature 
which, being observed, are collected together and 
expressed in what are called Laws of Nature. For 
example, it is observed that material bodies always 
show a tendency to move towards one another 
when obstacles preventing them are removed. But 
amongst the heavenly bodies, when there is no 
apparent obstacle to prevent a general collision, it 
is found that certain bodies — ^the planets — move in 
elliptical orbits round central bodies of a larger size. 
Now, by many careful observations tlie laws of the 
motion of bodies in free space with reference to one 
another have been discovered. But these laws are 
merely expressions of the relations observed to exist 
amongst phenomena. And when we attempt in 
imagination to make a representation of a Law of 
Nature, we cannot do so exccj)t by imagining a variety 
of objects related to one another in such and such 
ways. To attribute independent reality to a Law 
of Nature, therefore, is illegitimate. And yet 
we frequently hear Laws of Nature spoken of as 
being causal agents, as 'producing the phenomena 
of whose order and mutual relations they are simply 
an expression. 

We have hitherto considered the possibility 
or impossibility of representation as a test of truth 
with reference to the actual or possible objects of our 
experience. But there are some things about which 
we* speak and reason which never have been, and 
probably never can be, objects of experience. These 
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are tlie liypothetical non-phenomenal causes which 
we postulate to account for the existence of observed 
phenomena. As an example we may give Force.'' 
We are able to observe motion — ^that is, a relative I 
change of place amongst bodies. We ourselves i 
exert effort when we find some solid body in our way. i 
That which causes the change of motion, and that ! 
which resists our muscular efforts, are not observed ' 
except in and through the motion and the effort. 
The inference of an objective Force independent of 
the motion and the effort is simply an hypothesis 
which we make to satisfy our own minds by account- 
ing for the existence of the phenomenon. Moreover, 
this hypothetical Force can never be an object of 
experience ; if it were to come within our experience, 
it would be as a phenomenon, and itself require to bo. 
accounted for. The only way in which we can in- j 
crease our knowledge of this Force is by learning 
how many kinds of phenomena it is capable of pro- 
ducing. We might, for example, have reason to 
conclude that the same Force which produced motion 
and resistance was also the cause of heat, and light, 
and the phenomena of electricity. The only way in 
which we can represent this Force to the mind is 
by investing it with some phenomena of which it is 
regarded as the cause. And yet we know that this 
is not a true representation. We know that that 
which, from the nature of the case, can never be 
presented to us as a phenomenon, is not truly 
represented as one. Now here we have a recog- 
nised impossibility of representation which is not 
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accompanied by a rejection from our belief of the 
hypothetical entity. And the peculiarity of this 
case appears to be that the entity in question is of 
such a nature that it can never, by any increase of 
our knowledge, become an object of our experience. 
And yet we cannot, in consequence of the impossi- 
bility of representing it, reject it from our belief, 
since it is necessary to satisfy a want in our mental 
nature, a desire to account for the existence of phe- 
nomena which we know are neither produced by 
ourselves nor self-existent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ELABOUATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Section I. 

PREDICATION. 

We now advance to the study of the 
lUuxirtdeA. psychological process which we propose to 

consider, and which we have designated by the name 
Elaboration. Wo have already studied many illus- 
trations of this process in the preceding portions of 
our » essay; and we are now to examine into the 
nature of the process itself. A few remarks will 
make clear to us the general character of the problems 
which we must endeavour to solve. We see an 
object before us ; we affirm that it has four legs and 
a head, and a mane and a tail ; we call it a horse ; 
we say that it is an animal, or a vertebrated animal, 
or a mammal. Now, the question is, how or why do 
we make all these assertions ? What mental pro- 
eesses are expressed in these assertions ? Again, we 
assert^ that the exterior angle of every triangle is 
eqi^l to the two interior and remote angles; by 
what mental process have we been able to make such 
an assertion ? Or, perhaps, we affirm that the earth 
I is a spheroidal body revolving round the sun ; or 
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that the sun and all its accompan5dng planets are 
speeding rapidly through space. How are such 
propositions as these reached by our minds ? Or, 
further, we may assert that Alexander the Great was 
the conqueror of Persia, or that Gautama Buddha 
was the founder of a wide-spread form of Eeligion. 
Why do we make such affirmations ? Jn short, there 
are a great many things which we know, altliough 
they are not immediately under the observation of 
our senses ; there are a great many things, apparently 
very different j^from one another, which we connect 
together in various ways in our minds ; there are a 
great many things which we firmly believe, although 
they have never been immediately known to us at all. 
Knowledge and belief of those various kinds are the 
result of a process which wo have called^Elaboration, y 
and Avhich has been variously denominated, Thoifght,! 
Keasoning, Keflection, and so on. Our duty at pre-* 
sent is to examine the nature of our mental activity 
in this process of enlarging and elaborating our 
knowledge. 

If we examine any part of our knowledge, 
whether the simplest or the most elaborate, we shall 
find that there is one manner in which it is uniformly 
expressed. When we look at an object before uS, 
we assert, That is white,” or “ That has four legs,^ 
or ‘‘ That is a horse.” When we compare diffeimnt 
classes of objects together we assert, “A hors^ls 
an animal,” or “The sun is a luminous body.” 
The result of any process of elaboration is a mental 
assertion of something or other. This result, 
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expressed in language, we shall call Predication, 
In a certain sense, we have predication in the very 
simplest act of consciousness ; as when there is a con- 
sciousness of any simple sensation, there is a mental 
assertion or acknowledgment of the existence of that 
sensation. That a particular sensation — say of heat, 
or colour, or smell — exists^ is the expression of the 
conscious act in which it is known. But this implicit 
assertion of existence regarding the simple objects of 
consciousness can scarcely be called predication as 
we must understand predication in its present con- 
nection. Another illustration will make clear wdiat 
we mean. An object of perception is before us ; it is 
yellow, heavy, tasteless, and of a rounded irregular 
figure ; the name gold has been associated with it ; 
by a little experimenting we discover that it yields, 
and changes its form, by repeated strokes of the 
hammer. We assert, ‘‘ This piece of gold is malle- 
able,” In other words we predicate a certain quality 
— malleability — of the object — that is, of the aggregate 
collection of qualities which we called gold. And 
our predication here means simply that the quality 
malleability co-exists with a certain number of other 
qualities to which there has been attached a certain 
sound, gold. Predication in this case is the assertion 
that one d)ject of our hnowledgOy a particular quality, 
hears a certain rdodiony that of co-existence or co- 
inclusion, to another object of our TmowledgCy an 
aggregate of qualities having a special name. 

If W0 take, any other case of predication 
we shall find something similar. We see two sticks 
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or two lines placed side by side, and we perceive 
them to be either equal in length or unequal. Wo 
predicate that the one is equal or unequal to the 
other ; or that the one object of our knowledge bears 
a certain relation, that of equality or inequality, to 
another. Similarly, there may bo two colours placed 
before us; we predicate that the one of them bears 
to the other a relation of similarity or dissimilarity. 
So, when one object of consciousness is observed to 
appear immediately before or immediately after 
another, we predicate that the one bears a certain 
relation, that of antecedence or sequence, to the 
other. Thus in all cases it will bo found that Pre- 
dication consists in the affirmation that one object of 
our thought bears or does not bear a certain S2)ecified 
relation to another object of our thoughts 1 

We must now consider the ground or 
grounds upon which predication rests. IIow is it 
that we are able to make a predication regarding the 
relation which two or more objects of our thought 
bear to one another ? Is there any other mental act 
of which predication is the result ? A little exan^iina- 
tion will show that there is. When wo observe two 
colours and predicate that the one is similar or dis- 
similar to the other, the act of predication is mani- 
festly the result of seeing the similarity or dissimilarity 
of the two objects. Before we can predicate two 
lines to be equal or unequal, we must 'perceive their 
equality or inequality. In other words, predication 
is, in some cases at least, founded upon Intuition ; we 
intuitively perceive certain relations to exist between 
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J- of that intuition we predicate the relations. In other 
cases we must admit a different ground for our 
predications. For example, when we affirm, “ The 
exterior angle of a triangle is equal to the two 
interior and remote angles,” this is not the result of 
immediate intuition. There are various comparisons 
to be made before we can recognise the truth of the 
predication. So, when we affirm that the earth bears 
a certain regularly varying relation in space to the 
sun — or, in other words, that the earth revolves around 
the sun in an elliptic orbit — this predication is by no 
means the result of intuition, but of a mental process 
of a very complex kind. The more or less comjdex 
process by which we are enabled to predicate rela- 
tions bel^voon objects of our thought which we do 
In fin-net', not intuitively perceive is called Inference, But, as; 

a general rule, intuition and inference are combined j 
in affording a ground for our predications. We ^ 
miuiie certain relations to exist, from which we infer 
certain other relations to exist, and predicate accord- 
ingly. The nature of inference will be explained 
hereafter ; in the meantime, we must give some 
attention to our intuitions. ^ 


Section II. 

INTUITION. 

That act of the mind which we have called 
Intuition is the immediate knowledge which we have 
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\of any object of consciousness. Thus consciousness 
[is co-extensive with intuition, and therefore it might 
appear that the term intuition was useless. But it 
is convenient to have some word to distinguish the 
knowledge given in consciousness from the know- 
ledge which is the result of inference, and the word 
we have used appears the best suited for that 
purpose. , Moreover, consciousness is more properly 
applied to our knowledge of objects or ^he^iomena ; 
whereas we have now to bring into prominence the 
relations between objects. For these reasons we 
employ the term intuition in this part of our work 
to indicate the knowledge wo have of objects given 
ill consciousness and the relations between them. 
And, manifestly, the simi)le objects of intuition are 
identical with the objects of consciousness. A 
sensation, an idea, an emotion, any phenomenon of 
the mind, is given to us in an intuition. In our 
study of perception we have examined into the nature 
and kinds of sensations; and now, leaving the 
consideration of the individual phenomena of con- 
sciousness, we must consider the relations between 
them as given in intuition, 

' (f § 1^8: We have already scon that wo have 
an intuition of the relation of Seqvsnce existing 
between two phenomena, and that this intuition, 
wJien generalised, gives rise to our conception 
of time. But there is something else involved in i 
this relation which is of considerable importance. 
The phenomena of consciousness are usually j 
clustered together in a very complicated way, and I 
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sequences frequently take place in what we may 
deem an accidental manner. For example, the 
sound of a bell rings in our ears ; then we hear a 
carriage going along the road; then we see the 
postman coming to us with a letter. Now, these 
various events may occur in any order, and it does 
not appear to be of any importance in what order 
they come, or whether they form a sequence at all. 
There is only an aecidental sequence existing betw^een 
them. But take another example. We see a flash 
of lightning ; a few seconds afterwards we hear a 
peal of thunder ; shortly after that rain falls. Now, 
the first two of these events cannot he reversed^ at 
least in our experience they never have been reversed. 
We may have observed peals of thunder succeeding 
flashes of lightning at a greater or less interval of 
time, but we have observed the former 
the latter. Thus, there are sequences which, as far 
as our experience goes, are irreversible. There is 
another characteristic of certain sequences to which 
we must refer. Sometimes we may see a flash of 
lightning, but fail to hear the expected thunder ; 
sometimes we hear the thunder without having seen 
the lightning. The antecedent of an irreversible 
sequence sometimes takes place without the con- 
sequent, or the consequent without the antecedent. 
But in other cases the sequence is invariable, A 
nugget of gold is suspended by a string ; we observe 
the string cut with a knife ; the nugget falls to the 
ground. Here is a sequence which our experience 
tells us is not only irreversible but also invariable. 
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The breaking or loosening of the thread never takes 
place without the object falling to the ground ; the 
heavy object never falls to the ground as long as the 
thread remains fastened to it, and entire. The full 
significance of this we shall see afterwards ; in the 
meantime, we note the different kinds of sequences. 

§ 139. Another relation of which we have an 
intuition is that of co-existence. We have already 
considered the part which this relation plays in 
originating our conception of space, and we need not 
recapitulate. We may here observe that omjpercep- 
tion of external objects usually comprehends a 
complexity of relations of both sequence and co- 
existence. And, further, wo remark that a relation of 
co-existence is a necessary condition of our being 
able to intuite the relations to which we shall next 
turn our attention. 

§ 1 ^ The relation of Liheness and TJnliJceness is a 
mo^ important object of our intuition. We are 
able to compare two phenomena of consciousness or 
two more complex objects of our knowledge, and to 
know by an act of intuition whether they are like or 
unlike to one another. We use the words like and 
unlike in a comprehensive sense, includin g under 
them various kinds of likeness or unlikeness, of 
which the most important are the following : — • 

( 1 .) The likeness or unlikeness which exists between 
two bodies considergd as occupjing space we call 
Equality or Inequality. Two lines being seen side 
by side we intuite as equal or unequal ; and so of 
two superfices or two solids* There is another 
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kind of likeness between superficial figures and 
solids called by mathematicians Similarity, and con- 
stituted by certain proportions existing between the 
different parts of tlie figures. This, however, is not 
an object of intuition, and with it we are not there- 
fore at present concerned. But there is an inferior, 
and vague, kind of likeness which we intuite when 
we compare objects which have a more or less 
resembling figure or outline. For example, ^ the 
general figure of one horse is somewhat like that of 
another, although there are many difierences between 
them. 

(2.) There is a likeness or unlikeness perceived in 
the Nature or Kind of the objects of intuition or 
knowledge. One red colour we intuite to be like 
another, and to be unlike a blue colour. Any 
sensation of colour we intuite to be unlike any 
sensation of smell. And so of all objects of con- 
sciousness. The same intuition takes place with 
reference to complex objects of knowledge, and to 
parts of which they are composed. 

(3.) We are able also to compare in intuition the 
Degree or Intensity of objects of consciousness. 
There are many things agreeing in kind but differ- 
ing in degree, and the perception of this agreement 
or difference in degree is, in the case of simple 
phenomena of consciousness, a matter of intuition, 
y § L^. The relations to which we have referred 
in the preceding paragraphs appear to be those 
which are primary; but there are many other 
relations of wlxich we ususally speak which may be 
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reduced to one or other, or some combination, of the ciiai*. v. 
preceding. We speak, for "example, of the relation 
between the sign and the thing signified ; but this, 
upon examination, will be found resolvable into that 
of sequence. So also of the relation of cause and 
effect, using cause in its plmiomencd sen^e. Again, 
when we say that an object comprehends certain 
qualities, as that a horse is vertebrated, we mean 
that there exist certain relations of co-existence or 
immediate sequence between the quality vertebrated 
and the other qualities which make up our concep- 
tion or intuition of a horse. So of the relation of 
parts to a whole, and various other relations which 
might be specified. 

^ § 1^. There is another important powder of 
intuiiion wdiich w^e possess. We are able to intuite 
not merely the relations between phenomena, but also 
the relation between relations. The simplest illustra- 
tion which we can give of this is perhaps to be 
found in the mathematical doctrine of proportion. 

2 : 4 : : 6 : 12. This means that the relation between 
two and four is equal to the relation between six and 
twelve. And this equality of the relations is not the 
result of a process of reasoning, but is seen to be a 
fact. Things which are equal to the same thing, 
are equal to one another.” A, B, C are a B C 
three lines. By an act of intuition A is 
seen to be equal to B ; by a similar act C 
is found equal to B. We compare the 
relation between A and B, and C and B ; 
we see the two relations to be identical. What follows 
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^ 1 that we have now established the fact that we intuite 

a relation between relations. 


Section III. 


DEPENDENCE OP PKEDICATION UPON INTUITION. 


Prcdim-Zw 
tion not 
arbitrary. 


Law of 
Identity. 


Contradict 

tion. 


f.IJMThe connection of Predication with Intui- 
tion is not an arbitrary or fortuitous connection. A 
certain inttiition having taken place, the predication 
which follows from it may not be this, or that, or 
something else, according to choice ; but there are 
certain laws which govern us in founding mental 
assertions upon intuition. These laws may be very 
briefly stated and illustrated. Wg have before us 
various objects of intuition ; they may bo sensations, 
they may be objects of perception, they may be rela- 
tions, or anything else immediately before conscious- 
ness. Let us indicate them by the first letters of the 
alphabet. We intuite the object A ; it is necessary 
for us to predicate, " this is A it is impossible for us 
to predicate, “ this is not A.” This law of thought is 
usually known as the Axiom of Identity^ and thus 
expressed: A is A, i.e., everything is what it is. 
Again, we intuite a certain relation existing between 
A and B. Upon this intuition is founded the predi- 
cation ‘‘A is B;” and it is impossible for us to 
predicate A is not B.” This is usually called the 
Axiom of Contradiction ; and its formula is, Predieor 
tions opposed contradictorily to each other cannot both 
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he true. The one or the other must he false, and 
from the truth of the oUe follows the falsehood of the 
other. These two axioms express the^naturo of the 
dependence of predication upon intuition. They are 
simply an analytic statement of the principle that 
predication must in all cases be conformable to the 
intuition on which it is founded. Whatever is given 
in intuition must bo asserted in predication ; and it 
is a mental impossibility to assert the opposite of 
what is given in intuition. If the assertion be 
made in words, the mind refuses to acknowledge its 
truth. 

^0 § These two laws of the dependence of 
predication upon intuition furnish us witli the 
ultimate test of truth. That predication wliich is 
exactly conformable to the intuition of which it is 
an expression must be true. Intuition is to us the 
only perfectly trustworthy source of truth. If we are 
immediately conscious of any object, it is impossible 
for us to doubt the existence of that object, because 
there is no more authoritative or trustworthy source 
of information than consciousness. When, therefore, 
we intuite any of those objects which, we have seen, 
are given in intuition, we are compelled to recognise 
them as existing as they are known; there is no 
room, or no reason whatever, for doubting. And 
when, from this intuition, the predication has been 
made according to the above-mentioned laws, we 
accept it as true ; we cannot help it. 

y* Notwithstanding the absolute certainty of 

this test of truth, if properly applied, a great deal of 
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error has crept into human belief. Arising from 
the application of these laws, the error may have 
two sources; it may arise from supposing some 
mental act to be an intuition which is not really so ; 
or it may arise from forming some predication 
which does not exactly express what is given in the ' 
intuition. As an example of the former we may 
take the metaphysical doctrine of siibstance or sub- 
stratum. It has been thought by many that the 
substance in which phenomenal qualities are sup- 
posed to inhere is made known to us in an act ol 
intuition. But nothing can be farther from the 
truth ; in itself, it is admittedly absolutely unknown ; 
and, in fact, it is only one of several hypotheses which 
have been invented for the purpose of explaining 
the existence and objective unity of phenomena. 
To connect substance with intuition is, therefore, to 
give to intuition an entirely different meaning from 
what we consider to be the correct one. Generally 
speaking, both of the sources of error to which we 
have referred are most prolific in connection with 
acts of knowledge of a complex kind. Where the 
object of knowledge is very complex, or where the 
mental act is the result of some acquired power, it is 
not easy to discover what are the simple original 
intuitions, and, consequently, there is abundant 
room for error. But when we have before us an 
object which we know is directly given to us in an 
intuition, and when the predication is made in 
accordance with the laws of truth, there is, to ourv, 
minds, no possibility of doubt. 
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Section IV. 

THE class; the concept; the name. 

'•y § We have hitherto been concerned with 
individual objects of knowledge and the relations 
existing between them. We must now consider a 
mental process in which the individual objects that 
we know are variously joined together into classes. 
And it must be borne in mind that, in this con- 
nection, when we speak of objects^ we mean not 
merely objects of simple intuition, but also objects 
or results of more complex mental, processes, such as 
perception. Our knowledge of any object is made 
up of all the predications which we can form re- 
garding it. Having perceived any object, we express, 
our knowledge of it by predicating that it possesses 
such and such various qualities. And, in the case of 
each predication, we mean that the quality referred 
to in it exists in a certain relation to the aggregate 
of the other qualities contained in the other predica- 
tions. Now, in considering any object of thought, 
we are able to restrict our attention to only a 
limited, number of the qualities of which it is an 
aggregate; to separate them in imagination from 
the rest, and consider them by themselves. The 
qualities to which attention is thus exclusively given 
are said to be abstraeted from the others. 

The power of restricted attention being 
admitted, we further postulate an ability to compare 
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. 1 '. , / possession of abstracted qualities. Having a number 
of objects before us, we can, by observation, ascertain 
whether they all possess, or do not possess, a certain 
quality or qualities to which we have given attention. 
If we find that they all actually possess this quality, 
or these qualities, we naturally attribute to them a 
kind of unity ; we think of them as forming a class ; 
we apply to them some common name. Thus, the 
reason why we collect individual objects into classes, 
and designate them by a common name, is that wo 
are able to predicate concerning them all some speci- 
fied quality or qualities. Now, in this process there are 
three things to which we must give attention : first, 
the abstracted qualities ; second, the class which has 
been constituted by virtue of the possession of these 
qualities ; and third, the use and meaning of the name. 

In order that the process of generalisation 
may be possible, it is absolutely necessary that our 
attention should be restricted to some of the qualities 
of bodies ; because^mongst the bodies with which 
we are acquainted, variety is uniformly to be found, 
and in order to reduce them to iinity we must dis^ 
regard the qualities in which they differ. Having, 
therefore, by observation abstracted certain specified 
qualities in the possession of which a number of 
objects agree, these qualities taken together form a 
kind of mental object ; in the act of representation, 
although we may not be able to banish altogether all 
the other qualities of the bodies, yet we give to them 
peculiar prominence ; we attribute to them a kind 
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of separate existence, which, although no doubt 
objectively fictitious, is mentally real. These ab- 
stracted qualities thus mentally unified we call a 
Concept Now the question arises, upon what prin- 
ciple is it that we choose certain qualities of objects 
for abstraction and unite them into a Concept ? 

^ ^ In answer to the question proposed, it is, in 

the first place, manifest that no qualities need be 
chosen except such as are possessed by all the objects 
concerned. If we can at all unite objects into a class 
it must be by means of something which, they possess 
in common ; some quality or qualities in which they 
all agree. Thus, we have one principle at least to 
guide us in the formation of a concept. Nothing can 
I form a part of the concept which is not possessed hy all 
the objects. This principle excludes all those qualities 
* with reference to which the individual objects differ 
from one another. Here, again, another question 
presents itself. Are all the qualities in which objects 
agree to be included in the Concept ? In order to 
answer this question, we must consider the end for 
which generalisation is undertaken. 

1/ The reason why we collect objects into 

classes is that we may know them better. But in 
this connection, more complete knowledge does not 
mean a more perfect knowledge of the qualities 
possessed by each individual. Our knowledge of 
classes is made more complete by our being able to 
compare them wdth other classes, and know in what 
respects they agree and in what respects they ditfer 
from them.^ Hence, when we wish to have an 
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accurate knowledge of a class, it is not sufficient 
merely to collect into a mental unity all the qualities 
in which the objects of the class agree with one 
another ; we must also consider in what qualities , 
this class differs from other co-ordinate classes. The 
points of difference are manifestly of great import* 
ance, because it is only by these that there can be a 
distinction made between the class in hand and 
other classes. Thus, we have here two collections of 
qualities to be considered ; those in which all the 
objects of one class agree, and those in nhich tliis 
class differs from other classes. 

For the sake of clearness let us suppose, 


a 

) 


b ^ 

h 

' to be qualities pos- i 


i / 

c 

d 

st ssed in common ( 
by nil the objects 

A, and 

/ 1 
1 * 1 

e 

1 of the class. 

1 j 

1 1 

f) 

1 J 

1 1 

J 


to be qualities pos- 
scsb’od by all tlio 
objects of the class. 


B 


Now, if we formed our concept of the class A 
without comparing it with other classes, we should 
include in it all the agreeing qualities a, b, c, &c. 
But when we compare the two classes A and B, we 
find that they agree in the possession of the qualities 
by d, f; and they differ in that A possesses a, c, e, 
which are absent from B ; whereas B possesses hy ly 
m, which are absent from A. Consequently, for the 
2 nirpose of distinguishing A from B we must reject 
from the concept of A those qualities in which A 
agrees with B, viz. b, d, f ; and we must include in the 
concept of A the qualities a, c, e, in w^hich A differs 
from B, Thus, for the purpose of distinguishing one 
class from other classes, special attention must be 
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given in the formation of the concept to thofcj^ 
qualities which constitute the differentise between it 
and other co-ordinate classes. 

Are, then, all the points of agreement 
between the class A and the class B to be rejected 
from the concept of A ? If our object were merely to 
distinguish A from B, we should reject them. But 
as we wish to systematise our knowledge, to bring all 
the classes of objects into relation with one another, 
the points of agreement between classes are mani- 
festly of great importance. For, if we consider as 
objects the lowest classes which wo have formed, 
and observe the points of agreement between them, 
we shall be able to form a higher class, comprehend- 
ing all these lower classes in the same way as they 
comprehend individual objects. And this process 
of classification may evidently go on, until all the 
objects with wliich we are acquainted have been 
combined together by virtue of their possessing some- 
thing in common. Now, in order to connect any 
particular class with this system of classes, it is 
necessary to know not merely in what respects it 
differs from other co-ordinate classes, but also by 
virtue of what qualities it is comprehended under a 
more general class. And these qualities, called 
generic^ must, therefore, be united in the concept to 
the differentise before spoken of. Thus, the concept 
of any class must comprehend the generic qualities, 
or those in which the class resembUs other co-ordinate 
classes, and the differentise, or those qualities which 
distinguish it from these classes. 
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itAi’. Having considered in general the consti- 

tiition of the concept and the process of the mind in 
forming it, there is a question of importance connected 
with the nature of classes. Have classes only a 
mental existence ? Have they an existence only in 
the concept by which the mind binds them together? 
If they have not, then one concept, provided it be 
constituted as we have shown it should be, Avill be 
just as good as another. If the differentiae of a 
class are all duly observed, and included along with 
the accurately known generic qualities in the con- 
cept, these differentiae and generic qualities being 
discovered only by the test of difference and agree- 
ment, the concept thus formed must be unexception- 
able. But it is actually found that men of science, 
in constructing a classification, select from amongst 
all the points of difference and agreement certain 
qualities which they think to be of greater import- 
ance than others. They frequently reject from their 
definition of classes some qualities which by reason ^ 
of agreement, and some which by reason of differen(?fe,^ 
should be included. 

An illustration will make plain what we mean : 


Fishes 


a. live in water, 
h. are vertebrated. 

c. obtain oxygen for 

tlieir blood from 
the water. 

d. propel themselves 

by fins. 

e. are oviparous. 

/. have a long immd- 
ed figure fitting 
them for easy 
motion in water. 


a. live in water. 

1). arc vertebrated. 


Whales i 


c. obtain oxygen for 

blood by breath- 
ing air. 

d. move by * organs 

like fins. 

e. are viviparous. 

/. have a fish-like 
figure. 5 
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Now, comparing the lists of qualities possessed by 
fishes and whales, we see that the qualities marked 
a, 6, d, and / are identical or very similiar ; while 
the qualities c and e are different. And the ques- 
tion is, are we to include whales in the class Fish ? 
The points of agreement are numerous. And if one 
quality were just as essential as another, we should 
probably come to the conclusion tiiat a whale is a 
fish, as it was long believed to be. But men of 
science tell us that the points of difference to which 
we have attached the letters c and e are of vastly 
. greater importance than such qualities as a and /; 
and they make these points of difference essentialy 
iind some of the points of agreement accidental^ and 
consequently conclude that a whale is not a fish. 
Now, upon what principle is it that the qualities c 
and e are considered essential and included in the 
concept of a whale, while the qualities a and / are 
not ? How do you know the essential attributes of 
any class ? 

K great variety of answers have been given 
to this question, and it would take us beyond our 
limits to enter upon a description, or criticism, of the 
different theories which have been held upon the 
subject. The determination of what are the essential 
qualities of classes is no doubt to be accomplished by 
a comparison of many objects and an extended obser- 
vation of the relations existing between the qualities 
of objects. Those qualities of olfects which from their 
' luxturo or vmforrn presence appear to determine a great 
many other qualities^ are naturally looked upon as 
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-- 1 “ animal, for example, must be considered an essential 
quality, because we observe that it is the ground upon 
which depend a great many qualities that distinguish 
a vertebrated from an invertebrated animal. The 
principles upon which the selection of essential 
qualities depends are, however, a matter of science 
rather than of psychology. But it is of importance 
to observe here that we have established the fact of 
the objective existence of natural classes of things. 
There is a reason in the nature of things them- 
selves for their being brought together in classes. 
There are essential qualities comprehended in 
objects ; and it is only when we make our concepts 
to comprehend the same essential qualities that 
we have an accurate knowledge of the objects. 
A concept is true only when it comprehends the 
essential qualities of the class from which it is 
derived. 

Ncmc!t. We now give some attention to the names\ 

which we give to the various classes of objects that 
we know. The study of the science of language has 
brought to light many interesting and important 
facts connected with the application of names to 
objects. The simple names which primitive peoples 
give to the^ objects of their knowledge are usually 
expressive of some striking quality possessed by the 
objects. A river, for example, may be called the 
running thing ; the sun is named from its shining 
quality ; the stars from twinkling^ or perhaps shining. 
A name which is at first significant of some striking 
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quality or action possessed or performed by an indi- 
vidual object is afterwards applied to other objects 
possessing a similar quality ; and thus arises the first 
rude classification. Now, it observed that 

the name is attached to the objects individually; 
becomes so associated with them as to form, as it were, 
one of their qualities. And upon its first application 
the name expresses the concej^t which the name-giver 
had in his mind when he invented the name ; that 
is, expresses the quality which, to his mind, was most 
striking, and therefore most important. But, as know- 
ledge increases, the nature of the concept changes ; 
other qualities of the objects are discovered which 
are found to be of greater importance than those first 
observed ; but no corresponding change takes place 
in the name. Thus the natural class and the name 
are constant, while the concept is variable. And the 
question arises, what is the psychological significance 
of the name ? 

^ § kSo. It is usual to say that a name denotes objects* 
ana connotes attributes ; and it is usual to assume 
that the objects denoted are the objects of the class 
of which the attributes connoted are the essential 
attributes — that is, the concept. Now, it is quite 
correct to say that the name denotes to all minds the 
objects of the class with which it has become asso- 
ciated ; but it is not correct to say that the name 
connotes the attributes of the scientifically-formed 
concept. We have seen that the concept is a very 
variable mental object depending upon the knowledge 
and mental habits of the individual in whose mind it 
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is formed. And, moreover, the concept is never 
represented in the mind without bringing along with 
it other aecidental attributes Ibrming no part of itself. 
And unless we arbitrarily restrict the connotation or 
meaning of a name, we should hold that it connotes 
all the attributes essential or accidental which it is 
the means of bringing before consciousness. Thus, it 
would be very difficult for any one to pronounce or 
hear the word fish without thinking of the quality 
swimming in the water^ which is an accidental one. 
And it is in only a small number of minds that the 
sound of the word fish would suggest the quality of 
water-hreathing, which is a constituent element of 
the concept. Thus we should say tliat while the 
denotation of a class-name is invariable, or varies only 
in consequence of some change in the class, its 
meaning is, in different minds, exceedingly variable, 
depending not only upon the variation of the concept, 
but also upon the introduction into the mental image 
of a variety of accidental qualities. In consequence 
of this variability of the meaning of names, scientific 
men have, to a great extent, ignored the ordinary 
names of common language, and invented a scientific 
vocabulary whose words should connote only scien- 
tifically-formed concepts. Thus, the principle is 
recognised that, in a scientific interest, the names of 
classes ought not only to denote the classes, but also 
to connote exclusively the attributes of the concept. 
But it remains equally true that in the ordinary 
affairs of life the names which we use have a very 
variable meaning, but are used to denote something 
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which is practically invariable, a really existing 
class. 

) A great deal of confusion has been caused 
by the application of the epithet general to the names 
which have become associated with classes and to the 
ideas, as they are called, which we form of classes. 
It appears to be assumed that the result of the 
process of generalisation must be itself general ; and 
the question has been long discussed, where is the 
assumed generality to be found ? Realists have held 
that there is a general idea existing in nature ; con- 
ceptual ists maintain that generality is to be found 
only in the mental concept ; nominalists contend 
that nothing but the name is general. The truth is, 
we might as Avell speak of a square circle or a green 
smell, as of a general idea or a general name. 
Every concept which we form is an individual collec- 
tion of qualities ; every name which we utter is an 
individual sound. The name has become associated 
in our minds with certain similar objects which, in 
consequence of their similarity, we think of as form- 
ing a class. The concept consists of a number of 
qualities which we have observed to exist in all the 
objects belonging to the class. The name is predi- 
cable of all the objects of the class, and, therefore, if 
we insist upon using the word general, we may teay 
that the applicaJtim of the name is general. The 
qualities of the concept are predicable of all the 
objects of the class, and, therefore, we may say that 
the qualities represented in the concept are generally 
or universally found In the class. And, in fact, it is 
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the universal presence of the essential qualities in 
all the objects of the class which is the ground both 
of the general application of the name and of the 
formation of the concept. And, consequently, that 
which we mean by a name, and that which we repre- 
sent in a concept, has a real existence only in the 
objects of nature. 

The exposition in language of the qualities 
of a concept is called Definition ; the arrangement 
in subordinate groups of the objects denoted by a 
name is called Division. But it must be remembered 
that the definition is aecurcUe only when the concept 
is triie. For a definition to be correct it is neces- 
sary that the concept of which it is an expression 
should comprehend the essential qualities of the 
class; if the essential qualities are not known, if 
the class is recognised only by certain accidental 
superficial attributes, a correct definition is impos- 
sible, and we must be satisfied with such an in- 
definite description of the class as may l)e within 
our reach. The important point which we wish to 
bring out here is that a definition, to be correct, must 
conform to objective existence ; that this conformity 
is brought about through the medium of a true con- 
cept ; and that, unless the concept correspond to real 
existence, a correct definition is unattainable. Divi- 
sion is just the reverse process of classification. As, 
by the perception of mutual agreements, we unite 
objects into classes, so, by the perception of mutual 
differences, we separate classes into subordinate 
groups. 
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The rules of both definition' and division are given 
in logical works, and these rules assume that we are 
always able to test the accuracy of a definition or a 
division by means of intuition. By intuition — ^that 
is, by direct observation — the concept is formed, and 
the class is determined, and when we attempt to 
ddhoroie concepts and classes into systems, it is only 
by reverting to intuition that w^e are able from time 
to time to test the correctness of our systems. The 
limitation of the sphere of logic, therefore, simply to 
the exposition of the nature and relations of concepts, 
without any reference to the truth of those concepts, 
is, judged from the pyschologist’s point of view, a 
blunder. We are not satisfied with cojfisistency 
amongst concepts which may be crude, or erroneous, 
or baseless; we must have our systems of science 
continually tested by a comparison with the truth of 
nature, otherwise they are simply castles in the air. 
Consequently, it is unwise toj separate the sphere of 
logical thought from that connection with the real 
world which is afforded to it in the continually 
possible exercise of intuition. 


Section V. 

PREDICATION AGAIN. 

VX.h li^ve seen that Predication is the 

mental assertion, expressed in language, that one 
object of thought stands, or does not stand, in a 
certain relation to another object of thought. We 
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have seen the dependence of predication upon 
intuition, and the part which it plays in the forma- 
tion of the concept. And before proceeding to 
consider the more complex processes of thought, it 
will be desirable to understand more fully the nature 
and kinds of predication in itself. Predication is 
founded upon a union in consciousness of the two 
objects of thought of wliicli the one is predicated 
of the other. The union in consciousness may 
correspond to an external objective union, or it may 
not ; but a subjective union there must be, in order 
to render predication possible. The terms of the 
predication, the things between which the relation 
is affirmed to exist, are called Subject and Predicate 
respectively. Since a union in consciousness is a 
necessary condition of predication, it follows that any 
proposition wliose subject and predicate cannot be 
thus united must be unmeaning or false. If we 
assert in words, “ A circle is a triangle,*’ and attempt 
to tliink together in consciousness the subject and 
predicate, we shall at once see that, although a pro- 
position has been constructed, no intelligible predica- 
tion has been made. There are, then, wliat we may 
call impossible predications ; which are such that the 
mind is incapable of bringing together the subject 
and predicate into the relation which is asserted to 
exist between them. . 

Again, there may be objects of knowledge 
united together in consciousness, of which the one 
cannot properly be predicated of the other. For 
example, we may have in consciousness together the 
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sweet smell and the red colour of a tose; but it 
would be absurd to predicate the latter of the former. 
The only way in which we can form a predication is 
to make one of these qualities a predicate of which 
the whole aggregate* of qualities, along with the 
name rose, is the subject. Thus, when we speak of 
objects of perception, we invariably make tlie complex 
objectified group of qualities the subject, and some 
one or other of the qualities the predicate. Now, if 
we have in the same moment of consciousness a 
sweet smell and a red colour, it might appear just as 
reasonable that we should predicate the co-existence 
of these two qualities as the co-existence of one 
of them with the aggregate of qualities constituting 
the rose. But this is not so, and the reason appears 
to be that the aggregate of qualities luis come to 
be looked upon as having more than a relation 
of co-existence with the single quality which is 
predicated of it. Tlie aggregate of qualities is 
regarded as an object, a united whole, of which the 
single quality is a constituent part. There is a 
permament and indissoluble connection between the 
qualities, which is not truly expressed when it is 
predicated of them merely that they co-exist with 
one another. And this permanent objective connec- 
tion is the reason why the whole aggregate is usually 
made the subject of predication. 

§ 160. VVe have hitherto been considering pre- 
dication as concerned about individual objects of 
thought and the relations existing between them. 
We must now study predication in reference to that 
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fictitious object of thought whose formation we have 
examined — the concept as well as to the class, and 
the class-name. Logicians recognise a kind of 
predication, connected with the concept, which they 
call judgment, and which they describe as the com- 
bination or comparison of two concepts and the 
assertion of their congruity, or of their union in some 
possible object of intuition. But if this description 
is correct, the judgment of the logicians cannot be 
the same as predication, as we understand it, even 
with reference to the concept. There may be 
predication, made with reference to a concept,- in 
which no other concept is concerned at all ; as, for 
example, when the constituent attributes of the 
concept are predicated of the concept, as in definition. 
But the trirth is, that when a predication is made, 
having either a concept or a class-name as its 
subject, there is invariably a tacit reference to the 
objects of the class represented by the one or 
denoted by the other. Let us now, for the sake 
of clearly understanding our subject, examine 
different kinds of predications having a concept or 
class-name for either subject or predicate. 

§ 161. We examine first a definition. “A triangle 
is a three-sided figure.’' Here the subject is a class- 
name denoting all objects to which the name triangle 
may be attached, and the predicate is the concept of 
the class. The meaning of this proposition is that 
the qualities expressed of the predicate are the 
essential qualities of the class denoted by the subject. 
1 It is very true that the predicate, ‘‘three-sided figure,*' 
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may also be used as a class-name ; but, as used here 
to define triangle,” it is not a class-name, but the 
exposition of a concept. Hence, in this proposition, 
the subject, triangle,” is before consciousness in its 
denotative significance ; the predicate, “ three-sided 
figure,” in its connotative significance. And it is 
predicated that the attributes of the latter exist in 
the former. Similar remarks may be made with 
reference to all proper definitions. The predicate 
of tlie. definition contains an exposition of the 
concept of the class of things of which the subject 
is the class-name. Suppose ‘^Man is a rational 
animal” to be an accurate definition. When we 
affirm this proposition, we do not bring together in 
consciousness the representation of a class of beings 
called man,” and the representation of a class of 
beings called ‘‘ rational animal,” and recognise their 
co-extensiveness; definition is not a comparison of 
classes. Nor yet does the word “ man ” suggest the 
concept of the class which the predicate “ rational 
animal ” expresses ; definition is not a comparison of 
concepts. But the word “ man ” brings before con- 
sciousness a representation of a class of living beings, 
and the predication asserts rationality and animality 
to constitute the concept of the class. Thus, defini- 
tion is a kind of predication in which the qualities 
connoted by the predicate are affirmed to be the 
essential qualities of the class denoted by the subject. 

§ 162. Again, ‘‘Swans are white.” Does this 
mean that (1,) “ the concept of the class swan either 
comprehends, or is invariably conjoined with, the 
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quality whiteness f ” or (2) “ the individuals of the 
class swan form a part of the larger class ivhite 
things;'' or (3) ‘‘the individuals of the class swan 
have, amongst other qualities, the quality whiteness f ” 
Against the first of these three possible meanings we 
object that the proposition is quite intelligible to 
those who have a most indistinct and incorrect know- 
ledge of what the concept of swan is ; and also that 
to the minds of those who do know, the word swan 
does not primarily suggest a concept, but a class of 
gracefully curved figures moving over the surface of 
smooth water. We conclude, therefore, that the 
subject of this proposition is properly and primarily 
denotative. Is the predicate also denotative? Is 
the second meaning the correct one ? This question 
everyone must answer for himself. And to assist 
anyone in answering it, wo ask another question. 
Did anyone, who was not at the time studying the 
logical doctrines about conversion, ever have called 
up before his consciousness the representation of a 
large class of white things containing, amongst 
many other things, swans, when he heard or read 
the sentence, “ Swans are white ? ” Of course it is 
not impossible to form such a representation, and 
logicians, in order to establish an artificial and, 
to a great extent, useless system, have assumed it 
to be actual. But it is a psychological monstrosity ; 
it is an unnatural, forced form of representation 
which no properly constituted mind would spon- 
taneously execute, except for a purpose similar to 
that of the trapeze-actor in the circus. We are then 
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brought down to the third possible meaning, which 
we believe to be the psychologically correct one — 
that the subject is primarily denotative and the 
predicate connotative ; and the assertion is that the j 
quality expressed by the predicate is found in all ! 
the individuals denoted by the subject. 

§ 168. Wo take another predication, “ White is 
a colour.” Now, it might appear at first sight that 
the subject here is a quality and the predicate a 
class-name. And if tliey were not connected as they 
are in this predication, this would be quite correct. 
But when we ask ourselves what we mean by the 
proposition, wo find that it is an attempt to answer 
the question, ‘‘ What is white ? ” In other words 
there is something expressed by the word white ” 
whidi we wish to understand; wo make a mental 
object corresponding to the word, and wo affirm of it 
that it possesses the qualities possessed by other 
objects of thought to which we give the name 
“ colour” — the qualities, for example, of affecting the 
eye, revealing external bodies, and so on. In this 
case a quality is made the subject of predication, 
but the quality is thought of as an individual object 
of representation, and its concept, or a part of its 
concept, is affirmed in the predicate. That this is 
the true meaning of the predication will appear upon 
a little reflection. If we attempted to explain to 
ourselves or others how or why we say that “ white 
is a colour,” we would never begin by saying that 
“ there are various colours, such as red, and green, 
and blue, and violet, and white is one of the class.” 
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On the other hand,’ we would explain that a colour 
is something which produces a certain impression on 
the retina of the eye, and appears to be caused by 
light being variously reflected from external bodies, 
and as white possesses these qualities we say that 
white is a colour,’^ or something like this. Hence it 
appears that, even in this case, the subject is an 
object of thought from which, for the time, connota- 
tion is excluded, and that the predicate is naturally 
and primarily a concept or collection of qualities 
affirmed of the subject. 

§ 164. Let us now take a predication in which 
both subject and predicate are class-names, Pigeons 
are birds.” Here the denotation of the predicate is 
more extensive than that of the subject ; pigeons are 
a subordinate species of the class birds. Now, the 
question is, what is the psychological significance of 
this proposition ? In the first place we must reject 
the opinion that the word “ pigeons,” when used as a 
subject of predicates, signifies the concept of a class ; 
when we speak about pigeons ” we mean — ^pigeons, 
a class of objects of perception which fly through the 
air, and build nests, and coo, and are sometimes 
made into pies. Thus, the subject is, as before, 
denotative, and the mental image is a more or less 
complete representation of one or more individuals 
of the class. And as the predication is an answer to 
the question, ‘‘What are pigeons?” the predicate 
must, in its primary significance, be an exposition 
of the what of thd. question. But this can be its 
significance oiily if it be primarily connotative. It 
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would be no answer to the question to say that chap. v. 
“ there is a large class of objects — crows, and hawks, / 

and eagles, and cormorants, and doves, and to this 
class pigeons belong.” The predicate, in order to 
afford an answer to the question, must be primarily 
connotative of the concept or other important 
characteristics of the class of which it is a name. 

And it is, of course, assumed that the meaning of 
birds ” is better known than that of ‘^pigeons,” or 
the proposition would be useless. Thus, the proper 
meaning of this predication is, that one object of 
thought, ‘‘pigeons,” possess certain characteristic 
attributes which, it is known, belong to a certain 
class of things, and by virtue of which the objects 
denoted by the subject may be included in the class 
denoted by the predicate. It appears, therefore, that 
there is a double meaning in this predication, one 
primary and the other secondary, and the latter 
following from the former. It means “Pigeons 
possess the characteristics of birds; and, in con- 
sequence of possessing these characteristics, may be 
classed among other birds.” 

§ 165. Our analysis of the examples of predication nf 
which we have considered must have led us to the 
conclusion that, although every class-name taken by 

•x 1 A 1 .1 AT* 1 conversion. 

itself denotes a certain class of objects, and connotes 
a concept or other qualities, yet, when forming a 
term of predication, it is not a matter of indifference 
what meaning we attach to it. We cannot as we 
please, with psychological truthfulness, make the 
subject or the predicate of a proposition either 
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I denotative or coimotative. It appears to bo a law of 
our mental activity that that about which we 
predicate anything is a whole complete object of 
intuition, or a class of such objects unified ; and 
that which we predicate of it is some quality or 
collection of qualities, whether essential or acci- 
dental, whether belonging to it exclusively or found 
also throughout the objects of a larger class of 
which it is thus recognised as a part.* If this be 
admitted, we cannot recognise the psychological 
foundation of some of those wonderful conversions of 
propositions in which logicians delight. And, as the 
predicate of a proposition is naturally coimotative, we 
cannot admit the psychological basis, in particular, 
of the doctrine of its quantification. There is 
no person of sane mind, except when engaged in 
turning the intellectual somersaults of formal logic, 
who ever constructs such propositions as these ; — 
“ Some birds are all pigeons,” “ Some free agents 
are all accountable beings,” “Those who escape 
punishment are not murderers.” 

§ 166 . We have said that predication is the affir- 
mation in language that one object of thought bears 
or does not bear a certain relation to another object 
of thought. These relations may be various ; as wo 
have seen that in intuition we are able to perceive 
various relations, so we are able to affirm these 
relations in language. The substantive verb, being 

* Of course, wo must exclude from this description that special 
kind of predication in which the subject is a genus and the pre- 
dicate consists of an enumeration of the comprehended species, or 
in which the predicate enumerates the parts of a physical whole. 
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the most general in its application of any verb, is 
that which is used to express the relation of the 
predicate to the subject. But it is manifest that it 
is not naturally adequate to express all the relations 
which are given to us in intuition. In such a 
proposition as “ Koses are red,” the substantive verb 
expresses that the quality, redness, is joined with, or 
coalesces with, the other qualities of tlie rose. But 
when we intuite that the line A is equal to B, a 
different relation is asserted between the subject and 
the predicate. And when we make such an asser- 
tion as, " Clouds precede rain,” it appears impossible 
to express the relation between the clouds and the 
rain by the substantive verb. To say ‘‘ Clouds are a 
class-of-things-uniformly-preceding-rain,” for the sake 
of bringing the predication into the only form 
admitted by logicians, is an exceedingly unnatural 
form of language, and is not a correct expression of 
the psychological fact. There are many other ex- 
amples which wo might give of strange distortions of 
language of which logicians are guilty, in order to 
bring their propositions into what they assume as 
the only normal logical form. And the very fact that 
language requires thus to be perverted to bring it 
into conformity with logic, is surely a very strong 
reason to suspect that the fofms of logicians are not 
psychologically true. The logician assumes that tlio 
subject and predicate of a proposition, after certain 
changes of quantity or quality, must always be con- 
vertible with one another ; and in order to make this 
possible, he refuses to admit any other verb except 
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tion between them. And from this assumption and 

refusal there follow these extraordinary distortions 
of the language in which common people, and poets, 
and orators, and men of science, naturally and 
correctly express their thoughts.* 

ConsiHt- Ijyf, There are certain things connected with 

predica- the mutual consistency of predications to which we 
tions, attention. Predications having the same 

subject may be related to one another in a variety 
of ways. The subject may be taken in its whole 
extent or only in part of its extent ; the predicate 
may be atFirmed or may be denied of the subject. 
Combining these different forms w^e get the contrary, 
contradictory, and subaltern relations of predications 
pointed out in works of logic. And it is necessary, 
in combining predications together in a course of 

* Sitice writing the above, the author’s attention was called to 
the following passage in T. Hewitt Key’s ‘ Language : its Origin 
and Development:’ pp. 16, 17. — “The process by whicli a logician 
forces (for it is often sheer force) every sentence into his favourite 
form, so as to exhibit the so-called substantive verb, is altogether 
artificial: and not a little harm has been done to grammar by 
regarding language too much from the logician’s point of view. . . . 
There is not an idea more difficult of distinct comprehension 
and definition, even to the most highly educated, tlian that which 
is denoted by the term existence .... The savage has his various 
terms for the several concrete forms of existence and of action, but 
has no occasion for a general term.” In vol. iv., p. 99 of the * Pro- 
ceedings of the Philological Society,’ Mr. Garnet writes : “ We may 
venture to affirm that there is not such a thing as a true verb- 
substantive in any one member of the great Polynesian family.” 
Again, in p. 236, he expresses bis belief that “ a verb-substantive, 
such as is commonly conceived, vivifying all connected speech and 
binding together the terms of every logical composition, is much 
upon a footing with the phlogiston of the chemists of the last 
' generation.” 
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reasoning that consistency between the different pre- chap, v. 
dications made must be maintained. To be consis- 
tent is to avoid contradiction, and a simple inspec- 
tion of two simple propositions will show whether 
they are contradictory or consistent. If we can predi- 
cate either of the whole or of some of the class A 
that they are B, it would be inconsistent to predicate 
that all are not B. If we can predicate of the whole 
or of some of tho class A that they are not B, it 
would be inconsistent to predicate that all are B. 

But we may consistently predicate of some of the 
class A that they are B, and of others that they are 
not B, provided that B is not an essential quality. 

Further, inconsistency may arise from attaching 
predicates which are in their nature inconsistent 
with one another to the same subject. As, for 
example — ^The figure A is a square : » The figure A 
is a triangle. But there may often be an apparent 
inconsistency arising from the attachment of in- 
congruous predicates to the same subject which is' 
not real. The incongruous predications may be 
truly made of different parts of the thing denoted by 
the subject. Inconsistencies between propositions 
are usually concealed by placing them wide apart 
in the discourse, by complicating them with many 
other propositions not clearly arranged, by the use 
of ambiguous terms, and in other ways. The avoid- 
ance and the detection of inconsistencies cannot 
be assisted to any great extent by special rules, 
but depend chiefly upon the clearness of intel- 
lectual perception, the correct and unambiguous 
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use of language, and the avoidance of complex- 
ities and confusion, both in the individual parts 
and the general arrangement of the discourse in 
hand. 


Law of /i?^§ With reference to the mutual relations of 
Middle, predications it is frequently of importance to place a 
doubtful question in such a form that either one or 
the other of two answers must be accepted as true. 
This is done by means of contradictory opposition. 
If “ All A is B,” it is perfectly certain that the pre- 
dication “ Some A is not B ” is false. If the latter 
is true, the former must be false. And there is no 
middle predication possible. The principle accord- 
ing to which we aflSrm that of two contradictory 
propositions the one must be true and the other 
false, is called the Law . ol Excluded Middle.” In 
the application of this Law we are, as a rule, not 
supposed to know which of the contradictory extremes 
is true, because, if we knew, the proposal of the 
alternative would be useless. The law is frequently 
very useful in controversial argument, enabling 
one to place before an opponent two contradictory 
propositions, the one or the other of which he must 
admit to be true, and thus involve him in what is 
called a dilemma. 


Section VI. 

REASONING SIMULATING INFERENCE. 

S| f § 169, It is of great importance to human welfare 
that the knowledge which men possess should be 
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clearly arranged in their minds, that the diiferent 
elements of that knowledge which have a natural 
relation to one another should be brought together, 
and that ignorance and confusion should give place 
to systematic science. There may be possessed by a 
man a great deal of knowledge which can be of no 
use whatever, in consequence of inability to bring 
together into one view related facts, to see tlieir 
significance, and to give them their proper place in 
the system of knowledge. ,Thus, the knowledge 
which many possess, although very extensive, is a 
perfect chaos, a jumble of confusion, and of no prac- 
tical use in the guidance of life. To reason with a 
man frequently means nothing more than to point 
out the relation between ditferent things which he 
already knows, and thus bring into' order what was 
before confusion. There are to every man hundreds 
of ‘‘ open secrets,” facts related in particular ways 
which relations he cannot see ; and it is the function 
of what is commonly called reasoning to convert this 
chaos of confused facts into a cosmos of order and 
harmony, so that men may see clearly what has 
always been under their eyes, and understand clearly 
the relations and significance of what they have 
blindly perceived. This discovery or pointing out of 
^ the true relations between things already known is 
not what we mean by Inference, 'although it very often 
assumes the form in which true inference is naturally * 
expressed. It is made, also, still more closely to 
resemble inference by being frequently forced by 
logicians into the artificial forms of the syllogism. 
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which is assumed to be the universal type of reason- 
ing. To make clear the true psychological nature of 
the process which we are describing we shall examine 
some typical examples of it. 

' ^ We observe, in the first place, that mistakes 
ai^ very apt to be made in the classifying of the 
objects with which we are acquainted, and a great 
deal of what passes for reasoning is simply an 
attempt to assign objects to their proper classes. 
There are many popular classifications which are 
erroneous in themselves and lead to other errors, and 
an important duty of scientific men is to correct these 
erroneous classifications. From our study of the 
formation of classes we can understand the manner 
in which a correct classification 4^to be effected and ^ 
an erroneous one is to be avoided. It is only by the 
possession of the Essentia of a class, or at Jleast of 
some universal characteristic of a class, that any 
object is to be referred to that class. Suppose, for 
example, that a person ignorant of natural history 
were to assert that whales belong to the class fish, 
his mistake would be corrected by informing him 
that whales do not possess the essential qualities of 
the class fish — they are not water-breathing or 
oviparous. Supposing him to know the principle of 
classification, he would immediately see that his 
predication regarding whales was incorrect. And 
upon discovering, or being informed, further, that 
whales are viviparous and suckle their young, and 
that these are the essential qualities of a class called 
mammal, he would at once refer them to that class. 
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Thus, in order to effect a correct classification, it is 
necessary to know by observation or instruction (1) 
what are the essential or characteristic qualities of 
some class in question, and (2) whether the object in 
question possesses or does not possess these qualities 
or characteristics. Knowing these two things, the 
mind at once refers, or does not refer, the object in 
question to the specified class. 

/ § The preceding example, which illustrates i 
the process of classification, when put by logicians 
into their favourite form of the syllogism, appears as 
follows : — 

All fishes arc oviparous animals : 

Whales are not oviparous animals, 

. Whales aro not fishes.” 

We have already pointed out that the predicates of 
propositions,' as a rule, are connotative, and that, 
therefore, it is psychologically incorrect to give 
them extensive quantity. The first two of these 
propositions therefore ought to be : — 

“ All fishes are oviparous : 

Whiiles are not oviparous.” 

But, these two propositions being taken together, it 
becomes impossible to classify whales with fishes, 
and, consequently, the mind asserts — Whales are not 
contained in the class fish. Now, it must be observed 
that this is not an inference in the proper sense of 
that term. The so-called conclusion is directly seen 
the moment that the essential qualities of whales , 
and fishes become known. If a boy have before him | 
a number of marbles, and mixed up with them a 
number of hazel-nuts, he sees at a glance that the 
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latter should not be classified with the former. The 
i only difference between this case and the previous 
I one is, that the qualities which make it impossible to 
: classify the two sets of objects together are more 
obvious.. 

^(Timin' Je it is a principle of consistency be- 

dicates. twocn predications that two incongruous predicates 
I cannot be attached to the same subject. To assert 
i “ The figure A is a square,*’ and “ The figure A is a 
i circle,” is a mental impossibility ; and in practice 
i the only difficulty is to see what predicates are 
incongruous, many predicates being frequently sup- 
! posed to be incongruous wliich are not really so, 

I and vice-versa. Now, much of so-called reasoning is 
I nothing more than an attempt to show the congruity 
I or incongruity of predicates. Suppose, for example, 
wo take the proposition, The sensualist, being 
enslaved by his appetites, cannot be free.” When 
placed before our minds in this form there appears 
: no difficulty in seeing immediately that “ slavery to 
I appetites” and " freedom ” are incongruous, and can- 
: not be predicated of the same individual. Logicians, 
! however, must express it in the form of a syllogism, 
: and so they say : — 

No one is free who is enslaved by his appetites : 
i The sensualist is enslaved by his appetites, 

’ . ‘ . No sensualist is free.” 


' We leave it to the reader to decide which is the most 
j intelligible form. 

I Sometimes predicates are thought to be incon- 
gruoiis which are not really so, and the way in which 
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this error can be most easily corrected is to point 
out an instance in which the apparently iucongruous 
predicates are plainly seen to be consistent. It 
might, for example, be supposed that certain modes 
of conduct which are consistent with holiness cannot 
at the same time be inexpedient This hasty judg- 
ment would at once be seen to be incorrect by point- 
ing out some special circumstances in which it would 
be highly inexpedient to do some things which, after 
all, were quite consistent with holiness. But logicians 
would think that the simple pointing out of an 
instance to the contrary would not be enough to 
ox^rrect the error, and they would probably exprcjss 
themselves in some such way as this : — 

“ Some practices which the Divino Law allows arc in some 

circumstances inexpedient; I 

All such practices are in thcinstdves consistent with holiness; 
Borne things in themselves consistent with lioliness are 
in some circumstances inexpedient.” 

§ 1^3." Many other examples might bo given of 
the manner in which erroneous classifications are 
corrected, and tlie consistency or inconsistency of 
attributes or predicates determined. In popular 
language these processes are called reasoning ; and 
logicians, basing much of their science upon this j 
popular phraseology, do violence to psychology as 
well as to grammar by forcing them into the form of 
syllogisms. But, in truth, they are nothing more than 
the bringing together of related facts, and the percep- 
tion of the relations between them. This being done, 
the so-called conclusion is not an unknown thing ; 
it is directly seen. And the preliminary process is 
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seen. Notwithstanding that this arrangement and 

I harmonising of things known does not partake of the 
I nature of inference, it is most important to human 
! advancement and welfare that it sliould Le well done, 
j But tlie details of its accomplishment cannot be con- 
trolled by any rules more special than those general 
principles of classification and consistency to which 
we have referred. The work must depend chiefly 
upon the practical good sense and insight of the 
individuals who devote themselves to it. 


Section VII. 

INFERENCE. 

OiaracitJ § jl‘74. We have already seen that Inference is one 
grounds upon which predication rests, the 
other being Intuition, And the difference between 
the two is this, that, whereas in intuition wo see 
directly the relation which is asserted in the predi- 
cation, as well as the objects between which the 
relation exists, an inference asserts a relation which 
is not directly known, but which follows more or less 
immediately from what is so known. In our study 
of perception we have had under our notice many 
instances of inference. When we see an orange 
before us, we infer, or at least we may do so, that, if 
we cut open the skin, we shall see and touch certain 
small rounded elongated bodies called seeds. The 
reason why we infer this is that all the oranges 
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which we have previously opeued have had seeds of 
this description within them. And, judging from 
our past experience, we infer that tliis particular 
orange which we see before us has seeds within it. 
Now, the nature of this simple inference is essentially 
the same as of that wonderful illustration of the 
power of reason exhibited in the discovery of 
Neptune. An inference is a mental assertion 
regarding the existence and relations of something 
not directly known, or, it may be, of something which 
we cannot directly know. And, on the other hand, 
all inferences must be founded upon something w^hich 
we do know, either directly or indirectly. 

§^176^ The Law of Sullicient Ileason gives an im- 
portant caution regarding the drawing of inferences. 
“Infer nothing,’* it tolls us, “without a Sufiicient 
Reason.” The statement of this law implies that 
inferences cannot bo made arbitrarily, that before j 
the mind can draw an inference there must be | 
some antecedent reason to justify it. This principle j 
is a universally binding one. But wln‘n the law ’ 
tells us that the reason must be Sufficient , there is j 
left a very wide margin for doubt and difference. ' 
All who draw inferences — and they include the ! 
whole human race — think that they have reasons ! 
sufficient for the inferences which they draw. But 
subsequent reflection, or the judgment of others,*! 
frequently pronounces the reasons to be insufficient. . 
There are therefore valid and invalid grounds of an 
inference. The ground alleged may not be sufficient j 
to support it ; or, looking at it from the other side, I 
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. ' is no reason sufficient to make it legitimate. Thus, 
although this law expresses a most important caution 
against hasty and baseless inferences, it must be 
; further defined and explained before it can be prac- 
tically useful in enabling us to determine what 

: inferences are legitimate. 

U ' ... 

Tutuiliva (wh 1"^^* Intuition is the original source of our 
i knowledge, we naturally look to it for the first 
grounds upon w'hich inferences may be built. 
Juiowledge which is given to us in intuition must 
lie at the foundation of all knowledge and belief; 
and if, in the superstructure, errors are found, their 
source is probably in some of the false inferences 
which have been drawn. Now, we have seen that in 
intuition there are made known to us either indivi- 


dual objects or the relations between them. And 
we have seen that these relations may be of sequence 
in its various forms of co-existence, and of likeness 
and unlikeness in their various forms and degrees. 
But all inferences are expressed in predications; 
and all predications are the assertion that two objects 
of thought exist in some relation to one another. 
Chhfiij hi- Hence, it is primarily to the relations given to us in 
hthonJ.^ I intuition that we are to look as the ground of our 
I assertion of those other relations which are predicated 
i in our inferences. 


From certain relations which we know, we infer 
I the existence of certain relations not directly intuited. 
1 Thus, having known that a certain relation exists 
! between the objects of thought, A and B, and between 
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B and 0, we infer that a certain relation exists 
between A and C. In this case, the objects A and C 
are directly known, but the relation is not. Again^ 
having known that a certain relation exists between 
A and B, there comes within our knowledge an 
object like B : we infer that there exists in relation 
to this second B an object Uhe A. Thus, we have 
apparently two forms of inference: we infer the 
existence Of a relation between two objects, both of 
which are known ; and wo infer the existence of the 
unknown term of a relation, together with its relation, 
to some object which wo know. 

§ JITY. a few particular illustrations will make 
more clear tlie abstract statements of the last para- 
graph. We have before us three straight A n c 
lines, A, B, C. We are able to compare ! 

A with B, and B with C, and find that A | 

is equal to B, and B to C. We infer, | 

without directly perceiving, that A is ' ! 

equal to C. The relations compared are in this case 
so simple, and the inference presents itself to the ; 
mind with such force, that it is usually expressed in j 
mathematical works in the form of an l> A n C : 

axiom, or self-evident proposition — ' | ' i 

‘‘ Things which are equal to the same | 

thing are equal to one another.” But I i 

it is none the less truly an inference, i 

although one regarding which there j 

cannot be in the mind the slightest ! 

doubt. If, again, we take four lines, j 

A, B, 0, D, of which A is equal to B, I 

II 2 
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U is double of A, and C is double of B, we infer 
without hesitation that C is equal to D. Here the 
relations between A and D, B and 0 are known, a 
certain ratio of length, A being one-half of D, and B 
of C. Thus A and B being equal, and the relation 
between A and T> being equal to the relation 
between B and C, we infer a relation of equality 
between I) and C. This inference is expressed in 
the mathematical axiom, “Doubles of equals are 
equal.” Similar remarks might be made with 
reference to the majority of the mathematical 
axioms. They are inferences immediately based 
upon intuitions ; their objects are simple, and per- 
fectly free from variable conditions, and there con- 
sequently is not the slightest room for doubt as to 
the legitimacy of the inferences. Inferences of this 
simple kind have all the certainty of intuitions; but 
yet they are not intuitions, unless we assume some 
other distinction between inferences and intuitions 
than that which we have given. They have been 
called axioms, or j^rinciples of mathematical tliought, 
j but this is manifestly incorrect ; they are particular 
I examples of inferences, so simple and unavoidable 
that the mind can never fail to draw them when 
occasion requires. The mind universally recognises 
the respective equality of two lines or figures to a 
third as a sufficient reason for the inference; that the 


two are equal to one another, 

HonofinJ HOW study an example of an inference 

ferenee of jjj vvhicli the existence of an unknown term of a re- 

tef'ond 

form. lation is inferred. By a long course of investigation 
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scientific men had come to the conclusion that 
all material bodies in the universe exert upon one 
another an influence resulting in motion, and called 
the Force of Attraction. Illustrations of this force 
are seen in the falling of bodies to the earth, the 
motions of the moon and planets, and many other 
phenomena. By means of many accurate observa- 
tions, the laws of force, and of the consequent motion 
3f bodies, had been calculated ; and so precisely had 
this been done that astronomers could predict 
exactly the position of any of the planetary bodies 
amongst the stars at any given moment. Now, it 
had been observed that the positions of Jupiter and 
Saturn at certain times were not exactly what they 
ought to be ; there was a certain variation in th(ur 
motions which could not be accounted for by the 
attraction of any of the Imoivn heaVoiily bodies. 
This variation, therefore, was a phenomenon to bo 
accounted for ; it might be the result of a mistake 
in the statement of the laws of motion ; it might be 
the result of inaccurate observations ; or it might be 
the result of the attraction of some unknown body 
beyond the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn. The first 
of these possibilities could not be admitted, because 
the laws of motion had been tested in innumerable 
instances and had never before failed. The second 
was rejected, because the observations had been 
taken with the utmost precision by skilled observers 
and accurate instruments. The only inferen'e^, 
therefore, which appeared to have a sufficient reason, 
was the third, that there was some hitherto unknown 
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And the success of astronomers in discovering this 
body proved the accuracy of the inference. Now, 
here the process of reasoning appears capable of 
analysis into the following elements : A great body, 
the sun, exerts a powerful influence over a number 
of smaller bodies, the planets; these also exert a 
similar, but, in degree, a less influence over one 
another; the result of this is that certain compli- 
cated relations in space exist between the sun and 
surrounding planets. Here we have (1) a number 
of bodies, and (2) a certain regularity of their 
motion in space. But a new phenomenon appears ; 
this regularity is, in a particular case, interrupted : 
a cause of this interruption there must be, and, so 
far, no cause is known ; the only inference which can 
be drawn is, that there is some hitherto unknown 
cause, and that the unknown cause is similar to the 
causes of motion already known — the forces of the 
sun and planetary bodies. Thus we have here (1) 
a known relation between certain known bodies and 

i 

their motions, (2) a motion, or variation of motion, not 
related to — that is, not caused by — these known bodies, 
and (3) the inference of the other term of relation, 
the unknown planet, to account for the variation. 
Another / Again, in our consciousness vfe are aware 

of t^vo great classes of phenomena, described as 
voluntary activities and passive states. The former 
we are conscious of producing by our own effort ; 
the latter we are powerless to produce or to anni- 
hilate. As an example of the former, we may 
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instance muscular sensations and the sounds of our 
own voice; as an example of the latter, sounds 
heard, but not produced, by ourselves, and colours 
which we see. Now, with reference to our voluntary 
activities, we are conscious of a certain fortli-putting 
of energy in their production ; it m«akcs no difference 
whether we are aware of the different links which 
connect the conscious effort with the result or not ; 
we perceive an invariable relation of sequence 
between (1) the conscious effort, and (2) the complex 
of sensations which we regard as its result. But, 
in the case of passive states — as, say colours — we 
are conscious of sensations, but the other term of 
the relation is wanting; these sensations wo know 
that we have not produced ; we, therefore, infer the 
other term of the relation, a cause not ourselves the 
productive efficiency of which accounts for the 
sensations. Analysing this process we liave (1) a 
perceived relation between A {conscious effort), and 
B {sensations) ; (2) a knowledge of B, {similar 
sensations) ; (3) the inference of A^ {an objective cause i 
more or less similar to A). And, be it remembered, 
the A^ objective is not an aggregate of other sensa- 
tions collected somehow together in a group, because 
everyone of these sensations requires to be accounted 
for in the way that we have now indicated. The 
objective inferred term of the relation is therefore i 
unknown* ; we think of it as a cause adequate to the * 
production of the perceived effect, and its nature 
can be learned, and only learned, imperfectly by the 
aid of hypothesis. * 
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^0. We take still another illustration of 
j inference, in which there is inferred to exist a certain 
: relation between unknown hypothetical powers. 
Many years ago Count Eumford made experiments 
regarding the connection between motion and heat.* 

’ He found that the friction of two bodies always 
j produced a certain amount of heat ; and that the 
' motion of any body, whenever it was arrested or 
I hindered, resulted in heat. Hence ho concluded 
I that heat, as it exists in bodies, is a form of motion. 

I Since his time many experiments and observations 
; have been made regarding the relations of motion, 
j heat, light, electricity, and other natural forces, and 
I it has been clearly established that they are all 
convertible into one another. But, by inference like 
that which we have examined in the last paragraph, 
there is some objective Force or cause which has a 
I relation to each one of these phenomena, and the 
I discovery of the correlation of motion, heat, light, 

I &c., does not result in the inference that the one 
! phenomenon is the cause of the other. Intimate 
I relations are perceived to exist between motion, heat, 

I and light ; the inference is that the unknown causes 
i of these phenomena^ hitherto supposed different, are, 

I in reality identical. 

I The accompanying diagram illustrates the 
I difference of views produced by the experiments 
referred to. Originally, a different cause, F, Cal., L, 
is inferred to account for each of the phenomena 

* This discovery is described in a paper published in the trans- 
actions of the Koyal Society tor 171)8. 
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m, h, c. ;* but observation shows certain numerous and 
intimate relations between m, h, c ; 
it is, consequently, inferred that F, 

Cal., L, are really one, as represented 
in the united lines of the second 
diagram. And thus also the rela- 
tions between m, h, c arc inferred 
to depend upon the community 
of the Force F with reference to 
them all. 

^ There are many inferences 
which have a close relation to classilication. We have 
observed, for example, that all vertebrated animals 
which fly through the air by means of true wings are 
oviparous as far as we have been able to discover. 
These observations, collected together in a proposition, 
are thus expressed, ‘‘Birds are oviparous.” Having 
formulated our observations in this proposition, and 
having come across a class of animals agreeing 
in essential particulars with the known class birds, 
we infer regarding the newly-discovered class that 
they are oviparous. We do this, although we have 
not seen the eggs or the nest; and a naturalist 
would not be satisfied with his observations of a 
new species of birds, until he was able to verify his 
inference by the examination of the nest and the 
habits of the bird in the rearing of its young. Now, 
an analysis of this process gives us the following 
elements : (1) A class of animals grouped to- 

gether by the possession of certain characteristics, 

♦ F, force ; Cal., caloric ; L, light ; ni, motion ; h, heat ; c, colour. 
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- - particular a certain predicable attribute, oviparous; 
(2) a certain number of animals observed to possess 
some of the essential qualites of the preceding class ; 
and (3) the inference that the attribute, oviparous, 
may be predicated of them. 

ClasHtflcn- The preceding illustrations of inference 

will enable us to advance to the discussion of some 
infertnce. important questions regarding it. But, before doing 
so, we shall offer and explain a classification of the 
spheres of thought in respect to which inferences are 
drawn. 

(I). We have, in the first place, inferences regard- 
ing the relations of particular parts of Space and 
Time, and, also, regarding that which is a result of a 
combination of Space and Time, Motion. Space and 
time, we have seen, are the forms of external intuition, 
and motion is known to us in terms of space and 
time. And when the lines, figures, and other 
dimensions of space, time, and motion are made the 
subjects of inference, abstraction is made from all 
particular content of intuition; the inference has 
reference only to the elements of the forms. 

(II.) Inferences are drawn, in the second place, 
regarding certain Forces or powers which are not 
knoNvn to us directly as phenomena, and which, 
indeed, cannot be so known. The inferences have 
reference to tha nature, relations, and laws of these 
powers, as well as to their connection with the 
phenomena through which they manifest them- 
selves. 
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(III.) There is a third class of inferences, having 
reference to the existence and relations of Phe- 
nomena. These inferences determine oiir belief of 
the existence of phenomena not directly known in 
relation to certain other phenomena which we do 
know. But they have not reference merely to the 
present time ; they extend to the occurrence of past 
events, in which case they depend upon historical 
evidence; they reach forward also to the future, 
constituting prevision, expectation, or probability, 
according to their degree of eertaijity. 

Before, however, we consider these classes of 
inferences, we must give more minute attention 
to the determining reasons upon which inference 
rests. 


Section VIII. 

DETERMINING GROUND OF INFERENCE. 

03 § III fli® preceding section we analysed certain 
particular examples of inference for the purpose of 
gaining a general knowledge of the process. We saw 
that inference is a mental assertion made, without 
immediate knowledge, regarding some relation be- 
tween known objects ; or, regarding the resistance 
and relation to known objects, of some object or power 
not directly known. We have seen that, in certain 
cases, the' same inferences are unifocmly drawn by all 
men, whereas, in other cases, there is room for doubt 
and difference ; and that in all cases there is some 
ground upon which the inference is based. Our 
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task, now, is to examine into the nature of this ground. 
It is admitted that all inferences form a part of our 
conscious experience ; and the question is, What is it 
that determines this experience ? In any given case 
of inference, why is it that wo infer so-and-so, and 
not otherwise ? When, for example, we see two lines, 
each equal to a third line, why do we infer that they 
are equal to one another ? When we see the motion 
of any body witliout us taking place, why do we infer 
that there is some force impelling it ? When we see 
any seed, in germinating, putting forth a pair of leaves 
instead of a single one, why do we infer that the 
future plant or tree will grow by the addition of 
annual layers of woody tissue upon the outside sur- 
face ? In other words, what is the Sufficmit Keason of 
any inference which makes that inference necessary 
or legitimate ? 

§ The question of the preceding paragraph 
may be discussed with reference to the three classes 
of inferences described in the last section. We make 
inferences regarding the forms of the objects of 
knowledge, space, time, and motion ; the forces which 
operate in natiire around us; and the ^phenomena 
which present themselves, or are capable of doing so, 
to our senses or consciousness. In connection with 
the first of these classes of inference, a great deal of 
discussion has arisen regarding the nature of the 
basis upon which demonstration rests. Certain axioms 
— such as, ‘‘ Things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another” — are generally placed at 
the beginning of mathematical works, and assumed 
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to be self-evident. And we have now to consider the 
nature of those axioms. One class of thinkers tells 
us that they are a pwi judgments, not founded upon 
anything more simple and original than themselves. 
Being self-evident, and necessary, and universal, they i 
must be original intuitions of the mind. But to tliis 
opinion, as it is generally expressed, there is a prmd 
facie objection. The axiom quoted above is general \ 
in its application ; it applies to all things, of whatever | 
nature they may be, which are equal to one another. 
And we may assume it for certain, that a proposition | 
of this kind is not formed until after one or more ' 
particular examples of it have been known. This f 
axiom, as well as all the others, has been g(nieralised, ; 
and the question is, What is the nature of the parti- 1 
cular mental acts from which it h^s been drawn ? : 
Now, taking the particular axiom referred to, it is 
manifest that the single mental act from which it is 
generalised must be either an intuition or an infer- 
ence. A is equal to B ; C is equal to B ; therefore 
A is equal to C. This is the particular form of the 
general axiom, and must have T'^eceded the general 
axiom in historical order. In this form the mental 
act appears to be an inference. A is not directhj 
seen to be equal to C, but both A and C are seen to , 
be equal to B ; and the inference is drawn. But 
it has been held that this apparent inference is 
originally' an intuition ; that we are not able to pri3- ; 
dicate that A is equal to G until after we have com- 1 
pared them directly together ; and that, having seen | 
sevexal instances in which A and 0, being each equal 
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to a third thing, B, are found to be equal to one 
another, we generalise the axiom as above. Accord- 
ing to this view, the axiom is generalised from ex- 
perience, and the particular experiences from which 
it is generalised are experiences, not of inference, but 
of intuitions, brought about by voluntary and artificial 
means. Tins explanation is not satisfactory. It has 
the appearance of being simply invented without any 
other reason than that it is capable of partially ex- 
plaining the axiom. There is no evidence whatever 
I that such artificial trials of equality as those postu- 
lated are ever made for the purpose indicated. And 
if they were actually made, the generalised axiom 
resulting could not have that degree of certainty 
which it has, unless this certainty had some other 
ground than the alleged experience. 
jj-zViin 2 We must, therefore, examine the view which 

^edhoma Considers the particular act from which the general 
particular | ajjom is generalised as an act of inference. There 

necf'ssnrij j o 

inference, fs a Comparison of two things with a third thing, and 
‘ the inference that the two things, being equal to the 
third, are equal to one another. But we must remem- 
i ber that the third thing, which is the medium of 
I comparison between the two others, may not be an 
external object, but may be a part of our own organ- 
ism. And we know, from the evidence of language, 
that the original medium of comparison between the 
lengths or other spatial relations of external objects 
is some part of our organism. In many languages, 
and perhaps in every language, the original standards 
of measure are particular parts of the body. A foot, 
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a hand’s breadth, a span, a cubit, a fathom, arc terms 
of measurement, which, from being so universallj 
used in English, and having so many analogues 
amongst other nations, lead to the conclusion that ' 
.the parts of the body implied in them afford to men i 
the primary standards of comparison with respect to I 
the relative extension of objects. Now, if we analyse ' 
this primary mode of comparison into its psychologi- 
cal elements, we appear to get the following : The | 
eye and the hand of a primitive man having been 
trained to work together, he applies the hand, out- 
stretched to its farthest limits, to a short object ; he ' 
sees that the tip of the finger and the point of the | 
thumb coincide with the ends of the thing to be ; 
measured ; he has, in other words, a certain complex | 
act of perception, the result of which is that he pro- i 
nounces the object examined a span in length. At 
another place and time, he applies the same test to ; 
another object, with the same result ; he remembers i 
that the preceding complex act of perception was | 
essentially similar to this one ; and ho infers that : 
the length of the two objects is the same. Now, be ! 
it observed, this inference is not one which he might j 
make or not, as he pleased. He is compelled to ; 
make it ; he cannot draw any different inference ; | 
and it is this necessity of the particular inference in ' 
hand which gives the manifest universality to the | 
axiom geneyalised from it. And, as we see what is 
the nature, of the mental act which precedes the 
inference, we can see how the inference is necessary. 
A complex act of perception is compared with a 
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'• remembered act, and seen to be similar ; tlie fidelity 
— of each act of perception to the reality of nature 
being assumed, it follows at once that the objects 
are equal. Thus, a perception of similarity in the 
mental acts by which two objects are known to us is 
the ground of our inferring their equality. But, in 
making this inference, it is assumed, (1) that each 
of the acts gives us a true knowledge of the spatial 
relations of each object, and (2) that these spatial 
relations have a true, and, to our minds, independent 
existence. 

. If we were to examine the other axioms 
^ whioh deal with the relations of equality, in equality 
or proportion of extended bodies, we should find that 
the psychological basis of them all is a perception 
of likeness or unlikeness between the sensations of 
eye and muscle, by the combination of which the 
relative dimensions of the bodies become known to us. 
But it is soon found that by a comparison of these 
sensations, without any artificial assistance, correct 
results arc not obtained ; and, moreover, the natural 
measures of length, the hand or the foot, are not 
exactly the same in different individuals. Hence, 
for the sake of greater accuracy, and of having a 
common standard, artificial measures made of wood 
or metal are invented. But even after this has been 
done, the psychological basis of inference is not 
changed. We apply a foot-rule to a body to dis- 
cover its dimensions ; but this is only an artificial 
contrivance to enable us more accurately to compare 
our perception of its spatial relations with that of 
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another body, or to compare our measurement witli 
that of other individuals. There is thus recognised 
the fact that objective standards of spatial dimensions 
are more trustworthy than subjective or organic ones. 

§ Tlie axioms of equality and inequality 
which are usually applied to space may be applied 
to time also. The natural measurtjs of time arc, 

( 1 ) our sensations considered as succeeding one 
another, and ( 2 ) our perception of certain bodies 
which are found to recur at regular intervals. In- 
ferences regarding the temporal relations of events 
must be founded upon comparison of the psychological 
acts by which these relations are estimated. But, as 
a rule, inferences regarding time arc combined with 
the relations of space, as when we infer regarding 
the time which it will take a certain body to }>ass 
through a certain space. But, before any inference 
can be drawn, it must be shown or assumed that the 
motion of the body is either uniform or varies ac- 
cording to certain known laws. This being granted, 
inferences can be drawn with perfect certainity. 

With reference to all reasonings regarding rela- | CnUnntu 
tions of space and time, either se2)arately or coni- j 
bined, it has been noticed that there is a remarkable \ 
degree of certainty and 2>i’^cision connected with 1 
them. It is also found that, in sinqde cases, no 
other inference is possible than that which is drawn. 

This precision and necessity of inference are to he 1 
accounted for by the nature of the circumstances in * 
which the inference is inade ; A and B are two ‘ 
dimensions of space or time, each made known to us 
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we compare a and h together, 
the one being actual, the other 
remembered ; we see their 
likeness, and we believe that 
each mental act is a true tran- 
script of the objective quantity. 
This being so, the inference 
! of the equality of A and B follows of'necessity, 

I simply because there is no other inference which 
j has any foundation whatever. And even if, by 
' direct comparison, we found that A and B were 
j not exactly equal, we would not conclude that our 
1 inference was erroneous, but that some element of 
! error had entered into a or h or the comparison of 
! them. Thus, although it may be quite true that 
j the generalised axioms regarding space, time, and 
motion are founded upon experience of particular 
I inferences, it is also true that there is something 
, which determines that this experience must be thus 
and not otherwise. There are certain relations 
between our conscious intuitions and the quantities 
i of space and time given in them, which afford a 
basis for the inferences which we draw, and afford 
; no basis for any other inference. No other inferenife 
! is possible to us, and hence we call these inferences 
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!,|0 We now pass on to consider the ground of 

1 inf^ences regarding forces not directly known. We 
^have already in §§ 179-80 given a description of the 
'kind of inferences to wdiich we refer. There is a 
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certain conscious effort exerted which is followed by 
a certain result ; an event similar to this result occurs, 
but without any effort on our part; we infer an 
objective power of which it is the result. And the ! 
question is, upon what ground do we make this | 
inference ? Before considering this question, we ! 
must, in the first place, postulate that there is given I 
to us in consciousness a knowledge of powder. 
Muscular sensations are the subjective side of that 
of which muscular effort is the objective. And 
muscular power is not known to us as a relation 
between muscular sensations and some result. 
Neither is power known to us as a relation between 
any mental events and their consequents. Simple 
succession can never give us the idea of power. 
But in the consciousness of muscular sensation, the 
objective side of which is muscular effort, we liave a 
direct knowledge of power; and when tlie organism 
is in a healthy state, we are able, by means of other i 
sensations, to know the results of tlie forth-putting | 
of this power. Thus our knowledge of causal j 
ejfficiency is intuitive, although it no doubt takes I 
a little time and experience to connect muscular j 
efforts with their proper results. i 

^ ^ Having now got the two terms of the first j’ 

relation, conscious effort and its result, another ■ 
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object, a passive sensation, comes before conscious- j 
ness. We know that it is not caused by us, because 
we have been conscious of no forth-putting of effort 
in its production. But wdiy do w^e seek for its cause 
at all? Some people would answer that it is 

s 2 
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because we know a priori that every event must^ 
have a cause. Perhaps this statement may be 
resolved into the simple fact that we are reasoning 
animals, that by our birth as human beings we 
inherit a tendency to searcli after the relations of 
things, and that by the same birthright we are never 
satisfied until we have discovered the relations and 
the causes of the things we know. If this is a correct 
interpretation of the law, we admit its truth. Now 
conies the final question — what is tlie ground of our 
inference that the known passive sensation is caused 
oA, by an unknown objective power ? The 
relation between A and B is known • 
B, is similar to B, in as far as it is an 
AC oii, object of consciousness; the inference 
of a subjective cause is excluded by 
tlie conditions of the case; the only 
possible inference, therefore, is that of 
an objective cause, holding the same relation to 
B^ which A holds to B. It must be admitted, 
however, that this inference is usually accompanied 
by other circumstances which give it form. A, is 
usually connected with a group of qualities consti- 
tuting an external object. But into this group of 
qualities the subjective idea of power is invariably 
projected, from which it can never be eliminated, 
except by the unnatural attempts of a phenomenal 
psychology. The child attributes personality and 
power to the stick which has given it pain, and 
♦begins to beat it. The untutored savage thinks a 
' spiritual power into every object of nature. 
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§ IJ^O. The inference of some objective power for 
the events which we ourselves do not produce is 
comj^uUory ; but there is great room for doubt and 
difference as to the nature of that power. Men 
primarily inferred the existence of iimumerable 
spirits; others have postulated a common substratum, 
matter ; others infer a universal mind ; others, again, 
conclude that there are various powers mutually 
correlated, which are but forms of a universal Force. 
As this is not a work upon metaphysics, we do not 
feel called upon to discuss these conflicting theories. 
But we may point out that inferences regarding the 
nature and laws of the unknown cause or causes of 
phenomena must, from the nature of the case, be 
hypothetical. And the best that we can do is to 
adoptthat hypothesis which, to our minds, most fully 
explains the phenoiiiena. It is, therefore, upon a 
careful study of phenomena and their mutual rela- 
tions that we should build our hypothetical inferences, 
taking care that no phenomena be overlooked or 
placed out of their proper relations. It would take 
us far beyond our limits to discuss this subject as it 
should be discussed. Some have held that, because 
in these matters the absolute certainty of mathe- 
matical demonstration or of intuition is unattainable, 
they ought to be excluded from the sphere of science 
altogether. This, however, would bo an arbitrary 
limitation of the sphere of science, against which the 
actual practice of scientific men is a standing protest. 
Hypotheses jingo ^ Newton to the contrary not with- ■ 
standing, is the practical language of the man of 
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science, even in cases when there appears to be no 
hope of his hypotheses ever being directly verified. 

We now come to the consideration of infer- 
ealces regarding the existence and relations of 
phenomenal objects. Illustrations of these inferences 
have already been given in § 181. , . . We have 
seen, also, that they may be generally divided into 
two classes, in the first of which we infer some 
relation to exist between phenomena which we 
know ; and in the second we infer the existence of a 


phenomenon not directly known, and holding a 
certain relation to another phenomenon, or set of 
phenomena, known to exist. And the question to be 
decided is, what is the ground of the inferences we 
draw in each of these cases? Now, it must be 
observed that, in drawing these inferences, there is 
groat room for error. Thousands of instances might 
be pointed out in which false relations have been 
supposed to exist between phenomena. It must be 
admitted, then, that inferences may be drawn which 
are not in conformity wdth the truth of nature. And, 
therefore, vfQ must consider, not the ground of infer- 
ence in general, but the ground of correct inference. 
But in this it is implied that amongst phenomena 
there exist certain objective relations which may be 
known by us or not, and if our inferences are not the 
true expression of these objective relations they are 
not correct. We observe, for example, that night 
I always precedes day, but if we were to infer from this 
! uniformity of sequence that a causal relation exists 


iTbetween them, our inference would be erroneous, 
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as there are various reasons for our concluding, 
that this is not the true relation. In drawing 
inferences, therefore, it is necessary to distinguish 
between those relations of things which are acci- 
dental and those which are essential. In order to do 
this properly, we must have recourse to those laws of 
induction which Bacon and his followers have for- 
mulated. The object of these laws is to enable us to 
distinguish between accidental and esserdial (!0-exist- 
ences and sequences. Those relations which are of 
the latter class are thought to have some connection 
with the cause of the phenomena. And thosr^ in- 
ferences are thought to be correct whicli connect 
together phenomena between which there is ob- 
jectively a causal ixilation, or a relation depending 
upon identity of causation. The relation, for example, 
between the lowering of the temperature of the 
atmosphere and the deposition of dew is an essential 
one, and the inference which connected the one with 
the other was correct, although, perhaps, it is not 
proper to call this the causal relation. It is correct, 
also, to infer that animals which we have discovered 
to have some of the essential characteristics of birds 
are oviparous, because we have learned tliat there is 
an essential objective connection between these 
characteristics and that quality which we infer. 
Thus, it appears that, before we can be satisficid 
with inferences regarding phenomena, the subjective 
connection which we form must be recognised as i 
being the counterpart of essential objective rela- 1 
tions between things. Inferences are not concerned 
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CHAP. V. merely with the relations of ideas, but also, and 
’ principally, with the objective connections of real 
things. 

Section IX. 

THE FORM OF INFERENCE. 

Contra- Is there any general form according to 

*,^ardh^the. wliicli tlio mind acts in the drawing of inferences, 
jf f 'j'yg questiou has 

given rise to a good deal of controversy^ especially 
with reference to the claims of the syllogism to bo 
considered the universal type of reasoning. It has 
been assevt(3d, on the one hand, that, if all the mental 
acts and principles which are involved in the 
drawing of inferences be explicitly stated in lan- 
guage, the statement will assume the form of a 
syllogism. It has been held, on the other, that there 
are many instanc*es of reasoning in which the mental 
process cannot, without the gi’eatest violence, be put 
into the form of a syllogism, although it is admittecb 
i that many kinds of reasoning do naturally assume 
I that form. Before discussing this question, we must 
I examine the nature of the syllogism. According to 
1 tlie accounts of the syllogism which we find in 
I logical treatises, syllogism is inference which is 
i drawn from, the general, from some proposition or 
judgment wliich is generally true. There are three 
I terms in every syllogism, two of which, the minor 
; and major terms, are the subject and predicate of the 
conclusion ; while the third, the middle term, is 
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found in each of the premises, and the medium by | ohai>. v. 
^^hi(•h the terms of the conclusion are compared 
together. All these terms are held to be the names 
of concepts having a greater or less denotation and 
connotation. And in the syllogism there is a com- 
parison of the denotation or the connotation of the ; 
minor or major terms, with the denotation or con- [ 
notation of the middle term. This comparison has 
for its object to determine whether the one term 
contains tlie other, either wholly or partially — that is, . 
whether the denotation or the connotation of the 
one term includes, wholly or partially, that of the 
other. Now, in order to determine tlie character 
of the claims of the syllogism to be considered the 
only type of reasoning, we shall have to consider, 

( 1 ) whether inference proceeds only from the 
general, ( 2 ) whether concepts are the solo elements 
of inference, and (3) whether the relation of con- 
taining and contained is the only relation regarding | 
which we infer. 

/ <3 § The first of these points has been practically inferences 
decided by us already. We have seen that some of i 
the so-called mathematical axioms are generalised | 
from particulars, and, consequently, that particular 
inferences are drawn before the generalised axioms 
are formed. We have seen, also, that in perception 
an objective cause of our passive states is inferred to 
exist from the consciousness of some particular 
sensation uncaused by our conscious effort. Now, 
the only ground upon which inferences of this kind 
can be expressed in the form of a syllogism is, that 
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there is an a priori principle latent in the mind 
which serves for the major premise of the syllogism. 
Against this theory we have already adduced ob- 
jections.* And the overthrow of this theory renders 
it impossible to put into syllogistic form the in- 
ferences referred to. There are, then, particular 
kinds of inference which do not proceed from 
general judgments, but from particular objects of 
knowledge. 

With reference to the second point, it 
is maintained by some that inference has to do 
primarily with concepts and the relation of concepts. 
But, as individual objects undoubtedly form subjects 
of reasoning, concepts are taken to be not merely 
the representation of the qualities of a class, but 
also of an individual. To this doctrine, that reason- 
ing refers exclusively, or even principally, to mental 
representations, we must take exception. Every 
mental representation which we make, either of an 
individual object or of a class, has significance to us 
only as related to the real objects of which it is a 
concept. When we make use of the term mm, we 
mean, not our mental representation of human at- 
tributes, but the real external objects possessing 
human qualities which we denote by that name. 
And when we say man is mortal, we mean that the 
real beings whom we call men will all die. Thus, if 
w^e are to depend upon what consciousness reveals to 
us, inference has reference primarily, not to concepts, 
but to the real objects or classes of which the 
* § 184 . 
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concepts are a more Or less com])]ete representation. 
And the predication of the inference asserts or 
denies a certain relation to exist between these 
objects. 

§ 195. What is this relation ? Is it only that of 
thdcontainer and the contained, the mutual inclusion 
or exclusion, in whole or in part, of two objects of 
thought? A reference to particular cases of in- 
ference will soon decide the question. From a 
comparison of certain angles and triangles we infe^ 
— “ The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle 
are equal to one another.” This is certainly not a 
relation of inclusion, either total or partial. From a 
variety of considerations, we infer that the rai3id | 
cooling of the atmosphere is the cause of the deposi- 
tion of dew. It would be difficult to put this 
inference into the stereotyped form. From many 
experiences we infer, when we see smoke, that com- 
bustion is going on somew'here near at hand. The 
relation expressed in this inference is certainly not 
one of inclusion. In short, since inferences consist 
of predications, and since predications assert any of 
the relations which may be perceived in intuition as 
existing between two objects of thought, it is manifest 
that reasoning must occupy itself with all these 
relations. This the syllogism, in its present form, 
does not do ; and hence, in its present form, we 
maintain that it is the type of only an accidental, 
although important, variety of the reasoning process. 

Having decided against the claims of the 
syllogism to be the universal form of reasoning, we 
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L-L I legitimately make similar claims. But we sball be 

; better able to consider this question after we have 
1 studied more fully different reasoning processes with 
i which we are familiar. We have already divided 
! the sphere of inference into the subordinate sphere 
i concerned about (1) space and time, with their 
' various divisions and combinations, (2) the non- 
; phenomenal causes of things sensible, and (3) the 
; existence and relations of phenomena. But in these 
I different spheres the grounds upon which the infer- 
j ences rest may vary greatly in their nature and 
' extent, and the inferences themselves may have 
every variety of probability attached to them. 
Upon the principle of advancing from the more 
concrete and particular to the more abstract and 
j general varieties of inference, the following appears 
i to be a suitable division : (1) Inferences regarding 
- the occurrence of particular events, depending upon 
i evidence or testimony ; (2) Inferences founded upon 
: analogy and induction, either particular or expressed 
in a less or more certain general law ; (3) Deductive 
I inferences from general principles. 


! Section X. 

; EVIDENCE ; INDUCTION ; DEDUCTION. 

Inference It is frequently necessary, in the common 

*u^h€vT^ affmrs of life, to form opinions regarding the occur- 
dence, , rence or non-occurrence of events, or the nature of 
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alleged facts which have not come under our own 
observation. These opinions are of the nature of 
inference depending upon what is called Evidence. 
We may divide tlie facts or events regarding which 
evidence is taken into two general classes : (1) con- 
temporary facts or events, alleged to exist or occur 
in our own time, within the memory of persons now 
living ; and (2) historical facts or events alleged to 
exist or occur in some past generation. The evi- 
dence on whicli inferences regarding the first of 
these classes of facts are based is most freqmmtly 
human testimony, although, in tlm absence of that, 
or when it is not thought completely trustworthy, a 
great variety of circumstantial evidence may bo 
resorted to. Inferences regarding historical facts or 
events depend upon tradition, historical n'cords, the 
existence of commemorative monuments and other 
things. We shall refer to certain princijdes by 
which we are guided in drawing inferences in each 
of these cases. 

The most direct evidence of contemporary 
occurrences which we have not ourselves observed is 
the testimony of others. But in receiving the testi- 
mony of others there are various things which must 
be considered before placing implicit reliance upon 
it. We have found by experience that some persons 
are not truthful in relating what they have seen or 
heard ; that some persons are incapable of accurate 
observation, mixing up their own fancies or pre^ 
judices with the facts which they are observing ; that 
some persons are very liable to be governed by 
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interested motives so as deliberately to misrepresent 
in their own favour the facts which they relate. 
These and other considerations have led to the 
establishment of various legal customs connected 
with the taking of evidence, such as the imposition 
of an oath, cross-questioning, and others. For the 
purpose of correcting human testimony it is found, 
also, that a variety of circumstantial evidence is of 
very great importance. The majority of the alleged 
occurrences regarding which inferences are to be 
drawn leave some permanent marks or traces behind 
them which may be afterwards observed ; and these, 
in the hands of a skilful interpreter, frequently form 
tlie basis of important and true conclusions. There 
is, however, great difference in the skill of different 
persons in discovering the significance of permanent 
marks or signs. The barbarous tribes of an unculti- 
vated country usually show remarkable acuteness in 
reading the meaning of the traces of past events ; 
while the natural or acquired skill of the professional 
detective is often equally wonderful.* 

Value of%/^ § In determining the value of evidence, there 
evt elite. generally speaking, two things to be considered ; 

the nature of the evidence itself, and especially the 
character of the persons by whom it is given, and 
the nature of the fact testified to. The mind . fre- 
quently refuses assent to alleged facts in consequence 
of the improbability of these facts occurring. When 


• For a specimen of this acuteness and skill the reader is referred 
to Edgar A. Poe’s remarkable description ‘ The Murder in tlie Rue 
Morgue.* 
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a person is well acquainted with a particular class of 
facts, he knows pretty accurately what phenomena 
of that kind are likely, in given circumstances, to 
occur, and he refuses to accept the testimony of 
ignorant observers if their testimony contradicts his 
expectations. The antecedent probability or impro- 
bability of particular occurrences taking place exerts 
a great influence upon our estimate of the value of 
the evidence adduced in their favour. This predis- 
position to believe, or to disbelieve, alleged occur- 
rences varies greatly in different minds, and depends 
greatly upon the kinds of experience with which the 
mind has been familiar. If, for example, an expert in 
physical science is informed of the occurrence of 
certain phenomena, such as table-rapping and other 
things said to be performed by spiritual agents, he 
feels a strong predisposition to attribute tlie pheno - 1 
inena either to deliberate deception on the part of } 
some one concerned, or to the operation of some of the I 
natural forces with which lie has already become 
acquainted. This predisposition, although a valuable i 
safeguard against indiscriminate credulity, oftoh j 
proves a hindrance to the discovery of truth by ! 
preventing competent men from undertaking a care- ; 
ful examination of the evidence upon which alleged 1 
occurrences rest. With reference to every human i 
being it may be said, “There are more things in: 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philo- 1 
Sophy,” and, consequently, in the mind of every human 
being there is likely to be a predisposition to reject 1 
the evidence of some things which are actually true, j 
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We now proceed to the consirl oration of 
the nature of the evidence upon which inferences 
regarding tlie occurrence of historical events are 
based. And it is manifest that, as a rule, this evi- 
dence cannot be so satisfactory as that of contempo- 
rary occurrences. The witnesses of liistorical events 
are dead ; they cannot be put upon their oath ; they 
cannot be cross-questioned ; the whole of that search- 
ing process of eliciting from unwilling, or stupid, or 
inconsistent witnesses the true state of the case, with 
I which we are familiar in modern courts of law, must 
bo foregone, or, at best, very imperfectly performed. 
The evidence upon which our inferences are built 
I consists chiefly of written documents containing 
! either descriptions of, or allusions to, ihe events 
I concerning which we are inquiring. The accounts 
of these written documents may be conflrmed or 
! modified by the discovery of monumental figures or 
I inscriptions, or other remains, and by the perpetua- 
! tion amongst the people of traditions or customs 
apparently depending upon the alleged events. In 
examining the written documents, the most important 
points which should be ascertained are, the persons 
by whom these documents w^ere first written; the 
time when they wrote, and the opportunities which 
they enjoyed of becoming accurately acquainted 
I with the events wdiich they describe ; the cha- 
racter of the writers for intelligence and trut]ifuln<;‘ss, 
and especially the feelings by which they might be 
influenced in writing their accounts. These points 
having been determined, either with certainty or 
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with a greater or less degree of probability, there ! v. 
will remain to subject the documents themselves to ! 
a criticism something analogous to the cross-ques- 
tioning of legal courts. This criticism will have for 
its object the obtaining of a true and complete 
view of the occurrences described, by bringing 
together disjointed accounts, harmonising, when; 
possible, apparent inconsistencies or incongruities, 
and, in short, bringing into a consistent unity the 
great variety of unsystematically arranged details 
of events, and character, and life which the docu- 
ments present ; but it may possibly result in the 
conclusion that such a unity is unattainable. Ex- 
ainjdes of this historical criticism are to be found 
in modern inquirers regarding the lives and labours 
of Homer, and Plato, and other ancient worthies, 
and especially in the modern criticism of the; 

Christian Scriptures. 

201. As, in the treatment of the evidence adduced Irtjudicdif, 
in favour of the occurrence of contemporary alleged 
events, people are under the influence of a predispo- 
sition to believe or disbelieve, according to the view' 
which they are likely to take of the probability of 
the events occurring, so there is a similar predisposi- 
tion with reference to historical events. From our 
own experience and from the recorded experience ol’ 
others, w'e form opinions as to what may reasonably 
be expected to take place in particular circumstances, 
and these opinions influence our minds very strongly 
in our treatment of historical evidence. These pre- 
formed opinions, or prejudices, as they are called, it 

T 
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i;hap V. ’ is impossible to get rid of, simply because it is 
i impossible to annihilate our own past mental history 
and the influence which it has had in forming our 
present character. But it is possible for us to 
understand that our prejudices may prevent us from 
' attaining to a knowledge of the truth concerning 
I which we inquire, and it is possible for us so far to 
overcome our prejudices as to admit, in particular 
cases, that what appears antecedently improbable to 
us may nevertheless be true. The antecedent im- 
j probability, therefore, of any event which is not 
merely ridiculous and absurd, should not prevent 
anyone from carefully examining the evidence upon 
which it rests. 

() § Perhaps the most remarkable example of 
the influence of a predisposition to disbelief in 
modern times is seen in the objections which are 
urged against the alleged miraculous occurrences of 
the Christian Scriptures, and especially against the 
resurrection of Christ. Since the revival of intellec- 
tual activity in the time of Bacon and Descartes, the 
attention of scientific men has been directed chiefly 
to the study of phenomena and to the discovery of 
the laws by which phenomena are usually regulated* 
And amongst phenomena, those which are farthest 
removed from mental or spiritual relations have 
engrossed the largest share of attention. In the 
scientific mind of modern times there has arisen, 
therefore, through the influence of a long-continued 
I and exclusive study of phenomena, a predisposition 
I to doubt the occurrence of events which are plainly 
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beyond the sphere of phenomenal laws, and especially | chap. v. 
of the events referred to, upon which the Christian 
religion is founded. But those whoso minds iiave * 
not been vitiated by the prevailing phonomcmalisin ; 
are willing to admit the evidence of events alleged 
to be produced by the power of God for a great ! 
and worthy end. And especially when they consider ' 
that these events form part of a long-continued 
and wonderful religious history ; that they are j 
alleged to have occurred at a critical period of the I 
w'orld’s life, when the old state of things, politically, | 
morally, socially, and religiously* gave place to a 
new; that they harmonise with the character and 
the jjrofessed aim of the person by whom they 
are said to have been performed; and that they 
appear to be designed as an exhibition of the power 
and the gracious purposes of God with reference to 
the human race — when they consider these and other 
things, the antecedent improbability of the occurrence 
of the alleged events vanishes from their minds, and 
they are prepared to give favourable attention to the 
historical evidence which is adduced. 

We now proceed to the consideration of 
those inferences which are drawn ii-om particular 
facts or relations, and which are usually called 
inductive. One of the commonest forms of this 
is analogy. Two objects agree in certain particulars, 
and it is inferred or expected that they will agree 
in others. A child sees a tin rattle, and hears tlie 
rattling noise which it makes when shaken. When 
he sees something afterwards at all resembling the 

T 2 
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rattle, lie expects from analogy that it will rattl^ 

wlien shaken. In this case, the expectation or 

inference appears to be founded upon the principle 

of association; when two or more qualities have 

appeared once or repeatedly in connection with one 

another, the subsequent appearance of one of them, 

or of a similar one, leads to the expectation that the 

others are capable of realisation. This rudimentary 

example of analogy assumes a higher type as 

; knowledge increases and we begin to learn essential 

resemblances and differences of things. In physical 

science, inferences founded upon analogy have led 

to most important conclusions or discoveries. It was 

by analogy that Newton drew his inference regarding 

the cause of the motions of the heavenly bodies. Tt 

was an apparent analogy which led Franklin first to 

infer, and afterwards directly to ascertain, the identity 

of lightning and electricity. Innumerable examples 

of inference founded upon analogy are presented in 

the science of language. The philologist finds in 

Latin or Greek a word, the original root of which he 

cannot discover in these languages ; a word analogous 

in I’orin and meaning is found in some other Aryan 

language, as the Gothic or Sanskrit; and in these 

latter languages the root, perhaps, is found, and 

thence inferred to be the priginal form of the Latin 

or Greek Avord in question. 

It is manifest that the analogy between two 

objects which may form the basis of a trustworthy 

iiiforence cannot be a simple resemblance of some 
1 ,. , *■ 

inference. ' accidental qualities. There must be a resemblance 
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between qualities which are found to be essential 
before the inference from analogy can bo drawn, 
A sliark swims in the sea, and so does a whale ; but 
this accidental resemblance would never form tlio 
basis of analogical inference to any reasonable inind. 
Tlie qualities of two bodies which are to form 
the ground-work of analogical inference must be 
essential, or be connected with essential qualities of 
the bodies in question ; and, also, the quality which 
is inferred must have some essential connection 
with the other qualities from whose resemblance the 
inference is drawn. Unless there is a recognised 
objective connection, the inference is baseless. 

[ if § 205. Induction proper lias for its basis an 
observed relation of phenomena, or the elements of 
phenomena, in a greater or h^ss numlier of cases ; and 
the inference asserts what will take place in all 
similar cases. Inductive inference affirms regarding 
all instances of a particular kind what is observed to 
be true of a certain number of instances of that kind. 
As far as has been observed, all animals of the bovine 
kind chew the cud ; but naturalists assert that this 
is true universally. As far as has been observed, all 
material bodies have weight; but physicists admit 
no exception to the universality of the quality. 
Thus, in Induction the inference goes beyond the 
observed facts, and in order that this extension of 
the inference may be valid, there must be some 
foundation for it. Let us see what this foundation 
is. Those who are not satisfied until they have put 
every kind of I’easoning into the form of a syllogism 
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tell us that inductive inference is a syllogism with 
the major premise suppressed ; and further, that the 
suppressed major is the principle tliat Nature is 
uniform in her operation.” Newton’s induction then 
would appear as follows : — 

“ Wliat nature does sometimes she does always; 

Nature makes this, that, and the otlier body to gravitate. 

Nature makes all bodies to gravitate.” 

Even altliough we allowed that all inductive infer- 
ences are naturally expressed in the form of a syllo- 
gism, it seems inconceivable that such a crude, 
indefinite, and practically worthless major premise 
as the one cited should have retained its position so 
long. As an example of its uselessness we give the 
following : — 

“ Nature ib uniform in her operations ; 

This, that, and the other aniniul of the class mammalia live 
on dry land. 

All mammalia live on dry land.” 

Of course, it will be at once answered that this an 
accidential quality. Very good ; then let a principle 
be adopted which will recognise the distinction 
between essential and accidental qualities, which 
the principle above named does not pretend to do. 

2 § 20(j. What, then, is the foundation upon which 
inductive inference rests ? It is certainly not a mere 
subjectivo association, because that is just as in- 
capable of distinguishing between the essential and the 
accidental as the principle above referred to. There 
must, therefore, be some recognised objective 'con- 
^ nection in things which forms the basis of induction 
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regarding them. We have already seen * that, in the 
formation of a class or species to which we apply a 
common name, we separate by abstraction some of 
the qualities from the others, according as w(i tliink 
them essential or not to the constitution of the 
species. The Essentia of the species comprises all ; 
those qualities without which the species would not ; 
be what it is ; this essentia, although tbrmed by i 
abstraction, and therefore determined by us, has a ; 
permanent objective existence in the various in- j 
dividuals from which abstraction has been made. ! 
Now, as we have determined such and such qualities 
to constitute the species, it is manifest that, wherever 
any individuals of the species exist, these qualities | 
must be found ; if any other individuals are found ! 
destitute of one or more of these qualities, we simply j 
say that they do not belong to that species, or we , 
constitute them into a subordinate variety of the : 
species, or we enlarge the definition of tlie species so : 
as to include them, as the case may be. Thus, in i 
drawing the inferences which result in classification, • 
we assume the permanence and immutability of j 
natural species ; and having determined, by careful | 
examination and comparison, what are the essential I 
qualities which constitute the species, we infer | 
with confidence that all individuals belonging to j 
the species possess these qualities. And if any ! 
individuals, apparently members of the species, 
are found destitute of its essential qualities, we 
either relax the terms of admission into the specifjs, 
§§U7-153. 
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or treat the refractory individuals to scientific 
excommunication* 

There are some cases in which a single 
instance may lead to a universal induction. For 
example, when, having applied a common measure 
to two lines, we infer their equality, the mind 
advances at once to the general maxim, — things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another. 

The nature of the original inference accounts for 
the immediacy and universality of the induced pro- 
position. The mind cannot help but draw the 
inference in any particular case, as we liave seen ;* 
neither can it conceive any circumstances in which, 
from the same basis, a different inference could be 
reached ; hence - the universal axiom is accepted 
without hesitation. There are other inferences of 
induction which appear to be made with equal 
readiness. Two ivory balls of equal size are sus- 
pended by strings of equal length ; they arc made to 
fall down equal arcs of a circle at the same time, 
jind strike against one another ; the force of the one 
counteracts that of the other. Hence the generalised 
principle, Action and re-action are equal and 
opposite.” Now, the particular mental act from which 
this law is generalised is manifestly an inference. We^ 
see two bodies of equal size, moving through equal 
spaces in equal times; and we observe that the 
motion of each is equally arrested by the concussion. 
The inference pronounces that the force which each 
• § 187 . 
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ball exerts is exactly met and counteracted by that 
of the other ball. As we know nothing about ob- 
jective force, except as an inference to account for 
otherwise unaccountable plienomeua, so we know 
notliing about the laws of forces, except as inferred 
from the relations of observed phenomena. But the 
inference is one which cannot be avoided, simply 
because there is no foundation for any other inference. 
And since the particular inference is an unavoidable 
one, the induced principle is seen, witliout doubt, to 
he of universal application. 

17 § Thus we see that all general laws are the 
result of induction, as well as those general proposi- 
tions which express the characteristics of classes of 
objects. But there are inductions and inductions. 
Some inductions — as those regarding the relations of 
mathematical magnitudes, and the laws of forces — are 
founded upon particular inferences, these inferences 
being unavoidable in the present condition of things. 
Other inductions are founded upon the perceived re- 
lations of certain qualities which we-have determined^ 
by observation and comparison, to be essential to tlie 
constitution of particular classes. Thus, in all cases 
of induction there must be recognised the existence 
of a certain established objective order of things, and 
our inductions are only an expression in language of 
what we believe to be essential relations of this ob- 
jective order. If our inductions accurately correspond 
to the objective order, we say that they are true ; if 
not, not. 

^0^. We are now brought to the study of the last 
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form of inference— -the deductive. Here the mind 
passes in reasoning from the general or universal to 
the particular. Having already known something 
to be true of a whole class of things, we are able to 
affirm it to be true of every individual of the class. 
Familiar illustrations of the deductive process are 
seen in the application of the general laws of natural 
forces to particular cases, and in inferences regarding 
the qualities of particular individuals of a class from 
our knowledge of the essential constituents of the 
class. The astronomer, having determined the laws of 
the motion of some particular planet, is able to infer 
with precision the particular point in the heavens 
which it will occupy at any particular moment. 
The chemist, having determined the laws of the com- 
bination of particular elements, is able to predict the 
result in any special case. The naturalist, having 
discovered the universal characteristics of some 
species of animals or plants, expects with certainty to 
find these characteristics in every new specimen. 
The natural form in which inference of this kind is 
thrown is, no doubt, the syllogism. And the princi- 
pal value of the syllogism is to state, in an explicit, 
methodical form, those deductive inferences at which 
the mind arrives, frequently without any conscious 
reference to the major premise at all. 

In order that the deductive inference may be 
thoroughly trustworthy, the major premise must be an 
expression of some essential objective order or law of 
things. If, for example, the major premise of a syllo- 
gism be ‘‘ All swans are white,’* an inference from 
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that, with reference to the colour of any particular chap. v. 
swans hitherto unseen, could not be made with per- ' * .V ’ 

feet certainty. We could never feel certain but that 
birds might be found possessing all the essential 
characteristics of swans, but which vvere of some other 
colour. Wliereas, if wc have for our major premise, 

‘‘ All coWs ruminate,” the inference with reference to 
particular animals of the species is certain, because 
the predication of the major premise expresses an 
essential cpndition of the class. Deductive inferences 
which have for their object some accidental quality 
or state of things can never amount to more tlian a 
probability. The probability of the inference is the 
consequence of the want of certainty whicli charac- 
terises the major premise. And that want of certainty 
arises either iroiii the accidental nature of the lelation 
which is predicated in the premise, or from our partial 
ignorance regarding it. 

Section XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

-3(;§ By way of summing up the conclusions at 
which wc have arrived in the preceding sections, ^\e juf^-rence. 
may first point out the different kinds of inferences 
which we draw. One of the most important of tlies(^ , 
is the Hypothetical Inference* by the object of wliich 
we account for the existence of known phenomena. 

The existence of any particular sensation is accounted 
♦ This, of course, is altogether different from tlic hypothetical 
form of the syllogism. 
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for by inferring some objective hypothetical power. 
The existence of a foot-print upon the sand is ac- 
counted for by the supposition that a man walked 
along the sand some time previous. The statements 
of a liistorical writer are accounted for by the in-^ 
ference that the events which he describes actually 
occurred. Any particular phenomenon or complex 
series of phenomena being given, we account for its 
existence and character by inferring hypothetically 
some antecedent cause sufficient to account for it. 
In many cases, we may never be able to verify the 
inference by direct knowledge ; but it matters not ; 
the inference must be made, nevertheless, to satisfy 
that insatiable craving'after a knowledge of the causes 
of things which is our birthright as rational beings. 
In many other cases, the hypothetical inference may 
be verified, as in the discovery of the planet Neptune, 
and in the discovery of certain new metals which 
had been inferred to account for peculiar phenomena 
in the spectroscope. In cases where the hypothetical 
inference cannot be verified by direct observation, 
various degrees of probability, or even a practical 
certainty, may be obtained by considering the degree 
of completeness with which the particular inference 
accounts for the phenomena, and the absence of a 
foundation for any other inference. 

§ ^12. The Particular Inference founded u]^on 
subjective association is very familiar. Two or more 
objects of knowledge having occurred together a few 
or several times, there is formed an expectation that, 
where one of them appears, the others may be looked 
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for. The occurrence of these objects together leads 
the mind to suppose that there is some objective 
connection between them, and this supposition forms 
the ground of the inference. When this supposition 
is converted into actual knowledge, and the con- 
nection between the two associated phenomena is 
ascertained, tho inference is no longer problematical, 
but acquires the character of a certainty. The Par- 
ticular Inference founded ufon a coniimrison of simile 
Intuitions is also characterised by certainty from 
the .very first. When we infer that the lines A and 
B, being each equal to C, are equal to one another, 
there is no other inference which we could possibly 
draw. 

The Inductive Inf erenccy founded upon uni- 
formity of experience, never amounts to more than a 
high degr('e of probability. But it is not, therefore, 
to be despised, because in many cases nothing but a 
certain degree of probability is attainable. And in 
the practical concerns of life probability is our usual 
guide. 

The Inductive Inference, founded upon a hiouledge 
of the essential relations of the things concerned, par- 
takes of the same amount of certainty as the 
knowledge on which it is founded. Illustrations of 
this are seen in the axioms of mathematics and of 
natural forces, and in the inductive generalisations^ 
regarding natural orders and species. 

The Deductive Inference is based upon some general 
principle, and rests for its conformity to truth upon 
the assumed truth of the principle from which it 
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L ferent species of induction terminate are the 

starting-point from which deduction proceeds in 
reverse order. 

Coudu- ^-53 § With reference to the form in which 

inferences should be expressed, it appears to be a 
matter of very little consequence. All knowledge 
may be resolved into the knowledge of objects and 
tlieir relations, and all inferences are concerned 
about the existence and relations of objects, or the 
occurrence of events, not directly known, and about 
the relations of known objects. Every inference 
referring to an object or a relation not directly 
known must be founded upon some relation which is 
known either by intuition or some preceding in- 
ference. And, in the arrangement of the different 
elements of the reasoning process, the grand re- 
quisite is that the mind should be able to pass 
readily, and without hesitation, from the ground to 
the inference. To secure this requisite is sometimes 
very difficult, in consequence of the obscurity or com- 
plexity of the subject with which we may be dealing. 
And we need not expect to get much assistance 
from the formulae of the logician. Difficulties in 
thinking are not to be overcome by any formal rules 
which may be laid down, but by careful and per- 
severing attention to the subject, and sometimes by 
a natural genius with which some people are 
peculiarly endowed. Consistency and truth are the 
two things which we should strive after in our 
thoughts. The former has reference to the mutual 
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demanded not merely an elaborate and consistent 
system of doctrine, which may, after all, be a mere 
airy castle, but also, and especially, a certain con- 
fidence that what we think is a counterpart and 
expression of that which is. 


relations of the different elements of our knowledge 
or belief; the latter to the conformity of our 
thoughts with the essential order of things. For 
the satisfaction of that rational nature, the pheno- 
mena of which we .have been studying, there is 
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